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PREFACE 


This work, which is with sundry modifications the thesis on which 
the writer was awarded the Ph. D. degree in 1956, embodies an humble 
but sincere endeavour to understand Sbri Shankaracbarya s monumental 
philosophy. This philosophy is, without doubt, one of those precious 
heritages of ours of which we can justly be proud and which nee *f *° 
carefully preserved. However indifferent the present youth of India may 
feel towards philosophy in general, and towards Shankara’s philosop y 
in particular, the fact yet remains that philosophy has been, in Dr. 
DasGupla’e wolds, “lie most important achievement of Indian 
thought”, and that Shri Shankaracharya or Shankara was, if no 
greatest, one of the greatest contributors to it. 

Our task is rather difficult and our subject, really, vast and compli, 
cated. Directly or indirectly so much has been written on Shankara s 

philosophy that any claim to its full ourse l ve s with 

tall one. However,anattempt ^ ^ ^ dissipa ?e the doubts which 

at least the mostjalient featur^ i * And so far as our 

generally assail the minds of i Me point pertaining to it is 

taking a decision with regar ^ Shaukara . s own assertions 

concerned, reliance has mostly others. Divergent are, indeed, 

rather than on their interpretations y ^ such cases it is certainly 

some of these interpretations o aQ( j DOt w i t h that inter- 

not desirable to associate ourselves wi But where else 

pretation, unless .here be sufflciea.grouudfordome ^ ? 

can .his ground be found if «* - S anhara s ^ 

Perhaps the most outstanding individual self or consci- 

its proclamation of the ultimate 1 en 1 ioUsne ss, called Brahma, 

ousness with the universal princip e i og j c and other relevant 

And Shankara, it seems, has use . f this fundamental notion, 

resources somehow to bring ome ° doubt, Shankara has 

nay, the indubitable experience o ent i re world with his Absolute 
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or of independent reality, and not an affirmation of identity in the strict 
sense. And it is, according to him, only when a person has directly 
tea i 2 fed his own identity with Brahma that he can have a fully convincing 
experience of the universal non-difference. 

The main point of the superiority of this system of philosophy over 
other systems lies probably in its great promise of realization of one’s 
identity with Brahma here and now, provided that one fulfils all its 
requisite conditions, including a strict moral discipline. So exalted a 
conception of our personal self as characterizes this school of thought 
seems to be available in no system of philosophy different from it. Our 
true self, however, has got to be seen; and in order to see it we have not 
only to hear, think and meditate, but also to lead a perfectly pious and 
virtuous life. For its realization purity of heart is as essential as 
excellence of insight. , 

A philosophy like that of Shankara seems to be a crying need of 
our times; for it can quite conveniently be calculated to have the most 
needed spirit of love between man and man, and nation and nation. 
What knowledge, indeed, can have a more salutary effect than that of the 
real unity of all, which, as it has been maintained in the Isha Upanishad, 
cuts at the very root of all ill-will, partiality an( j prejudice, and serves 
to engender and foster universal love ? And “When”, as said the Indian 
dhilosopher-poet, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, “our self is illuminated 
with the light of love, then the negative aspect of its separateness with 
others loses its finality, and then our relationship with others is no longer 
that of competition and conflict, but of sympathy and co-operation.” 
Such a “teaching”, as Dr. Tagore went on to say, “is very much needed 
in the present age for those who boast of the freedom enjoyed by their 
nations, using that freedom for building up a dark world of spiritual 
blindness, where the passions of greed and hatred are allowed to roam - 
unchecked, having for their allies deceiptful diplomacy and a wide¬ 
spread propaganda of falsehood, where the soul remains caged and the 
self battens upon the decaying flesh of its victims.” 

Since the time Dr. Tagore gave expression to the above-stated 
deplorable condition of the civilized world and to its need for a love- 
fostering philosophy the world, it appears, has headed fast in the direc¬ 
tion of a more cut-throat competition and a subtler deceitfut diplomacy. 
The forces of greed and spiritual corruption seem to have been let loose; 
and so there has arisen a greater need for such a philosophy as may 
bring about a real and salutary transformation in human beings’ evalua- 










tions by bringing home to them the fact of their ultimate unity, and may 
thereby make them love, and not hate, one another. Such is, it can be 
said, the philosophy of Sbankara who seems-to have caught the real 
spirit of the Upanishads, and “In the whole world”, as Schopenhauer 
has so impartially observed, “there is no study so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Upanishads.” 

This work has been named ‘Shankara’s Brahmavada', for Brahma, 
with Sbankara, is not only the highest reality and ultimate ground and 
support of all, but also the highest goal of all rational beings, the 
absolute Being as well as the absolute Value. 

Though primarily expository in nature this study of Shankara is 
not exclusively, so. The critical and comparative aspects of it have not 
been altogether neglected. All the same it cannot be claimed, strictly 
speaking, to be a critical and comparative study of Shankara; for its 
main object has been to understand his philosophy rather than to criti¬ 
cize it or to compare it with similar trends of thought existing else¬ 
where. In fact, many of the western thinkers with whose views 
Shankara’s ideas could conveniently be compared here and there, have 
not been even touched upon, and many a critic, both direct and indirect, 
have been simply overlooked either because their criticisms are based 
u Pon their misunderstanding of this philosophy or because they do not 
fall in with the general scheme of our treatment of it. 

The first chapter of this work has been devoted to the formulation 
of the main problems bearing on Shankara’s philosophy, and, besides 
containing an advance synopsis of our findings with regard to them, it 
also contains a plea for applying the epithet 'Brahmavada’ to it. In 
Chapter H the question of the probable sources of Shankara’s Brahma¬ 
vada has been taken up, and the view that it has been essentially influ¬ 
enced by Buddhism has been refuted. Chapter III gives an account of 
Shankara’s view of Brahma or true Self, and contains the discussion of 
o^any important problems pertaining to it. Chapters IV and V are about 
the world and the empirical self, and deal with a number of topics 
bearing on them and their place in Shankara’s Brahmavada, while 
Chapter VI has been devoted to the discussion of two gross misconcep¬ 
tions about it. In Chapter VII the ethico-spiritual aspect of Brahma¬ 
vada has been taken up, and it has been shown at length that this aspect 
°f it is as important as its metaphysical or .intellectual aspect. Chapter 
^III is the study of the important and baffling problem of evil, and 
contains a critical exposition of some of the representative views about 
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it. The rest of the chapters are, in essence, of the nature of comparative 
study. In chapter IX four leading Indian exponents of the Upanisbadic 
philosophy— Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabba—have been 
taken up for study, and it has been maintained that their views are not 
, so faithful to the general spirit of the original texts as are those of 
Shankara. Chapter X is a brief and comparative study of some of the 
most prominent western idealists, while Chapter XI contains a general 
critical estimate of Shankara’s Brahmavada and seeks to find some of 
its important truths not only in the assertions of two of the most leading 
modern philosophers but also in the so-called theories of the most 
advanced science, viz.. Physics. 

The obligations which I am under are too many to be specifically 
mentioned here. I, therefore, humbly take the undue liberty of deviating 
from the usual practice of severally acknowledging them name-wise. I 
feel l am immensely indebted to all those writers and thinkers who have 
had a hand in shaping my views, especially to those disinterested lovers 
of learning whose works and views have directly determined the nature 
of my present undertaking. But for them and their guidance, oral or 
otherwise, I am sure, it could never have been possible for me to do the 
little I have done. I pay my best homage to all of them and sincerely 
thank them all for the precious enlightenment I have received from 
them. My thanks are al$b due to the publishers and printers of this 
work^ the proprietors of the ‘Kitab Gbar’ and the ‘Vivek Press’ 
respectively. 


R. S. Naulakba 
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INTRODUCTION 

1—A Problem and its occasion— 

Shri Vachaspati Mishra, the well-known author of Bhamati, seems to 
be considerably right when he opines that ‘a desire to know is an outcome 
of doubt’ and that ‘doubt motivates reflection.’l Reflecting or rationaliz¬ 
ing is inherent in human nature. But a man does not begin to 
reflect until and unless there is an adequate occasion for it, and an 
occasion to reflect is immensely provided when someting of doubtful nature 
appears before him. 

Of course, there may be other occasions for reflection, such as ‘won¬ 
der’ (as Plato and his followers would urge), or a practical need of one’s 
life (as a pragmatist or humanist would hold), or a feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the current values of one's time (as others may add); but the fact that 
doubt is one of these occasions, and really a very potent one to stimulate 
reflection, cannot be set aside. The students of western philosophy know 
well that Descarte's philosophical speculations had their origin in doubt 
and that Kant’s critical philosophy had for its starting-point the doubtful 
nature of the then-existent dogmatic philosophy of the west. Whether it be a 
case of wonder, or of a practical need, or of a consideration of values of life, 
the clement of uncertainty or unclarity as to the situation or things concerned 
is always there. And that was probably why Vachaspati Mishra, who did 
not fail to appreciate the part the practical motives play in stimulating oar 
reflections about things,2 gave prominence to the factor of doubt as a 
means of arousing them. In fact, what is certain and clear does not give 
rise to any enquiry about itself. A definite and determinate cognition of 
something does not present to us a problem about what it is. As defined 
in the Oxford Concise Dictionary “a problem is a question or difficulty 


1 Bhamati, I. 1* !» 


2 Ibid, Adhyasaprakarana. 
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propounded for or in the need of some solution.” When everything goes 
well, when there is no difficulty or doubt, no divergence in views or courses 
before a person, when one’s curiosity is not aroused by something unknown 
or known partly or vaguely, there is hardly any problem. All problems, whe¬ 
ther scientific, philosophical, or of every-day practical life, have their origin 
in difficulty or doubt. The specific situations or occasions which give rise to 
these mental states, and thereby to a sort of tension or felt-gap in one’s mind, 
tend to arouse and feed one's instinctive curiosity. And this instinctive 
curiosity, especially if it is strong and persistent enough, sets a person to 
seek a theoretical or practical, as the case may be, solution there-of. 

2—Some philosophical problems and their nature 

There may, indeed, be an endless variety of problems occasioned by 
an end-less variety of situations and experienced by an end-less variety of 
human beings. Human life, in all its walks and phases, is really beset with 
innumerable simple or complex problems. To prepare a complete inventory 
of these problems is, however, not possible. But speaking in a general 
wa£ we may say that they take the form of the questions ‘who, what, how 
and why ?’ Both science and philosophy try to tackle these questions; but 
there is some difference between them and their points of view as well. We 
. are, however, not much concerned with their differences or likeness here. 
What would suffice for our present purpose is to note that while scientific 
queries are concerned with different parts or cross-sections of the universe, 
philosophy takes up the universe or our experience of it as a whole and 
brings its enquiries to bear upon it. A philosophical study, whether specu¬ 
lative or critical, is essentially characterized by the comprehensiveness of 
its out-look or by the generality of its stand-point. But the so-called 
sciences, on the other hand, are characterized by the abstraction of their 
out-looks or by the specialization or narrowness of their fields of enquiry. 
They look at things from this or that particular point of view, and not 
from the point of view of reality as a whole. They take up for their study 
only the phenomenal and what we may call the known-aspect of out 
experience, and leave the noumenal and the knower-aspect of experience 
almost completely untouched. Even the knowing aspect of a knowledge- 
situation or experience is*practically left out of consideration by them. 

Moreover, the most characteristic feature of sciences is to describe 
facts or phenomena, and not to explain them in the strict sense. For, 
scientific hypotheses either pertain to the behavioural modes of these facts 
or phenomena or to the nature and construction of these facts themselves. It 
is with ‘how’ and ‘what’, and not with ‘why’ that they are characteristically 




concerned. Philosophy, on the other hand, is mainly concerned with 
the ‘why’ of things rather than with the ‘how’ and *wbat* of them. Its real 
or preponderant interest lies in the noumena or reality as such, and not in 
the phenomena or reality as it appears. In other wrds, it seeks ultimate 
explanations of things, and not only the knowledge of their outward 
behaviour or nature. Apart from it, it is not only the known-aspect of 
human experience that philosophy like science confines, itself to. The 
knower and the knowing aspects of experience are as important for it as is 
the known-aspect of it for science. Moreover, philosophy, unlike science, 
attaches as much importance to the study of values as it does to that of 
facts themselves. The problems of philosophy, therefore, are different from 
those of science, and may, in brief, be said mainly to centre round 
three things, viz., God, man and the world. And the nature of these 
problems may be well indicated by means of the questions which a ■ 
student of philosophy generally raises and seeks to answer. Hence it is 
worth-while to mention a few of them before we proceed to state some of 
our own main problems about Shankara’s philosophy itself. They are: Is 
the universe of the nature of thought or of matter ? Is it under the rule of 
mechanical laws, or does it have some plan, purpose or goal ? Is there 
any God or Spiritual principle that creates and governs it ? What is life ? 
What is death ? What is right ? What is wrong ? What is the highest value 
or Summum-bonum of our life ? Why are some people happy, and others 
unhappy 7 Why is there evil in the world 7 Is it possible to know the 
reality as such 7 What are the sources of valid knowledge 7 What is know¬ 
ledge and its nature 7 Is the world of our experience really what it appears 
to be ? Wherefrom and why are we born 7 Why is there the world at all ? 

Shankara set to himself the task of tackling such problems as ardently 
and sincerely as any other thinker of the world has ever done. The major 
portion of his short but busy life was continuously devoted to the cause of 
a careful and consistent thinking about the nature of the world in general 
and about the nature and ultimate end of the individual persons in parti¬ 
cular. And it is the right significance of his philosophical views that we 
have here undertaken to understand. Our problems, therefore, mainly con¬ 
cern Shankara’s philosophy rather than philosophy as such, the former 
directly but the latter only indirectly and by the way. 

But where is the occasion for there being a problem about Shankara’s 
philosophy ? His philosophical views, it may be urged, are already there, 
and they are known for what they are. Is it not then useless to grind what 
has already been ground well ? 
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3—An occasion for the arousal of problems about Shankara *s philosophy— 

“Shankara”, it may be said, “is the centra] thinker in the history of 
Indian philosophy”. 1 While, on the one hand, he has either consolidated 
systematized and amplified or criticized and repudiated the philosophical 
speculations of his predecessors or contemporaies, he has, on the other 
hand, either served as beacon-light not only to a long and uninterrupted 
series of eminent scholars and writers but also to the less thoughtful teeming 
millions of this vast sub-continent, or he has figured as a common and 
constant target of his opponents’ attacks. His adversaries, especially the 
founders and followers of the different Vaishnavite sects, while trying to 
justify their own views, have directed a good deal of their efforts, impli¬ 
citly or explicity, against his system of philosophy. And this, along with 
the zealous endeavours of his own followers to defend him against his 
adversaries' attacks, has given rise to a vast philosophical literature, both 
for and against him. A large number of philosophical works consisting 
of commentaries, sub-commentaries, glosses, as well as independent writings 
about his philosophical views have followed his own works and commen- 
tries on the Upanishads, the Brahma-sutras and the Bhagavadgita. Some 
of them are really the products of rare logical acuity and can hold 
their own against any dialectical system develeped in the west. 

Even in modern India Shankara’s philosophy may undoubtedly be 
said to hold its sway. That it has attracted towards itself a larger number 
of scholars and adherents than any other single system of Indian philoso¬ 
phy has so far done cannot be denied. This, while, on the one hand, 
indicates its survival value, has, on the other hand, brought about certain 
evil effects as well. And one of these undesirable effects is that even such 
views are sometimes attributed to Shankara as it is really very difficult to 
justify on a comprehensive and faithful survey of bis works. Through cen¬ 
turies of criticism, counter-criticism and defence much dust seems to have 
gathered on his genuine views, and due to divergent and even conflicting 
opinions and estimates thereof they have come to be more or less shroud¬ 
ed in mystery. Much misrepresentation and superficial-sense-seeking 
careless colouring and twisting, enormous prejudice and partial interpre¬ 
tations seem to have joined hands to confuse and even mislead a sincere 
but simple seeker of truth. What wonder is it, then, if Shankara’s philo¬ 
sophy presents a real problem to him ? 

v 

1 R. P. Singh:Vedant of Shankara, preface, p. 1. 
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4—A few of our problems about Shankara’s philosophy 

As a matter of fact there are a number of problems about Shankara’s 
philosophy that are likely to arise in the mind of an unsophisticated per¬ 
son, if he happens to peruse different expositions of it or to read a work 
like Siddhantalesha-sangraha which is a compendium of different views 
held by a number of scholars belonging to Shankara’s own school of 
thought. But for the sake of convenience we may classify these problems 
under four different heads, viz., the problems pertaining to Brahman or 
God, the problems pertaining to jivas or individual souls, the problems 
that pertain to the world we live in and, then, the problems of general na¬ 
ture. Coming under, or connected with, each of these four heads there are a 
number of questions and topics which we shall take up and discuss in due 
course. AH the same, it seems to be desirable to take note of some of our 
main problems here and also to mark, in passing, our findings about Shan- 
kara's views with regard to them. 

Under the first head, viz., problems pertaining to Brahman, may be 
mentioned the following questions : Is Brahman the same as Ishvara ? Is 
Brahman immanent or transcendent, or both or neither ? Is it a perfectly 
homogeneous Being, or a Being that contains the manifested world,or its 
germinal form, in it ? If it is pure Being, is it the same as Non-Being or 
indeterminate void ? Is Brahman a creator ? If not, then what is it that 
accounts for the creation or appearance of the world ? 

Then, the main problems pertaining to the individual souls or jivas 
may be 6aid to be mainly two in number. One of them is about their 
number, as it has been explicitly stated in the Siddhantaleshasangraba : 
*Is there only one jiva, or are there many jivas ?*1, and the other is asso¬ 
ciated with the doctrines of limitation and reflection propounded by the 
Bhamati school of thought and the Vivarana School respectively. We may 
very well ask ourselves : which of these two doctrines is really in confor¬ 
mity with the views of Shankara. himself ? Is a jiva, according to Shan- 
kara, a reflection of Brahman, or a limitation of it ? 

Of the problems that arise in connection with the world and may be 
said to fall under the third head of our problems the following are the 
main ones : Is the world, according to Shankara, real or unreal ? Is it 
Brahman’s maya, or our own ignorance that is responsible for it ? Is maya 
the same as avidya ? Is or is not Shankara a subjective idealist ? If not 


1 SLS., 1.43. (eko jiva utanekah) 
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is he, then, a realist ? And then the following may be said to be the main 
problems which pertain to Shankara or bis philosophy in general rather 
than to a particular , aspect of it: Is or is not Shankara a mere mystic 
or theologian ? Is or is not his philosophy unethical or anti-ethical ? 
Is or is it not primarily a value philosophy ? Is the Visbishtadvaita 
of Ramanuja or the Bhedabhedavada of Nimbarkacharya more faithful 
to the spirit of the Upanishads than the Advaita-vada of Shankara ? 
Is ‘mayavada’ an appropriate epithet for it ? 

Now, if we go through the works of Dr. Das Gupta, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan. Prof. Hiriyanna, Dr. J. N. Sinha, Prof. Kokileshwar Shastri, 
Shri V. J. Kirtikar, Dr. P. T, Raju, Dr. Devaraja, Dr. R. P. Singh, Profes¬ 
sors Paul Deussen, Thibaut, Max Muller, Gough, and others, we come 
across more or less divergent and sometimes even antithetical answers to 
these and other such questions. No doubt, they do not all differ, and on 
all points, nonetheless they do not all agree on all points. The readers of 
their works, therefore, are very likely to be confronted with either this 
orthat problem in this or that context. And one to whom these and 
other such problems do not fail to occur has no other alternative 
but to fall back upon Shankara’s own writings in order to get them 
solved. This book is, indeed, the result ,of endeavours to acquire a 
first-hand knowledge of Shankara’s views on the various topics dealt with 
in it. And the findings with regard to some of the problems mentioned 
here are, in brief, stated below. 

But before stating them it seems to be desirable to add that Shankara 
has recognized two different points of view—one lower or empirical point 
of view and the other higher or ultimate point of view. The lower or the 
empirical (vyavaharika) point of view is the common point of view of the 
finite human beings; whereas the higher or ultimate (paramarthika) point 
of view is the point of view of 'the ultimate or absolute Reality which, 
according to Shankara, is none other than Brahman or the universal Self 
itself. What has been maintained from the absolute point of view needs 
to be carefully distinguished from what is held to be true from the empi¬ 
rical point of view, and vice versa. For it is a confusion between these 
two stand-points that has, indeed, been largely responsible for so many 
misinterpretations and for so much of misunderstanding of Shankara’s 
philosophy. 

Some findings with regard to the problems mentioned here 

Now, coming to our observations with regard to the problems raised 
here, it may safely be said that from the highest point of view Brahman 








is, with Shankara, the only true, undefinable and indescribable reality, and 
as such, it can either be said to be transcendent, or to be neither immanent 
in nor transcendent to the world; for, the notions of immanence and tran¬ 
scendence both imply the existence of the manifold world which as such, 
does not exist from the point of view of the ultimate Reality itself. But 
from a lower point of view the same Brahman which is in-itself indetermi¬ 
nate and unqualified may also be viewed as the wielder of the inconceiv¬ 
able and mysterious world-projecting power called maya, and through it 
as both the material and efficient cause of the world, i.e., as omniscient and 
omnipotent Creator and Lord of it. Thus the Ishvara or God w of Shan¬ 
kara is none other than his Brahman itself. When Brahmdn which may 
be said to be of the nature of pure being, consciousness and bliss is con¬ 
ceived as a being-in-becoming, and, as such, as both immanent in and 
transcendent to the world of becoming, and that from our own point of 
view, it is called Ishvara, As according to Shankara a self-existent and 
immutable being alone deserves to be called truly real, whatever there' is of 
the nature of becoming has got to be viewed as unreal. Shankara, therefore, 
has no hitch or hesitation in fully endorsing the view of the sage of the 
Chbandogya Upanishad by regarding all names and forms, which are ever 
changing, as matters of mere speech. Thus, from the strict or absolute 
reality point of view all that is created, all plurality and finitude, comes to 
be viewed as unreal, and Shankara is quite consistent in his thinking when 
he pronounces also the empirically-held creatorship of the Lord to be of 
the same nature. If what is believed to be created is unreal, the ques¬ 
tion of its creation or creatorship really does not arise. Shankara’s con¬ 
ception of the highest Reality or Brahman, therefore, is not of a creator 
Brahman, but of a homogeneous, self-shining being which is eternally 
changeless and has no room for becoming in it. So long as becoming is 
experienced as a fact there, ‘being’ has got to be posited as its ground and 
support. So from the empirical point of view Shankara has again no hesi¬ 
tation in declaring with the sage of the Chhandogya Upanishad that the 
creation or the world has not only its origin in the sat or Brahman, but 
even now when it is there it has the same Sat for its ground and support. 

Shankara’s Brahman is neither a mere non-entity or void nor a jejune 
abstraction of thought. A non-entity, according to Shankara, cannot be 
conceived to be the origin or ground and support of anything whatsoever. 
Moreover, the reality of Brahman, Shankara would say, is ever experien¬ 
ced by every person in the most certain and indubitable experience of his 
own self. To think of it as a void or blank is the inevitable result of 
trying to view and understand the infinite in terms of the familiar finites. 
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It is to forget that self-shining consciousness can never be known as an 
object or that, to put it in other words, the centre of a circle can never be 
seen by being located on its circumference. One’s failure to know the 
subject of knowledge as an object of it or to see the centre of a figure on 
its surface does not mean their absence or non-entity. It simply shows 
the futility of false approach to them. If a subject can ever be known, 
it can be known as subject only, and if we wish to see the centre of a 
figure, we have got to direct our vision towards it, and not away from it. 
The infinite, similarly, can be known as infinite only, and never 
as a finite fact. And as infinite it can only be known by the infinite 
itself. In order to know it, therefore, one has got to be one with it. Until and 
unless a person ceases to look at things from his usual finite point of view 
and comes to attain the point of view of the infinite being itself, it is all 
in vain to make surmises as to the real nature of the infinite. But to one 
who attains infinitude or Brahmanhood Brahman, according to Shankara, 
is the fullest and the truest reality, and not a void like that of a Sbunyava- 
din Buddhist. 

Just as the Iahvara of Shankara is essentially indentical with Brahman 
so also every individual soul, according to him, is essentially the same ( as 
Brahman). There is absolntely no difference between them from the 
ultimate point of view. But so long as that point of view is not attained 
by an individual his difference from Brahman, as well as from other indi- 
vidual selves, is as stern a fact as it is actually felt by him. Shankara, there¬ 
fore, has viewed the jivas or individual souls as such to be many, and not 
as one. So far as the ultimate point of view is concerned the very question 
of the oneness or manyness of jivas does not arise, and so long as this 
question continues to arise the manyness of jivas is as stern a fact as this 
question itself is. 

As to the later developed doctrines of reflection and limitation it 
may be said that Shankara has had recourse to both these conceptions, and 
has not favoured any one of them exclusively. As a matter of fact, these 
notions have been employed by him only as helpful means to bring home 
to an aspirant the liberating knowledge of his identity with Brahman or 
universal Self, and are not intended to be ultimate facts. Shankara, there¬ 
fore, would view the difference between the Bhamati and Vivarana schools 
of thought on this point as merely superficial or as superfluous even. 

From the ultimate point of view the world, according to Shankara, is, 
no doubt, unreal, but it is certainly not so from the practical point of view. 

By denying its reality he does not mean to affirm its illusoriness, much less 
ts absolute non-existence. Shankara is vehemently opposed to tfie views of 
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both the Vijnanavadin and the Shunyavadin Buddhists. So, to hold that 
Shankara is a subjective idealist, or nihilist, is to betray a very great igno¬ 
rance of his genuine views. But, not-to-be a subjective indealist is not to be 
a realist. If Shankara is not one he is also not the other. Realism is not 
the only alternative to subjective-idealism. As an objective empirical rea- 
lity the world, according to Shankara, has for its origin the maya or mys¬ 
terious power of the supreme Lord and is not a creation of this or that 
finite person’s own mind. It may, however, be viewed as being due to an 
individual’s ignorance or avidya in so far as he remains in bondage in it 
only so long as he is in ignorance of the nature of his true Self and imagi¬ 
nes himself to be a finite person. Primarily the terms 4 maya’and‘avidya* 
do not seem to: have been used by Shankara in the same sense. If some¬ 
times the term ‘avidya* has been used as a substitute for the term maya, 
it is because Maya is of the nature of non-knowledge or non-conscious¬ 
ness ( avidya ), and not because Shankara holds the world to be a crea¬ 
tion of an individual’s ignorance. 

To think that Shankara is not a philosopher but a mere mystic or 
theologian is not only to betray one’s ignorance of his extensive use of 
incisive reasoning, but also to confine philosophy within the four walls of 
an unnecessarily restricted sense. By basing his philosophy on all sorts of 
experience, and by giving proper place to faith in it, Shankara does not 
cease to be a philosopher. On the other hand, he thereby lays down the 
foundation of a true philosophy which should take all forms of experience 
into consideration and should also venerate the feeling of faith which is so 
universal and in the beginning so necessary for a true aspirant after know¬ 
ledge. It is not initial faith but final faith that needs to be discouraged. 
And it is what Shankara rightly does. 

Shankara’s philosophy is not at all unethical, nothing to say of being 
anti-ethical. Morality or moral discipline has a very high place in it. The 
ethical aspect of his philosophy is as important, and deserves as much 
cognizance and attention, as the intellectual aspect of it. These two aspects 
may, in fact, be said to be the two veritable legs of his philosophy. To 
deprive it of either of them is virtually to cripple it. 

No doutbt, the true ‘Existence* or ‘Being’ of Shankara, namely 
Brahman, is also the pure Bliss and the highest ideal of human life, and as 
such the greatest or the only true value too; but this fact does not warrant 
the assertion thathe is primarily at value philosopher. The idea of existence 
or reality is more fundamental'than the idfea of value, and Shankara has 
duly recognized it in describing his Brahman as *sat-chit-ananda’(existence, 
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“ d bliss >' a ” d never as ‘ananda-chit-sat’ or as ■ananda- 

As a mattef ^a^cara was a great votary of the Upanishads cannot be denied. 

Weal i f a f fac,, ' t " as from,liesescr iP‘“r e sthathe got his phillosop- 

intonrZ one r',n T, "" "° beSi,a,ion in maintaining that bis 

■han oT^n , tbe Upanishads are more faithful to their general spirit 

of Midhv k er P r etations that have been put upon them. Nothing to say 
.. . c arya ’ an advocale of the doctrine of ‘dvaita'(duality) or 
bheda ( dtfference ), even Rantanujaeharya and Nimbarkacharya, who 

DvaitadvW,a n t d ‘ hC f . d ° c,riDes of Vishishtadvaita (qualified monism) and 
Dvaitadvaita ( dnalistic monism ) or Bhedabheda respectively, do not seem 

seemTLTa 8 a Spiri ‘ ° f Upani8bads 80 successfully as Shankara 

seems to have done. 

6—The epithet ‘Mayavada’, and its inappropriateness for Shankara’s 
Philosephy— 


Shankara’s philosophy has, no doubt, often been designated as 

mayavada. But in fact it does not seem to be proper to apply this epithet 
to it. 

So far as we can say the term mayavada was first applied to Shan¬ 
kara’s philosophy by Bhaskaracharya 1 who “...was either a contemporary 
of Shankara or flourished just after his death.”2 And it was probably out 
of malice that he did so, and this is sufficiently indicated by the tone and 
terms of the assertions that he has made while making use of the term 
‘mayavada.’ Like Padmapurana, which has also used the epithet mayavada 
definitely for Shankara’s philosophy3, Bhaskara calls this philosophy ‘asat’ 
and describes it as hidden Buddhism with its roots cut asunder (vicbchhin- 
namulam). The thing is that from the sixth century (A; D.) onward 
Buddhism was on the wane and the old Vedic religion was gradually 
gaining ground in its various revised forms, with the result that during the 
days of Bhaskara and afterwards people in general began to look down 
upon such views as could be shown, in any way, to be associated with the 
fast decaying and the then disfavoured Buddhism. And this state of 
affairs seems to have been, in all likelihood, taken advantage of by those 
persons who could not see eye to eye with Shankara; How question- 


1 See Bhaskara : Brahma-Sutra Bhashya, I. 2. 6, 12; I. 4. 21, 25; II. I. 14 . jj 2. 29 

2 R. P. Singh : The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 369. * 

3 Padmapurana, (mayavadam asat shastrarii prachchhannam bauddha meva cha 

mayaiva kathitam devi kalau Shankara rupina). # 
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begging epithets and slogans are taken advantage of in our own days 
we all know well. The formula ‘call a dog mad and kill it' seems to have 
always been a cheap device employed by unscrupulous seekers of success 
against their opponents in almost every walk of human life 

. Ti* W f erS . Wh0 fo,Jowed Bhaskara and belonged to chits other than 
that of Shankara, it appears, “only multiplied his voice, and the view that 
Shankara 3 philosophy was mere mayavada was given currency."! And 
ihusthere arose a general reaction against it. I, has been rightly obse^ed 
by Prof. H.riyanna that -in the time of Ramanuja there was a fres^oR 

Z IT: 7', ,he “r iDS " h ' absolutist philoLphy o 

Shankara and its seeming negations.. "2 AnH ^ 

Shankara’s philosophy which was firstse't in motion by BhasCwemon 
gaining momentum with time till its We Wflo ^ . . 4 on 

scholars belonging to Sfaankara's own school of thouh^ ^ ^ eminent 
the term ‘mayavada’ was not objected to even hv th §ht ‘. BUt the USe of 
other hand, a number of them ill * thCSe Scho,ars - On the 

author of the well-known Bbamati saw ni° ham VachaSpati Mishra * the 
But this does not prove the a^opriLro7^“ '£?*"* * 

in a sense appropriated by Vachaspati 

originally applied by Bhaskara.“T 0 Bhaskara "a, t “ WhlCh 11 was 
on, by Dr.R.P. Singh, -the 

of external objects; he was a mere 'abahyarthavadin 1 2 3 ; -Avidya’ was'lhT'i* 
explanatory principle with him-he was an ‘avidyamatravl* r ? 
the exteral objects were merely phases of consciousness- TlthZ 
vadin was merely a hidden Buddhist. But for Vachasnati V/l *5° Maya " 
doctrine that Brahman, the ultimate * * ,he 

names and forms, which is characterized by multiplicity without".”” r “. of 
its real nature. This is what Shankara also holds thm. h u eSt , royin8 
view Brahmavada, and not Mayavada as Vachaspati does" 3 8 6 ^ S th ' S 

As to the appropriation of the term ‘mayavada' bv *«n 
writers belonging to the same school of thought it ™ e ° taer later 

believed that they innocently followed the foot-steps 5 ^ o r f eaS ° nab,y be 
Mishra and suspected no harm in adopting this term • Vac “ aspat * 
had already been adopted by so eminent a scholar as Vach^pafj M^ira 


1 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 369. 

2 Hiriyanna : Outlines of Indian Phil., p. 384. 

3 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 371. 
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was. But in doing so they, like Vachaspati himself, little realized that the 
retention of this term would, in the long run, “give rise to misconceptions 
and allow them to gather round the Vedanta of Shankara”. 1 Theie are 
very few persons who now understand this term in the sense in which it 
was retained by Vachaspati. The sense which Bhaskara put upon it has 
virtually succeeded in eclipsing Vacbaspati’s sense, and the result is that 
much uncalled for prejudice or bias has been engendered against Shankara’s 
philosophy, especially in the minds of those persons whose outlook is 
predominantly materialistic and who do not like to be told that all their 
precious possessions and dear and near relations arc in reality so many 
unreal things only. 

Shankara, as we shall see, never confused between subjective and 
objective existence. He did not regard the objective world as unreal for 
practical and moral purposes, and carefully distinguished it from dreams 
and other illusory appearances. He was a formidable opponent not only 
of Vijnanavadin and Shunya-vadin Buddhists, but of all Buddhists alike, 
and he left no stone unturned in criticizing them and in virtually driving 
their religion out uf India. It is, therefore, very unfair to call him a 
Buddhist or to regard his philosophy as mayavada in its current sense. So, 
in our opinion, the use of the term mayavada for Shankara’s philosophy 
should be avoided, for it is very difficult to dissociate this term from the 
sense which it was originally intended by Bhaskaracharya to convey and 
with which it has been so long associated. 

It is, of course, not infrequently that the word ‘mays’ occurs in 
Shankara’s works. But varied are the senses in which it has been used by 
him. No doubt, at places it is used in the sense of illusory appearances 
also; but it is not its primary sense. Primarily it was employed to connote 
the mysterious power of the all-mighty Creator and Lord of the world. 
And it is in this sense that the word ‘maya’ may be said to have played 
an important part in Shakara’s philosophy also. But it is difficult to keep 
this sense apart from its other' senses. In case Shankara’s philosophy is 
designated as mayavada there is every. likelihood of these senses being 
confused, and, thereby, of the arousal of misleading misconceptions 
about it. 

Moreover, ‘maya’ even as the mysterious power of the Supreme Lord 
is not the last word with Shankara. It is neither a self-existent and 
independent reality nor the goal of human aspirations. On the other hand. 


1 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 371. 
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It is something that deserves to be discarded and got rid of. So to call 

Shankara’s philosophy mayavada is to exalt ‘maya’ to a status of which it 

is hardly worthy. To propound maya can never be said to be the true end 

of Shankara’s philosophical speculations. It is not maya but Brahman 

with which they are really concerned. Througout his extensive writings 

it is the realization of the latter, and not of the former, that is really 

aimed at. And whenever ‘maya’ is brought in, it is not with a view to 

make his reader realize its importance or value but in order to direct his 

mind towards the realization of his all-important Brahman. Brahman 

with Shankara, is the only true reality. Brahman with .Shankara is the 

whole and sole ultimate ground and support of all, and Brahman with 

Shankara is the only worthy end of human life. It is, therefore ouit^ 

desirable to call his philosophy Brabmavada. The term mayavada is 
rather a misnomer for it. y«v<iua is 

6—Tentative Justification for applying the epithet Brabmavada to 
Sbankara’s Philosophy 

A system of philosophy is generally named, and should be named 
after its most coaspicuous and characteristic fcatnrc. or after the u ltimate 
principle or ent.ty that i. propounds, and the names of the various w 
of western philosophy-materialism, idealism, realism, -monism. dnaZ 
p uraltsm, theism, deism, pantheism, pragmatism and the like—are so many 

nltedB*? S0 ° a “‘ nsi '- Sankara's philosophy, therefore, should be 
called Brabmavada, for Brahman is indubitably the most fundamental 
concept of it. For instance, it has been held therein that* ‘Brahman •« 
that by knowing which there remains nothing worth knowing’ l The know 
ledge of Brahman is exceedingly brighter than any other knowledge* it is 
the greatest purifier, the purifier of all purifiers. 2 The learned are thev 
who dwell in the knowledge of the one immutable Brahman 3 The kno * 
ers of Brahman (alone) are wise. 4 Brahman, the absolute and perfect’ 
being, the pure consciousness and the pure bliss, is alone the subiect anH 
the final goal of all the Upanishads, which do not propound Ainana 
etc., for the propounding of them cannot be deemed as serving anv* 

ful purpose. 5 All persons should always rest in the non-dual Brahman 
by having in their own self an immediate cognition of it. 6 It is B h 
alone, and not the material or unconscious duality which is propounded 


1 Atma-bodha, 55. 2 SBG., 9.2, 

3 SBG., 5.18. 4 SBG., 4,19 

5 Siddhaptamuktavali, Pi 15. g Tattvopadesha , 48, 
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by the Vedantas. The non-dual Brahman which is of the nature of cons¬ 
ciousness is pure bliss; whereas the unreal unconscious is by its very nature 
a source of sufferings. 1 By knowing Brahman as their own (true) self 
the wise become immortal. 2 Sbankara's works, in fact, are full of such 
dignifying utterings about Brahman and its knowledge. Many of them we 
shall be referring to in their appropriate contexts. Here it should suffice 
to say that all the logical, ontological, ethical and other considerations of 
his philosophy favour the application of the appellation ‘Brahmavada to 
it. And if we look into Shankara’s own writings for enlightenment on 

this point, we feel perfectly justified in making this choice. 

Shankara, we find, has not even once called his philosophy ‘maya- 
vada’, and its advocates, including himself, mayavadins, despite the fact 
that the word maya has been so freely used by him. On the other hand, 
he has definitely and repeatedly used the epithets Brahmavada and Brah- 
mavadins for his philosophy and its upholders respectively. For instance, 
in his commentary on Brahma-sutra (II. 1.29), where he has called the fol¬ 
lowers of the Sankhya-system of philosophy ‘Pradhanavadins’ and the 
advocates of Vaisheshika views ‘Anuvadins', he has named the upholders 
of his own views Brahmavadins. and has used this term twice in his com¬ 
mentary on that Sutra alone.3 The term ‘Brahmavadin’ is again used 
twice in his commentary on Sutra 38 of Pada II of the same Adhyaya, and 
once in his commentaries on Sutras II.3.53 and 11,1.6 each. Again in his 
introduction to the commentary on Sutra 11.2.11 the term ‘Brahmavadin' 
has occurred once, while the term ‘Brahmatmavadin' has been substituted 
for it in his commentary on Sutra II.1.14. Then the epithet ‘Brahmavada’ 
too has been employed in his commentaries on Sutras 1.1.31, 1.3.41 and 
11.2.9. Both the terms Brahmavadin and Brahmavada occur in his Aparo- 
ksbanubhuti 4 also, and the former in his commentary on the Shvetash- 
vatara Upanishad as well. 5 In his commentary on Kena Upanishad 6 
Shankara has also used, for his school of thought, the term ‘Brahmavit- 
sampradaya’ the meaning of which is quite similar to that of the term 
‘Brahmavadins.’ 

It is no use to multiply these instances. The few that we have men¬ 
tioned should suffice to show that Shankara himself named his system of 
philosophy ‘Brahmavada’, and that he would like it to be called by this 
name rather than by any other appellation. 


I Ibid. 49. 2. SB. Kena Up.. 1.2 

3 SBS. II. 1.29. 4 Ap. 109 and 128 

$ SB. Sfayet; Up. 1.1 and 3.21 6 SB. Kena up II. I 
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Prof. Raghavendrachar, in his book, ‘Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place 
in The Vedanta', proposes to call all Vedanta philosophy ‘Brahmadvaita’ 1 , 
and Pt. Brij Behari Lai Shastri, in his article, ‘Badarayana’s Brahm- 
sutra’ 2 , has preferred to use for Vedanta philosophy, the term ‘Eka Brah- 
mavada.* Both these suggestions are, of course, similar to our own, so far 
as they have a bearing on Sbankara’s system of philosophy; but there 
seems to be no specific purpose served by adding the word ‘advaita’ or 
'eka' to the word ‘brahma*, since the v ry etymological meaning of the 
word 'brahma' implies the oneness of Brahma, the absolute Reality. 

It cannot but be admitted that the terms ‘Brahma’ and 'Atma’ are, 
Strictly speaking, synonymous terms with Shankara and that the perfect 
identity of one’s true Self with Brahma is the most fundamental tenet of 
his philosophy, and also that, at places, he has used the term ‘Atmavadin’ 
as a substitute for the term ‘Brahmavadin.” So, apparently there seems 
to be nothing wrong in calling him an Atmavadin and his philosophy 
Atmavada, But the term ‘Atma’ is not usually taken in its ultimate sense. 
More often than not it is used for an individual self, and; sometimes, also 
for the mind and body of an individual. As a matter of fact Shankara 
himself has used it in all these senses. So to use the term ‘Atmavada for 
his philosophy would mean to expose it to an unnecessary hazard of mis¬ 
conception, For if so named, it is likely to be mistaken as subjective 
idealism, solipsism, egoism etc. It is, therefore, not desirable to replace 
the designation 'Brahmavada’ by the term ‘Atmavada.’ 

Advaitavada or Advaita 3 ( non-dualism ) is, of course, another 
epithet that is sometimes used for Shankara’s philosophy, and it cannot 
be denied that it is virtually an advaita philosophy. The Brahma of 
Shankara is undoubtedly a non-dual Being. But the world ‘advaitavada’ 
is ambiguous. It may as much mean materialistic monism as idealistic 
or spiritualistic one. As to what it really stands for the word “advaita’ 
says nothing. The name ‘Brahmavada’, therefore, is definitely preferable 
to the appellation 'Advaitavada’, for it is not only free from ambiguity, 
but is also more expressive than the latter, in so far as it explicitly states 
the name of the one ultimate Reality of Shankara and at the sametime 
Indicates something of its nature too. 

The other names that are in use for Shankara’s philosophy are ‘The 
Vedanta of Shankara*, ‘The Vedanta System of Shankara,* 'The Advaita 


1 Dvaita Phil.; p. 10 

2 Vedantanka of Kalyana (1993 V. Era), p. 124. 

3 See Chatterjee & Datta: An Intro, to Indian Phill, p, 375. 
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Vedanta of Shankara' or 'Monistic Vedanta.’ No doubt, unlike the epithet 
‘mayavada’, all these appellations are unobjectionable. But they are cer¬ 
tainly less significant than the term ‘Brahmavada’r Brahma to Shankara 
is not only an ontological Reality', but more than that. It is also ethically 
normative. But this fact is not indicated by the term ‘Vedanta’, as it 
is done by the term ‘Brahmavada’. Shankara has himself maintained that 
the object of all the Vedantas is to propound Brahma, And this the term 
‘Brahmavada’nicely brings out; but the term ‘Vedanta’ by itself throws 
no light upon it. Even Dr. R P. Singh who has designated his work on 
Shankara’s philosophy as ‘The Vedanta of Shankara’, has frankly admit¬ 
ted the cogency of naming this philosophy as ‘Brahmavada’ when he says 
that “the term Brahmavada is much more significant than the term maya¬ 
vada, because Brahman for Shankara is the highest good (Moksha) as well 
as the highest reality (Atman), and Brahmavada is an exposition of this” 1 . 





1 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 372» 
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THE SOURCES OF SHANKARA’S BRAHMAVADA 

1. The probable factors of influence on Shankara 

Sbankara, it is almost certain, was born and brought up in an ortho¬ 
dox family of 'Nambudri sect of Brahmins of Malabar.' 1 His exact date 
of birth may be a matter of dispute among scholars 2 ; but there seems to 
be little doubt about his parentage and the early influences on his life. 
“Early in his youth he went to a Vedic school, presided over by Govinda, 
the pupil of Gaudapada”, 3 And 'even while a young boy of eight he is 
said to have devoured with avidity and delight all the Vedas’ 4 . This clearly 
shows two things—one that he was a great genius and the other that it 
was under the influence of Vedic culture that he got his early impressions. 
And early impressions, we all know, are naturally very deep and lasting. 
Unless a person happens to be subjected to very strong and continuous 
impressions of opposite nature in his later life, the well-formed impres¬ 
sions of his earlier life have a decisive and far-reaching effect in determin¬ 
ing his later inclinations and thoughts. But in the case of Shankara we 
have no evidence or reason to 'suspect the annihilation of his earlier imp¬ 
ressions. All through his life Shankara continued to adore the Vedas, 
including the Upanishads, as ardently as any votary of them has ever done! 
Their influence on his views, therefore, must have been the greatest, and 
it is quite evident from all his works also. 

It is our firm Conviction that the Upanishads constitute the main 
source of Shankara’s Brahmavada. But before we dwell upon this point 
' we shall first take up and consider some other agencies that must have 
also played some part in moulding his views and the mode of their expres¬ 
sion, It is, however, not possible to make an exhaustive survey of all 


1. 8. RadhajcrUhnan : I. P, Vol. II, p. 448, 

2. Ibid, p. 447. 3. Ibid, p. 448. 
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such agencies, for they are bound to be too many and of too diverse k 
nature to be discovered and discussed here. All the persons with whom 
Shankara came into contact, all the scriptures that he studied, in short, 
the entire atmosphere in which he breathed and moved, must have had 
some sort of effect, conscious or unconscious, direct or indirect, favourable 
or unfavourable, on him and his views. But it is neither possible nor 
desirable to undertake the discussion of all such influences here. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with an account of such important factors 
only as seem to have played a definite and distinct part in determining 
the nature of his Brahmavada. 

( a ) The Buddhistic influence 

Let us begin with the consideration of the so-believed Buddhistic 
influences. Those who view Shankara as a crypto-Buddhist are of opinion 
that Shankara’s philosophy has been essentially influenced and shaped by 
the thoughts of Bauddha scholars. Even Dr. DasGupta who has rightly 
observed a number of points of difference between the Buddhistic 
idealism and the idealism of Shankara Vedanta 1 has willingly remarked 
that “There seems to be little doubt that these Upanishadic interpretations 
were very much influenced by the development of Buddhistic Idealism.’’ 2 
On the other hand, some orthodox followers of Shankara deny the 
Buddhistic influence on his philosophy down-right. 

But on an impartial observation both these views seem to be more 
or less extreme. It may undoubtedly be remarked that it seems to be rather 
too much to think that Shankara was in no way influenced by Bauddha 
writers. At least in respect of his method of discussing philosophical 
problems Shankara must have been influenced by them. It is true that he 
did not imitate Nagarjuna in employing his dialectical method in the same 
manner and to the same extent as Shri Harsha and Citsukha did 
after him; all the same it cannot be said that he has not employed it. 
Nor can we say that he borrowed his argumentative method from the Upa- 
nishads. For so far as the Upanisbads are concerned this method is cons¬ 
picuous by its absence there. No doubt it can be said that the employment 
of the dialectical method by Shankara might have been due to the influence 
of Gaudapada who was his grand-teacher and with whom he associated 
himself by writing a commentary on his famous Karikas on the Mandukya 
Upanishad. But even by maintaining this the Bauddha writers’ influence 


1 Vide Indian Idealism (p. pt 173-160). 

2 Ibid. p. 149. 
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on him, at least in this respect, cannot altogether be denied. For, then, 
he might bs said to have been indirectly indebted to them, through 
Gaudapada himself. Directly or indirectly, in this respect at least 
Shankara seems to have been influenced by the writings of Nagaijuna and 
such other Bauddha scholars. But it is only a matter of method. One may 
very well employ the methods of one’s opponent even. But the affinity bet¬ 
ween their methods is by no means the same as an agreement between 
them or their views. And similar seems to be the case with regard to 
Shankara and the Buddhists. There may be some superficial resemblance, 
and even some real resemblance too, between their views; but so far as the 
cardinal and characteristic features of their philosophies are concerned there 
are also vital differences between them. Moreover, the points in respect 
of which Shankara’s Brahmavada may be likened to the views of the 
Bauddha thinkers are not either characteristically Buddhistic, but 
belong to almost all schools of Indian thought, or Shankara may be 
said to have been, in all likelihood, indebted for them to the Upanishads 
and not to the Buddhists. That Shankara got his inspiration from the 
Upanishads and not from the Bauddha thinkers seems to be almost cer¬ 
tain. Dr. R. P. Singh seems to be right when he says that “the Vedan- 
tism of Shankara is not inspired by Buddhism and it is uninstructive to 
affiliate it to Idealism and Nihilism of the Buddhist type,’* 1 


The most fundamental doctrine of Sbankara’s Brahmavada is the 
ultimate identity of every individual self with Brahma, the eternally 
immutable and pure consciousness. But according to the Buddhists 
there is no permanent self. Most of them identify it with the constantly 
fluctuating parallel series of mental states. Secondly, Shankara regards 
bis Brahma as the ultimate ground and support of all empirical exis¬ 
tence. According to him nothing exists or can exist apart from or 
independent of It. But such an idea is conspicuous by its absence in 
Buddhistic philosophy. Most of the Buddhists do not believe in any 
eternal and changeless ‘being*, conscious or unconsious; but are thorough¬ 
going propounders of the doctrine of momentarioess. According to 
Shantarakshita, a well-known Buddhist himself, it is in respect of this 
point that Buddhism differs from the philosophy of the followers of the 
Upahishads. In the words of Dr, DasGupta Shantarakshita is said to 
have maintained that “...his only point of quarrel with the followers of 
the Upanishads was in the fact that they admitted one eternal conscious- 


1 The Vedanta of Shankara, Preface, p. U, 
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ness as the ultimate principle, whereas he admitted only parallel 
series of consciousness. ” 1 Even if it be granted that *there are 
many important Buddhistic idealists, such as Asbvagbosha, Asanga, 
Vasubandbu, Stbiramati and others, who admitted one eternal 
consciousness as the ultimate principle’ 8 , the difference between their 
idealism and Shankara’s Brahmavada stands intact. For, as it has been 
observed by Dr, DasGupta himself, the important “...point that comes 
out in comparing the idealism of the Shankara school of Vedanta 
with that of the Buddhists is that though in Vasubandhu’s ideal¬ 
ism we find that one permanent entity as pure bliss and consciousness 
is admitted as the ultimate reality, as is also found in this school, yet no 
attempt has been made in the former to show that this ultimate principle 
of pure intelligence forms the basic principle of all our consciousness even 
in our ordinary experiences.” 3 And this observation is quite in keeping 
with the view of Prakashatman as expressed in bis Panchapadikavivarana. 
/ According to Prakashatman, to put it in the words of Dr. DasGupta, “the 
S great difference between the Mahayanists and the Vedantins consists in the 
a fact that the former hold that the objects have neither any separate 
I existence nor any independent purpose or action, while the latter hold that 
1 / though the objects are in essence identical with pure consciousness, yet 

/ they can fulfil independent purposes or functions and have separate abiding 
V and uncontradicted existence” 4 

Besides this, it has got to be remembered that the admission of the 
one ultimate principle of eternal consciousness is, in fact, incompatible with 
the doctrine of universal momentariness. Vasubandhu and others, it appears, 
were influenced by the Upanishadic notion of Brahma, and, thus emg 
convinced of the untenability of the Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness, 
adopted a view which, truly speaking, goes against it. So 1 1 e 
taken as a point of resemblance between Shankara and Vasuban u, etc., 
the former cannot be said to be indubitably indebted to the latter. The 
more plausible view, in fact, would be to regard both of them as being 
indebted to the Upanishads, of which, as we shall see in this very chapter, 
the idea of the eternally changeless basic principle of ubiquitous cons¬ 
ciousness constitutes the most important characteristic feature. 

Moreover, all the Buddhists are heterodox and atheists. They believe 
neither in the testimony of the Vedic texts nor in the existence of the 
all-mighty and omniscient God; while Shankara believes in both of them. 


I .Indian Idealism, p. 149. 
4 Ibid, p. 174, 


2 Ibid 3 Ibid, p. 173, 
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It is really a very vital point of difference 
to be borne in mind before calling Shankara a crypto-Buddhist and regar¬ 
ding bis philosophy as essentially Buddhistic in nature. 

Then, the doctrine of ‘Causal Efficiency* (arthakriyakaritva) which 
may rightly be regarded as a very important feature of Buddhistic philo¬ 
sophy, and according to which ‘the Criterion of the existence of a thing 
consists in its capacity to bring about an effect' 1 , is not at all acceptable 
to Shankara. According to Shankara eveD non-existent things may some¬ 
times produce an actual effect. For example, actual death of a person is 
sometimes caused by imaginary poison (i e. due to the mere idea of 
having been bitten by a poisonous snake) 2 In his opinion, therefore, 
arthakriyakaritva or causal efficiency is no criterion of reality or real 
existence. 

According to the Buddhists a necessary implication of their doctrine 
of causal efficiency is the momentariness of all things, which, in turn, is 
said to imply the identity of an object and its awareness, But Shankara 
has vehemently criticized both these views, 3 Padmapada, a follower of 
Shankara, has also tried to show the absurdity of the doctrine of Causal 
Efficiency by maintainig that if causal efficiency means the producti¬ 
vity of its own awareness, then no awareness or idea has existence, for it 
does not produce any other knowledge of itself, and the awareness of one 
cannot be known by others except by inference, which again would 
not be direct cognition. If causal efficiency means the production of 
another moment, then the last moment having no other moment to pro¬ 
duce would itself be non-rxistent; and if the last moment is proved to be 
non-existent, then necessarily all the other moments would be non¬ 
existent. Existence is a nature of things, and even when the thing remains 
after an operation, it does not on that account cease to exist.” 4 

No doubt, there are a number of common points between Buddhism 
and Brahmavada. For example, both believe in the inexorable moral law 
of Karma, in liberation, and in selfcontrol, meditation and moral discipline 
as necessary means to it, and both have recognized the value of initial 
spiritual discontent as an essential first step to proceed in the direction of 
eternal equipoise and peace. But on this ground also we cannot regard 
Buddhism as the basis of Sbankara’s Brahmavada. As a matter of fact. 



1 Sarvadarshanasangraha : Bauddha-darshanam—13. 

2 Vide SBS: II. I. 14. 

3 Sec SBS. II. 2. 20-27 and II. 2. 28-31; and chapter VI. 

4 Ipdian Idealism, p.p. 175-76. 
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thesis points of resemblance between them constitute the common charac¬ 
teristics of almost all the systems of Indian philosophy leaving, of course, 
the Charvaka school apart, and may well be said to have their origin in 
an unknown antiquity. Tney are all found even in the oldest Upanishads, 
And so, if their definite origin is insisted on, they can confidently be 
said to have originated in the intuitive musings of the Upanishadic 
sages and not in the teachings of Gautama Buddha or his disciples. 
So far as these characteristics of Shankara’s Brahmavada are concerned 
it seems to be certainly fairer to attribute them to the Upanishads than to 
Buddhism, especially in view of the fact that to the former Sbankara has 
himself strongly pinned his faith while to the latter be has shown an all¬ 
round strong antipathy. 

Shankara, as we shall see in chapter V, views the world and its 
contents as something non-permanent or transient, and so he is- some¬ 
times believed to be endorsing the Buddhistic doctrine of the momentari¬ 
ness of all things. But while entertaining such a view we have got to 
remember that Shankara has openly subjected the Buddhistic doctrine of 
momenta riness to a vehement criticism 1 , and has never expressed any 
sympathy with it. To think that Sbankara subscribed to the Buddhistic 
doctrine of momentariness by holding the world to be non-permanent is 
to think that he openly contradicted bis own thesis by criticizing it. But 
it is not a fair attribute to a great logician like Shankara. Sbankara’s 
view of the world as a non-permanent entity is not the same as the Budd¬ 
hists’ doctrine of momentariness. To Shankara the non-permanent things 
cannot exist by themselves. All becoming, according to him, must have 
a being for its ground and support. The Bauddha advocates of the doctrine 
of momentariness, however, do not generally feel the necessity of admitting 
a changeless being to support apd explain their momentary events. Even 
those of them, Asanga, Vasubandhu and others, who could not help to do 
so failed to affiliate them properly with their principle of ultimate consci¬ 
ousness. So, even in this respect, Shankara cannot be said to owe a debt 
to Buddhists, As a matter of fact, as we shall shortly see, he owed this 
debt too, like many others, to the Upanishads themselves which have 
unanimously spoken of the world as ephemeral (adbruva, adradha) and 
have held Brahma, the ultimate Being, to be the only final cause of its 
origin, subsistence, etc. The very first ’mantra’ of the Isba Upanishad 
has described the world and all its contents as being subject to change and 

as being pervaded by its Lord who is, later on, said to be perfectly 
immutable (anejadekam). 


1 SeeSBS. II,;2.j20»27, 
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Sometimes Shankara is believed to be indebted to Nagarjuna, tbe 
well-known Madhyamika Buddhist, for his classification of existence into 
Pratibhasika, Vyavaharika and Paramartbika satta's (illusory, pragmatic 
and real existences) as distinguished from absolute non-existence. No 
doubt, Nagarjuna had attempted a similar classification of existence before 
Shankara, To him, as to Shankara, “...there is not only the ultimate 
truth (Paramartha; there is also the relative truth of the phenomenal 
world (loka-samvriti-satya); there are, further, the sense-illusions, hallu¬ 
cinations and the like ( aloka-samvriti or mitbyasamvrita) which are 
contradicted in ordinary experience and also that which is 
merely non-existent, like the hare’s horn.” 1 So the guess that Shankara 
might have borrowed his classification of existence from Nagarjun,a does 
not seem to be altogether baseless. But if we take into consideration 
the difference between the terminology the two scholars have employed 
and also the fact that such a classification is, in fact, suggested by some 
of the Upanishads themselves, it may as well be said that both Nagarjuna 
and Shankara got their clues from the Upanishads independently and expre¬ 
ssed them in their own ways. Have not similar discoveries sometimes 
been made by different persons independently ? It is not at all a matter 
of surprise if similar ideas are engendered by similar conditions in the 
minds of two different thinkers. It is, therefore certainly nr ore desirable 
to ascribe Shankara’s indebtedness to the Upanishads which he reverenced 
than to nihilist Nagarjuna for whose views he had a definite aversion. 

In fact, the distinction between illusory appearances and empirical 
existence, both as different from absolute non-existence, is a matter of 
common experience, and must have ever been made by all men of common- 
sense. It does not require any special talent or insight to distinguish 
between them. The question is only about the distinction between empi¬ 
rical existence and ontological reality; and with this every conscientious 
reader of Chhandogj a Upanishad, to mention one Upanishad only, must 
feel struck when he finds the words ‘vacharambhanam’ (meaning an object 
of speech only) and 'satyam’ (nuaning real) as used for the effects and 
causes respectively. 2 

Moreover, there are points of vital difference between Nagarjuna 
and Shankara. In the words of Prof. A. C. Mukerji, “The world of 
appearance for Shankara, is noj entirely false; Being is immanent in the 
world of appearance. On the contrary, Nagarjuna’s conception does not 


1 HIP. Vol. II, p. 8. 

2 Chhand. Up. 6. U 4-0) see else 6.2,1*2, 





leave any reality for the phenomenal world which, for him, is as unreal 
as the horn of a hare.' In the veiy introduciion to his commentary on 
the Brabma-sutras Shankara has openly declared that ‘all the vedantas 
commence with the object of providing a positive proof for the oneness of 
the individual and the universal Self’ 1 2 ; but a similar dcc’aration has never 
been made by Nagarjuna. As a matter of fact, any such declaration would 
be incompatible with bis through and through negative dialectic. 

Thus, we may conclude that it is not very fair to view Shankara 
and his Brahmavada as being essentially indebted Jo Buddhism or its 
exponents. The point in respect of which he may most probably be 
said to be distinctly indebted to them seems to be the employment of the 
dialectical method. So far as his philosophical views are concerned their 
origin may more plausibly and justly be traced to the Upanishads and 
other orthodox texts to which he has himself repeatedly referred than to 
the writings of the Buddhists in criticizng whom he has left no stone 
unturned. 

(b) Yogavasishtha :— 

Although Shankara’s works contain no explicit reference to the 
Yogavasishtha, this work also seems to have had a definite influence on 
his views, and that especially in connection with his views about the 
nature of Brahma and its ontological identity with the individual self. 3 
“A carefu’ and comparative study," as says Dr, B. L. Atreya, “of the 
poetical works of Shankara, particularly the Vivekachudamani, the 
Aparokshanubhuti, and the.Shata-Shloki, with the Yogavasishtha will 
clearly show that Shankara was not only influenced by the Yogavasishtha 
but he also thoroughly imbibed its teachings, and in many places compo¬ 
sed almost literally identical verses and gave expression to almost the same 
ideas,’’ 4 Dr. Atreya has very assiduously discovered quite a large number 
of 'very strikingly similar verses’ from the Yogavasishtha and Shankara’s 
works and has given them in the foot-notes on p. p. 29-31 of his work 
entitled, ‘The Yogavasishtha and Its Philosophy.’ A perusal of these 
verses cannot fail to convince the reader of the great iufluence that 
Yogavasishtha seems to have exercised on the mind of Shankara. No 
doubt, if the author of the Yogavasishtha were not definitely known to 

1 The Nature of Self, p. pi 303*304. 

2 SBSi Introduction { affilN** * * 3TK*ll?ct I ) 

3 Vide Yogavasishtha, 3.7.20; 3.119 23; 4.22.25; 4.22.33; 5.43.26. ' 

4 Yv. Phil., p» 29, 
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have lived before Shankara, it could also be opined, on the basis of this 
clear-cut resemblanace between them, that he was influenced by Shankara 
and not Shankara by him. But Dr. Atreya has left no room for any doubt 
about his precedence. And his view has been gladly acquiesced in by 
prominent orientalists like Dr. A, B. Keith and Schrader. 1 In his opinion 
“the present Yogavasishtha must have been composed before the time of 
Bhartrihari and after that of Kalidasa, i. e., in the sixth century, A.D.” 2 

According to Dr. DasGupta “The date of the Yogavasishtha.cannot 

be later than the seventh or eighth century.” 3 In any case it is definitely 
a work of pre-Shankarite age. So the striking similarity between it and 
some of the verses of Shankara can conveniently and justly be explained 
only by accepting Shankara’s indebtedness to it. 

(c) Gaudapada 

That Shankara’s philosophical views must have been influenced by 
Gaudapada cannot but be admitted. No doubt, there is some difference 
of opinion among schloars about Shankara’s exact relation with him. 
Some hold him to be the teacher of Shankara’s teacher namely Govinda^ 
while others regrrd him as his own teacher, 4 5 although “In -all 
his works, Shankara subscribes himself as the pupil of Govindai’’ 6 - But 
there can be hardly any difTercr.ee of opinion with regard to Gaudapada’s 
influence on him. The very fact that Shankara undertook to write a 
commentary on his Mandukya-Karika, and thus to associate himself with 
him, is adequate enough to show that he endoised at least some of the 
fundamental ideas of his predecessor. Both Gaudapada and Shankara 
believe in the true reality of Brahma alone. To Gaudapada, as to 
Shankara, “It is the One that is ultimately real”, 6 and Gaudapada, 
like Shankara, 'agrees with those who hold that there is no coming into 
being'; meaning thereby that the true being can never 'by its own nature 
suffer change’, 7 and that which suffers change cannot be a real ‘being.’ 
So, says Gaudapada, “A thing that exists neither in the beginning nor 


1 Vide Yv. Phil., p. 38, foot-nhtes. 

2 Ibid. p. 38. 

3 Indian Idealism, p. 154. 

4 Ibid. p. 149, 

5 Indian Phil,, p, 448; see also AHIP., p. 444. 

6 Indian Idealism, p. 150 and Mand. Karika, 1. 17. 

7 Ibid. p. 151. 
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id the end is just the same (non-being) even at present* 1 And this is what 
Shaokara would also hold. According to him as well, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, the truly real is the eternally unalterable or immutable 
alone. 

Again, according to Gaudapada and Shankara both, the self of an 
individual is ultimately identical wiih the Absolute Reality, the Brahma. 
In its true’ or essential nature it ‘is subject to neither dissolution or 
destruction nor to creation or birth; it is neither enchained nor an 
aspirant after liberation, nor even, strictly speaking, ever liberated’. 2 3 

Also the fact that Shankara has sometimes supported some of his 
views by making reference to Gaudapada’s Karikas, shows that at least 
in respect of such views he has been influenced by Gaudapada, For 
example, in his commentary on Brahma-Sutra (II. 1. 9) he refers to 
Mandukya-Karika (I. 16; and thereby identifies his view with that of its 
author. 

Theu, Gaudapada’s influence on Sbankara's writings is particularly 
palpable in respect of the application of the term ‘maya’ to empirical 
existence. No doubt, Shankara has primarily used this term for the 
mysterious power by means of which the Almighty Lord projects or 
creates the. objective world; 8 but the fact that he has also used it for 
the world itself cannot be denied. And this seems to be largely due to 
the influence of Gaudapada on him who has made use of this term in as 
many as fifteen verses of his Karikas, and in some even twice. 4 5 This, 
however, cannot obliterate the fact that while Gaudapada “tends towards 

subjectivism.Shankara is uncompromising in his anti-subjectivism ” 8 

AH the same it has got to be admitted that Gaudapada must have exer¬ 
cised some influence on Shankara’s views. 

(d) Other influences:— 

According to Shankara the world which is of the nature of becoming 
has Brahma, the Absolute Being, for its ultimate ground and support; 
bu% all. the same, this becoming is said not to affect in the least its under¬ 
lying Being. The Being which is self-existent and absolutely changeless 
cannot by its very nature allow itrelf to suffer any change. The world is 
thus viewed to be only an appearance of the absolute Being and not as a 


1 Mand. Karika, 2. 6. 

2 Mand. Karika, 2. 32, and Shankara’s Commentary on it. 

3 C/6 Chapter V. 

4 Mand. Karika, 1. 7,16,17{ 2. 12, 19, 81} 8.19, 24, 27, 28, 29; 4.38, 99, 61 and 69* 

5 A HIP. p. 339} see chapter VI. 
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real transformation of it. This view of Shankara has been designated as 
‘Vivartavada’ and the term ‘vivarta’ has been used by Shankara himself. 
But the term ‘vivarta’ does not occur in any of the recognized sources of 
his Philosophy. Nor can we say that Shankara was himself the originator 
of this term, for the term had already been used by Bhavabhuti, who 

".could not have borrowed it”, as it has been rightly observed by 

Dr * B.L. Atreya, “form Shankara, as modern scholars place him at the 
ei »d of the 7th century, A. D. 1,1 So a monistic philosophy like that of 
Shankara must have been in cxi. tcnce before the time of Bhavabhuti and 
the term ‘vivarta’ must have been used by some writer or writers on it. 


Mr. A. Gough has given expression to the view that to Shankara 
his Vedanta doctrine “...was handed down by an unbroken series of 
teachers intervening between him and the Sutrakara.” 2 One may not 
see quite eye to eye with Mr. Gough; but it seems to be quite reasonable 
to believe that there must been some writer or writers on monistic philo¬ 
sophy who used the term ‘vivarta’ before Shankara and by whose views 
Ankara was influenced in some measure at least. 


or wr-f S a mattef ° f fact ’ the View that he was indebted to some thinkers 

indicti? th c r u thi ? n th ° Se that haVe been S ° far ment ioned here, is 
instant by u ? hankara ’ sown commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. For 
the Fim *? comm r entar y on Sutras 20 to 22 of the Fourth Pada, of 

teachers witt byaya ’/ efere u Ce ha§ beeD made 4 ° the Views of three a °cient 
Of thee Tu h rC ^ ard ° the re,ation of ‘he individual soul to Brahma 
last i* 6 teachers ’ Ashmarathya, Audulomi and Kashakritsna the 
reiit * S f ,a,d u Ph° ,d ‘‘the doctrine that the soul is absolutely non Jiff^ 
indiVn? Brahma ’ which in some Wfl y or other presents itself as the 

hv *h dU t S ° U1 ’ 3 ’ and U 18 essentia,I y ,he vi * w «hat has been maintained 
by Shankara himself. In Sutras 7 to 14 of the Third Pada, of the Foiirth 

dhyaya, mention has been made of the views of Jaimini and Badari and 
hhankara has clearly endorsed the view of the latter that the soul of one 
who is in possessio of the lower knowledge of Brahma goes after death 
to the Lower Brahma and not to the Highest Brahma itself. Tbes 
instances clearly show that Shankara was positively influenced by teachers 
like Kashakritsna and Badari, the details of whose viws have been unfor¬ 
tunately lost to us. 


1 Vv. Phil, p. 34. 

2_ Thibaut’s Intro, to his Trans, of the Vedapta-sutras. p. XVIIJ. 
1 Jbid.p.XJX. 
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in the end is Just the same (non-being) even at present. 1 2 3 And this is What 
Shankara would also hold. According to him as well, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, the truly real is the eternally unalterable or immutable 
alone. 

Again, according to Gaudapada and Shankara both, the self of an 
individual is ultimately identical with the Absolute Reality, the Brahma. 
In its true- or essential nature it ‘is subject to neither dissolution or 
destruction nor to creation or birth; it is neither enchained nor an 
aspirant after liberation, nor even, strictly speaking, ever liberated’. 8 

Also the fact that Shankara has so.hetimes supported some of his 
views by making reference to Gaudapada’s Karikas, shows that at least 
in respect of such views he has been influenced by Gaudapada. For 
example, in bis commentary on Brahma-Sutra (II. 1. 9) he refers to 
Mandukya-Karika (I. 16; and thereby identifies his view with that of its 
author. 

Then, Gaudapada’s influence on Shankara's writings is particularly 
palpable in respect of the application of the term ‘maya’ to empirical 
existence. No doubt, Shankara has primarily used this term for the 
mysterious power by means of which the Almighty Lord projects or 
creates the . objective world; 8 but the fact that he has also used it for 
the world itself cannot be denied. And this seems to be largely due to 
the influence of Gaudapada on him who.has made use of this term in as 
many as fifteen verses of his Karikas, and in some even twice, 4 5 This, 
however, cannot obliterate the fact that while Gaudapada “tends towards 

subjectivism.Shankara is uncompromising in his anti-subjectivism ” 6 

All the same it has got to be admitted that Gaudapada must have exer¬ 
cised some influence on Shankara’s views. 

(d) Other influences:— 

According to Shankara the world which is of the nature of becoming 
has Brahma, the Absolute Being, for its ultimate ground and support; 
hu*, all, the same, this becoming is said not to affect in the least its under¬ 
lying Being. The Being which is self-existent and absolutely changeless 
cannot by its very nature allow itrelf to suffer any change. The world is 
thus viewed to be only an appearance of the absolute Being and not as a 


1 Mand. Karika, 2. 6. 

2 Mand. Karika, 2. 32, and Shankara's Commentary on it. 

3 C/6 Chapter V. 

4 Mand. Karika, 1.7,16,17; 2.12,19, 31; 3.19,24, 27, 28, 29; 4.98, 99, 61 and 69' 

5 A HIP. p. 939; see chapter VI. 
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real transformation of it. This view of Shankara has been designated as 
‘Vivartavada’ and the term ‘vivarta’ has been used by Shankara himself. 
But the term ‘vivarta’ does not occur in any of the recognized • sources of 
his philosophy. Nor can we say that Shankara was himself the originator 
of this term, for the term had already been used by Bhavabhuti, who 

«.could not have borrowed it", as it has been Tightly observed by 

Dr. B.L. Atreya, "form Shankara, as modern scholars place him at the 
end of the 7th century, A. D. ” 4 So a monistic philosophy like that of 
Shankara must have been in exi. tcnce before the time of Bhavabhuti and 
the term ‘vivarta’ must have been used by some writer or writers on it. 

Mr. A. Gough has given expression to the view that to Shankara 
his Vedanta doctrine "...was handed down by an unbroken series of 
teachers intervening between him and the Sutrakara.” 2 One may not 
see quite eye to eye with Mr. Gough; but it seems to be quite reasonable 
to believe that there must been some writer or writers on monistic philo¬ 
sophy who used the term ‘vivarta* before Shankara and by whose views 
Shankara was influenced in some measure at least. 

As a matter of fact, the view that he was indebted to some thinkers 
or writers other than those that have been so far mentioned here, is 
indicated by Shankara’s own commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. For 
instance, in his commentary on Sutras 20 to 22 of the Fourth Pada, of 
the First Adhyaya, reference has been made to the views of three ancient 
teachers with regard to the relation of the individual soul to Brahma. 
Of these three teachers, Ashmarathya, Audulomi and Kasbakritsna, the 
last is said to uphold "the doctrine that the soul is absolutely non-diffe- 
rent from Brahma, which in some way or other presents itself as the 
individual soul’’ 3 , and it is essentially the view that has been maintained 
by Shankara himself. In Sutras 7 to 14 of the Third Pada, of the Fotirth 
Adhyaya, mention has been made of the views of Jaimini and Badari, and 
Shankara has clearly endorsed the view of the latter that the soul of one 
who is in possessio of the lower knowledge of Brahma goes after death 
to the Lower Brahma and not to the Highest Brahma itself. These 
instances clearly show that Shankara was positively influenced by teachers 
like Kasbakritsna and Badari, the details of whose viws have been unfor¬ 
tunately lost to us. 



1 Vv. Phil , p. 34. 

2 i Thibaut’s Intro, to his Trans, of the Vedapta-sutras. p. XVJIJ. 
| Ibid, p. XIX. 
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• 

(d) (I) Bhartrihari 

Dr, Das Gupta has rightly maintained that»“ "the interpretations of 
the Upanisbads on the monistic line had already been made by various 
writers long before Shankara” 1 . And even bis ‘vivarta' view of causation, 
which, in the opinion of Dr. Das Gupta, ‘could be regarded as in some 
sense original' 2 was “not only anticipated bj some forms of Vedavada 
view which preceded Shankara, but also by Bhartrihari, who preceded 
Shankara by about a century, in his Bakyapadiya’’ 3 . As to Bhartrihari’s 
philosophy it may briefly be satd that in it only ‘...one being or reality as 
Brahman is regarded as the ultimate truth and everything else is consi¬ 
dered to be mere appearances. So far as these appearances were concer¬ 
ned Bhartrihari was quite willing to accept the ordinary realistic view... 

.. but from the ultimate point of view Bhartrihari would not for a 

moment admit the e istence of anything else but the ultimate being, 
Bhartrihari thinks that tt is by the power of Brahman that all these 
various manifestations, such as individual subjects, the objects and all the 
relations that appear, have to be explained, yet that power is not in its 
nature different from the nature of Brahman’* 4 . Now, in saying all this 
Bharlrihari really appears to be anticipating Shankara’s Brahtnavada. 
And this assertion of ours, I think, will be duly justified by a perusal of 
our subsequent account of it. So in view of this fundamental affinity 
between them it is not at all unreasonable to maintain that Shankara's 
view of Brahma must have been in some measure influenced also by 
Bhartrihari’s writings. 

(d) (if; Smritis : especiailly Bhagavadgita 

That the orthodox scriptures of secondary authority (smritis), such 
as Manusmriti, Mahabharata and Shrimadbhagavadgita, must have had 
some hand in shaping Shankara’s views seems to be amply evident from 
bis own works themselves. The very fact that he has repeatedly cited 
them in support of his views clearly evinces their hold on him. In his 
commentary on the Brahtr.a-Sutras alone there are in no case less than 
forty-nine references to Shrimadbhagavadgita 5 , and his commentaries on 


1. Indian Idealism, p. 195. 

2. Ibid. p. 196. 

3. Indian Idealism,^. 196. 

4. Ibidi 


5. C/O SBS. 1.1.4, 5, II, 20, 26; 1.2 2, 6, 12, 16; 1.3.19, 23; 1.4.22; 2.1.1, 6, 14, 34, 
2.2.10; 3.2 ! 37. 41; 3.3 31, 32,559; 34 20, 34, 30 , 40 , 47, 51; 4.1.2, 10 , 12 :4.2.20,21 
and 4-4-20* 
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the Brahma-Sutras and Bhagavadgita conjointly contain at least as many 
as fourteen references to the Mahabharta 1 and ten to Manusmriti 2 3 . There 
are, of course, quotations from other Smritis as well, such as Jabala 
Smriti 8 , Gautama Smriti 4 , etc.; but their number is comparatively small. 
Any way the influence on him of such orthodox scriptures as are believed 
to be in conformity with the Shrutis or Vedic literature is adequately 
evident from his appeal to their authority. 

H« The Main Source, the Upanishads 

It is, however, the Upanishads which really constitute the main 
source of Shankara's Brahniavada. They are, I think, the most potent 
factor of all such factors as seem to have exercised their influence in 
shaping his fundamental Philosophical ideas. And the soundness of this 
belief is amply borne out by all available evidence both internal and 
external. 

In the first place, it may be urged that Shankara has himself regar¬ 
ded the Upanishads as the highest and the only independent authority 4 * 
with regard to the knowledge of Brahma which is beyond sense-percep¬ 
tion and the propounding of which may undoubtedly be said to be the 
main object of his Brahmavada. For instance, he has explicitly stated 
that ‘the ultimate Self or Brahma is to be known from the Vedanta (i. e. 
the Upanishads) only’ 5 6 , and that ‘the Brahma has for its source the 
Shabda (Upanishads, lit. word) 0 . According to him ‘Brahma is (a pro¬ 
perty) of the Upanishads (exclusively)’ 7 . ‘There is in reality’, says he, 
‘only One which is of the nature of eternal purity, knowledge and free¬ 
dom, and this One can be approached or known through the Upanishads 
alone’ 8 . ‘The knowledge contained in the Upanishads is the complete 
or perfect knowledge’ 9 . Now, these and many other such assertions of 


1 . C /6 SBS: I. 3.24 and Hi 1.1 and SBG. II. 21,28; III (Intro.). 4 VI 3.4 

XII. 19; XIII. 2; XVIII. 55, 66 . * 

2. C /6 SBS. I. 2.19; f. 3.28,36; II. 1.1,11, and 

SBG. III. 14; VI. 4 & XV. 20. 

3. See SBS. I, 2.32; III. 4.20 and 40. 

4. SBG 5. 18. 

4*i SBS. II. 1 . 1 . (Translation mine). 

5 . SBS. (Intro. ). 

6 . SBS. II. 1.27. 

7 . SB. Kena Up. (Intro.). 

8 . Siddbanta-muktavali, p. 23. 

9 . SBS. II, 1.11. 
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Shankara clearly show his profound reverence for these ancient scrips 
tures and point to the great influence which they must have exercised on 
his mind. 

In his commentary on Brahma-Sutra I. 1.4 Shankara has definitely 
rejected the view that Brahma, the main object of bis enquiry ( and as 
such the most fundamental concept of his philosophy), can be known 
through other sources different from the Upanishads. There he has 
considered the objection that ‘it is not correct to say that the true Self 
or Brahma is known from the Upanishads only, for it is an object of 
seif-consciousness’ 1 , and has maintained that the object of self-conscious¬ 
ness is the witness of one’s own mental processes only, it is not known 
as the Self of all and as residing in all beings (i, e. as true Self or 
Brahma). And then, by adducing an extract from the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, whi.ch declares that the true Self or Brahma belongs to the 
Upanishads 2 , he has tried to evince to his opponent that the adjunct 
‘aupanishad’ (belonging to the Upanishads) would be apt only if the 
Brahma or Self be said to be known through the Upanishads mainly 3 . 
In the opinion of Shankara it is the purport of the Upanishads that has 
been propounded in the Bhagavadgita 4 and other scriptures of secondary 
authority, and in case these scriptures are found to hold a view which 
does not tally with that of the Upanishads their authority with regard to 
that view is not to be accepted 6 . 

Moreover, the very fact that Shankara undertook to write commen¬ 
taries on all the principal Upanishads and the Brahma-Sutras, which are 
believed to contain only a consolidated exposition |of the Upanishads, 
themselves, clearly goes to show that he was anxious to propound and 
spread their views and to associate his own views with them. His writings, 
therefore, are to be treated as a mere elaboration or exposition or syste¬ 
matization of the views of the Upanishads as he understood them. And 
the numerous references that he has made to these Upanishads in his 
commentaries on the Bhagavadgita and Brahma-Sutras should leave no 
doubt in our minds about the enormous influence they wielded on him. 
In these two commentaries alone there are no less than fourteen hundred 
and fifty references to them. The Chhandogya Upanishad alone has been 
quoted nearly six hundred times, the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, at least 
four hundred and eighty times, the Taittiriya one hundred and ten, the 


3. SBS. I. 1,4. 


1 . SBS. I. 1.4. 

4. SBG, III. 16. 


2. SB. Br. Up. III. 9.26. 
5, SBS. II. 1.1, 
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Mundaka one hundred, the Katha nearly ninety, and the Shvetashvatafti 
nearly sixty times. There are quotations from and references to other 
Upanishads as well; but their number is comparatively small, and we need 
not mention it. What has been shown is quite enongh to demonstrate 
our point that the influence of the Upanishads on Shankara’s Brahmavada 
is the greatest. It is therefore quite reasonable and just to treat them as 
its main source. And that they should be so treated is, in fact, the opinion 
of many an eminent orientalist too. 

In the opinion of Prof. Paul Deussen the philosophy of Shankara 
bears the same relation to the philosophy of the Upanishads as does a 
fruit to its flower. He has so beautifully expressed it that it is worth¬ 
while to give here his own words. He says that “On the tree of Indian 
wisdom there is no fairer flower than the Upanishads, and no finer fruit than 
the Vedanta philosophy. This system grew out of the teachings of the 
Upanishads, and was brought to its consummate form by the great 
Shankara.” 1 2 3 According to Prof. Max Muller as well, the Upanishads 
contain almost all the germs of Shankara’s philosophy. While speaking 
about it he says that “When we consider how abstruse many of these 
metaphysical ideas are which form the substance of the Vedanta philosophy, 
it is most interesting to see how Shankara succeeds in discovering them 

all, or at all events their germs, in the ancient Upanishads.we cannot 

deny that the germs of many of the most recondite thoughts of Vedanta 
metaphysicians are really there imbedded in the Upanishads.” 8 Elsewhere 
he has maintained that “The most extra-ordinary feature of this Vedanta 

philosophy consists.in its being an independent system of philosophy, 

yet entirely dependent on the Upanishads.” 8 The same in fact can be 
sai<Ho be the view of Prof. Ranade when he maintains that "The Vedanta 
philosophy stands to the Upanishads almost in the same relation in which 
the philosophy of the Schoolmen stood to Aristotle.” 4 5 According to 
him the Upanishads along with the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita 
are the ‘foundation stones’ upon which is based ‘the whole of the philoe 
sophy of Vedanta.’ 8 But the Brama-Sutra being only ‘an aphoristic 
summary of the doctrines of the Upanishads’ 8 , and the Gita also propou¬ 
nding the truths already contained in them, not only according to Shankara 


1 Outlines of the Vedanta System of Phil., Preface. 

2 Three Lectures on the Vedanta Phil,, p. p, 135-36. 

3 Ibid, p. 31, 

4 A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Phil, pi 5. 

5 Ibid, p.205. 6 Ibid, p. 5. 
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but according to almost all orthodox people, it is quite reasonable to 
regard the Upanishads themselves as the main source of Shankara s 
Brahmavada. 

Nothing to say of Shankara’s Brahmavada alone, the Upanishads 
are sometimes looked upon as the fountain head of almost all the latter 
Indian philosophy. “The thinkers of India in all ages*', says Edmond 
Holmes, “have turned to the Upanishads as to the fountain head of Indias, 
speculative thought* K They are, in the words of Prof. Radhakrishnan, 
“the foundations on which'most of later philosophies and religions of 
India rest*' 1 2 * . “There is no important form of Hindu thought, heterodox 
Buddhism included*’, says Bloomfield, which is not rooted in the Upani¬ 
shads*’ 8 . We may not go to the length of endorsing this view in its 
entirety; but so for as its bearing on Shankara’s Brahmavada is concerned 
there seems to be no doubt about its truth. And' this truth is adequately 
borne out if we compare the fundamental ideas of Shankara's Brahmavada 
with those of the Upanishads. It is therefore quite desirable that before 
we pass on to the study of Shankara’s Brahmavada itself we should have 
a brief but comprehensive survey of the central ideas contained in the 
Upanishads themseves. But before we do so let us turn to a possible misund¬ 
erstanding which is likely to arise from what has been evidently stressed 
here. And it is to view Shankara as a blind follower of these ancient 
texts. As a matter of fact it, is not seldom that Shankara’s heavy 
indebtedness to the Upanishads has been so interpreted. But there is 
ample evidence to show that, strictly speaking, Shankara was not a blind 
follower of any person or texts whatsoever. 

(III ) Shankara, not a blind follower of the Upanishads— 

A blind follower of a person or a book does not exercise his own 
judgement. On the other hand, he takes their assertions, right or wrong, 
quite literally. He does not care for their consistency or coherence, but 
subscribes to them as they come to him. So far as at least these assertions 
are concerned his critical faculty remains almost completely dormant, 
and he follows them without raising any objection or doubt with regard 
to their cogency. But we find quite a different case with Shankara. His 
attitude, as we shall see, is just the attitude of a true seeker of truth. 
No doubt he has a great faith in the authority of the Vedic texts; but his 

faith in them is not irrationl or blind. It is not only founded on reasons* 
it also ever remains open to it. * 


1 Intro, to *The Phil, of the Up.’ by S. Radhakrishnan, p. 2. 

2 The Phil, of the Upanishads’, p. 14. 

The Religion of the Veda, p, 51, 
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. Shankara’s interpretations of the Upanishads are far from being 
always literal. Wherever a popular meaning does not seem to him to suit 
the general spirit of the texts he spares no pains in unearthing the right 
meaning, however far-fetched it may appear to be. In this respect, indeed, 
he seems to be actuated by the Biblical saying that 'the spirit saveth and 
the letter killeth.* To take only two instances of it, the reader of his 
works will do well to look to his interpretations of the words ‘deva’ and 
‘asura’ occurring in ‘Shruti’ 1, section II, Adhyaya I of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, and of the terms ‘viya* and ‘avidya’ ocurring in 'mantras’ 9, 
10 and 11 of Isbopanishad. 

Now, we all very well know the popular meanings of all these 
words; but with a view to saving the general spirit of the Upanishadic 
texts Shankara has deemed it to be desirable to interpret them quite 
differently. The terms *deva’ and 'asura' have been taken by him to mean 
such tendencies or activities of our senses (including intellect) as are of 
the nature of light and darkness respectively. The former are said to be 
those which are capable of sifting the true meaning or object of the 
scriptures from the wrong one (i. e. those which distinguish between good 
and bad, and right and wrong); whereas the latter are said to be those 
which are unable to do so. 1 In our own way we may view the former 
as our inner-light, conscience or reason and identify the latter with our 
instinctive animal tendencies. And this clearly shows Shankara’s broad¬ 
mindedness and penetrating insight employed in interpreting the texts he 
has undertaken to comment upon. Similarly, the words ‘Avidya* and 
'Vidya’ are not, in the commentaries concerned, taken by him in the 
ordinary senses of ignorance and knowledge in general, but in the sense 
of actions, such as the performance of sacrificial rites, and the knowledge 
of the gods connected with such actions, respectively. 2 And this is certa¬ 
inly not the attitude of a blind follower. 

To a casual reader the Upanishads may apparently seem to contain 
somewhat inconsistent accounts of the creation of the world; for some 
of them mention the ether 3 , some the elemental fire 4 and some the vital 
air (Prana) 6 , etc., as the first object of God’s creation. But Shankara 
very conveniently and ingeniously explains, or explains away, this incon¬ 
sistency by opining that the real purpose of the Upanishads is to propo¬ 
und Brahma as the ultimate origin of all things, and not the fact of 


1 SB. Chh. Up., I. 2. 1. 2 SB. Isha Up. 9, 8. 3 Tait. Up., II. 1. 

4 Chh, Up., VI. 2. 3. 5 Prashna Up., III. 3. 
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creation as such. 1 And so far as this ultimare origin of things is 
concerned all the Vedantas, Shankara says, propound it to be one and 
the same Brahma or consciousness 2 , and there is no difference of 
opinion between them with regard to this ultimate origin or Creator. 3 
Whether in so meeting the charge of inconsistency against the Upani- 
shads Shankara is right or not is not the point at issue here. What 
concerns us at present is only the consideration of the question; Is 
Shankara a. blind-follower of the Upanishads ?’ And the way in which 
he has tried to handle their seemingly divergent accounts of creation gives 
us a clear hint as to its answer. And knowing as we do that a critical 
interpretation or evaluation of a text is beyond a blind follower of it we 
cannot but answer it in the negative; How can Shankara who regards 
intellect as a means of illuminating all things, like a lamp in darkness 4 
be a blind follower of any person or text ? 

The fact that Shankara was not a blind follower of the Upanishads 
is also indicated by his treatment of that ‘mantra’ (Verse) of Shvetash- 
vatara Upanishad in which the sage Kapil has been spoken of as having 
been created in the very beginning of the creation and as having been 
endowed with manifold knowledge by the supreme Lord himself, 8 The 
bare fact that the Shvetashvatara Upanishad has so eulogized the sage 
Kapil is not adequate enough for Shankara to regard his view of creation 
as correct. He rejects it because it does not satisfy his reason and 
confronts the view of creation as maintained in the Upanishads them¬ 
selves.® 

In Aparokshanubhuti Shankara at one place is so bold as to say 
that: ‘I now reject the scriptural view that the deeds of former lives 
(Prarabdha) do not forsake a man, even when he attains the knowledge 
of his true Self.’ 7 But, can a blind follower of scriptures say this ? 

To Shankara mere scriptural knowledge is not enough. If it is to be 
made emancipating knowledge it has got to be duly verified through one’s 
own direct experience, and also to be actually lived 8 . He has carefully 
distingnished between Jnana and Vjjnana and has equally stressed the 
necessity of both. Jnana according to him is the knowledge of the scrip¬ 
tures, while Vijnana consists in making that knowledge an object of one’s 
own direct experience 9 . And a person in whose philosophy thinking, by 


2 SBS. 1.1.10. 

5 Shvet, Up. 5. 2, 
8 VideAp., 133, 


3 SBS. I. 4. 14. 
6 SBS. II. 1.1. 
9 SBG. VI. 8. 


1 SBS. X, 4. 14. 

4 SB. Br. Up. IV. 3. 7. 
7 Ap., 90. 
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exercising one’s own intellect, and verification of facts, through one's own 
direct experience, occupy so prominent a place as they do in Shankara*s 
Brahmavada 1 cannot be a blind follower of any texts. 

To view Shankara as a blind follower of any texts whatsoever seems 
to be, indeed, an instance of glaring injustice to him. How can a person 
who was so reasonable as he could go to the length of saying that ‘even 
scriptures cannot make one understand what is contradictory’ 2 , be a blind 
follower of any scripture ? To be a blind follower is to bid good-bye to 
reason; but Shankara is well-known as one who ‘knows how to reason 
accurately and logically’ 3 , and as one who stands unparalled among Indian 
philosophers in respect of ‘boldness, depth and subtlety of speculation’ 4 . 
His commentary on the Brahma-Sutras is generally recognized as being 
'remarkable’ not only for ‘the charm of its style’, but also for 'the logical 
consistency of its arguments' 5 . To call him a blind follower of the 
Upanishads, therefore, is not to have a just estimate of him. It may well 
be admitted that Shankara has profusedly propounded the truths contained 
in these scriptures. But to call a spade a spade is not blind faith. 

IV. The Upanishads and their contents 

The word ‘Upanishad’ is derived from the root ‘sad’ by adding the 
prefix ‘upani’ to it. As such, it is taken to mean either ‘that which takes 
a person close to God’, or ‘that which makes one sit just near one's 
teacher’ (Upasanna). The second meaning is quite in conformity with 
the belief that the Upanishadic knowledge was imparted secretly only to 
the chosen few students who had the privilege of sitting quite close to 
their preceptors. According to Shankara the word ‘Upanishad’ primarily 
means true or perfect ‘knowledge' (i, e. the knowledge of Brahman), either 
because it shackles or destroys ( the chain of the events of) conception, 
birth and old age, etc. of those persons who serve or acquire it, or because 
it takes them to Brahma, or because the greatest good of man ( viz. 
Brahma ) resides in it®. When a scripture is called an Upanishad it is, 
as says Shankara, only in a secondary sense, and that because it contains 
this emancipating knowledge or because it has Brahma for its subject- 
matter 7 . This interpretation of the word ‘Upanishad’ gives us a suffi- 


1 Vide Tattvopadesha, 82,83. 2 SBS. II. 1.27. 

3 Three Lectures on the Vedanta Phil., p. 45. 

4 Thibaut’s Intro, tohis Trans, of the Vedanta-Sutras, p. XtV. 

5 Hiriyanna : Outlines of Indian Phil. p. 339. 

6 SB, Teit, Up, Introduction, * 7 ibid. 
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ciently clear clue as to what Shankara himself deems to be the central 
theme of these scriptures. And, as we shall soon see, he seems to be 
quite justified in taking this general view of them. 

The exact number and time of these sacred texts is a matter of great 
difference of opinion among scholars 1 . But their historical dispute is of 
little significance for us. For, so far as our present purpose is concerned 
both the number and time of these scriptures are as definite as Shankara’s 
commentaries upon them. Isha, Kena, Katha, Prashna, Mundaka, 
Mandukya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya and 
Shvetashvatara are the generally recognized authoritative Upanishads, and 
as it is admitted on almost all hands Shankara commented upon all of 
them. And the very fact that he deemed it worth-while to comment upon 
them clearly shows that by his time all of them had strongly established 
not only their authority but antiquity too; Even if it be admitted that 
some Upanishads were composed when Buddhism had set in, it cannot be 
denied that at least the earlier ones had already been compiled before 
its advent, i. e. by 500 B. C. 2 And that is quite enough for our purposes. 
For, if we can trace Shankara’s views to them our contention that he 
was mainly influenced by Upanishads ’ and not by Buddhism will stand 
quite intact. 

The earliest Upanishads are believed to be those which are written 
in prose, and they are Aitareya, Taittiriya, Brihadaranyaka and 
Chhandogya. Their anteriority to Buddhistic age cannot be questioned. 
The Upanishads which are partly in prose and partly in verse, such as the 
Kena Up,, are said chronologically to come next, while those which are 
purely in verse have been viewed as the later ones, and the period of their 
compilation has been generally brought down to 300 B. C. There is, of 
course, this difference of style between them; but, as we shall see, this 
difference does not seem to have effected a similar difference between 
their general spirits. No doubt, it cannot be maintained that all the 
Upanishads contain one single topic or that they all agree in all their 
details. But so far as their general spirit or purport is concerned there 
seems to be a good deal of affinity between them. Opinion is, however, 
divided with regard to even this point. 

On the one hand, we have some modern scholars according to whom 
the Upanishads do not present to us ‘a comprehensive view* but propound 


1 See HIP. Vol. I, p. 28 and 38-39; also The Phil, of the Up 4 , p. p, 17-19, 
% §ee ARIP. Vol. II, p. 426, 
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‘even contradictory views’ 1 , and contain ‘very different lines of thought...’ 2 . 
On the other hand; there are the orthodox thinkers and writers on then 
who have viewed their contradictions and lack of comprehensiveness, 
either in one and the sane or in different Upanishads, as superficial only. 
In the opinion of Shankara himself ‘the Upanishads teach us one consis¬ 
tent systematic philosophy’ 3 . According to him their one meaning or 
object is the propounding of the universal Self or Brahma 4 . Even before 
Shankara there were a number of commentators on the Upanishads who 
tried to read in them ‘one uniform, systematic, dogmatic philosophy’ 6 . 
Badarayana, the author of the Brahma-Sutras, it is believed, has attemp¬ 
ted a comprehensive and consistent account of these very Vedic-texts; and 
Ramanuja and other commentators thereon and on the Upanishads, 
though not seeing eye to eye with each other in all important matters, 
agree among themselves at least in upholding, with Badarayana, the 
integrity and consistency of these sacred texts. 

All the Upanishads , so says Pandita Pitambara, “have for their 
purport, in the beginning, middle and end, the Brahma, the universal 
Self of all ®. When the central theme or meaning of a text is in dispute 
the Pandits in India, generally, look to six things, viz,, the introductory 
enunciation and concluding remark, recurrence, peculiarity, purpose, 
praise and argumentation contained in that text, and thereby try to 
ascertain its true meaning 7 . Accordingly, Pt. Pitambara has employed 
this method and thereby has tried to show that to propound Brahma 
alone is the chief concern of all the Upanishads 8 . 

According to Prof. Radhakrishnan “The central theme of the 

Upanishads.is the search for what is true” 8 . “The teaching of the 

Upanishads’’, says Prof. Hiriyanna, “we know, is predominantly 
monistic” 10 . Shankara, we believe, would probably have no objection to 
any such assertion; but he would certainly not agree with Prof. 

Radhakrishnan when he says that the Upanishads «.contain much that 

is inconsistent’ 11 . 

Let us, now, look into the queries and contents of the Upanishads 
themselves, and thereby ascertain the validity of our view that they contain 

1 Thibaut’s Intro., p. IX. 2 HIP. p. 1, ( Chapter XI.). 3 HIP., Chapter XI, p. 2. 

4 SB. Pr. Up. IV. 5. 5 HIP., Chapter XI, p. 1. 

6 Vichara-Chandrodaya, p. 303. ( Eng. rendering by the author ). 

7 Ibid. p. 304. 8 Ibid. p. p. 310-369. 

9 The Phil, of the Up., p. 26. IQ Outline? of Indian Phil., p. 336. 

U The Phil, of the Up v p. 14, r 
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almost all the fundamental facts of Shankara’s Brahmavada which may b 

put in a nut-shell as the following ones :— 

(1) Belief in a single ultimate Reality which is called Brahma, Sat 
or Self, etc., and is of the nature of consciousness and pure bliss, 

(2) declaration of an unqualified essential identity of the individual 
self with the universal Self or Brahma, 

(3) two views of Brahma and the world alike the former viewed 
as both qualified and unqualified, and the latter, sometimes as sat (real) 
and sometimes as asat (unreal), 

(4) assertion of the realization of Brahma or Self as the highest 
goal of human life, 

(5) recognition of jnana or knowledge as the only direct means of 
liberation, which is held to be eternal and, as such, the same as Brahma, 

(6) inapplicability of all categories of knowledge to knowledge or 
consciousness itself which is none other the real self of every individual, 

(7) and the recognition of the doctrine of karma, along with a 
great emphasis on moral and spiritual discipline. 

The fact that the sages of the Upanishads believed in a single 
ultimate reality is not only indirectly indicated by the nature of their 
persistent queries, but is also adequately proved both directly and indire¬ 
ctly. Its indirect proof, we may say, consists in the sages’ explicit 
denial and denouncement of duality and in their exuberant praises of the 
vision of one Brahma, while their unabiguous assertions about there 
being only one ultimate Reality may be said to constitute a direct proof 
thereof. Let us first take up some of these queries which besides pointing 
to the sages’ implicit faith in one ultimate reality also give us some idea 
about the general spirit of the Upanishadic texts. 

In the very beginning of the Shvetashvatara Upanishad we come 
across a number of sages assembled at one place and discussing among 
themselves the questions: 'What is the nature of Brahma, the cause (of 
the entire universe) ?, (or what is the cause of this world) ? (Is it 
Brahma ? ), Whence are we born ? Who (or what) makes us live ? Where 
are we grounded ? And by whom being impelled or overruled in pleasures 
and pains do we follow the course of this world V These questions are 
obviously, as Shankara has concluded in his commentary on the verse 
under consideration, about the ultimate cause of the origin, subsistence 
and order of this universe, and the singular forms of the words ‘kim% 
‘Karanam’ and ‘kena’ occurring there do not fail to indicate the sages' 
implicit faith in one ultimate cause of all. 
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Five learned householders, it is said in the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
enter into a discussion and then, led by Uddalaka, approach Ashvapati 

in order to seek from him a satisfactory-solution of the problems that 

are uppermost in their minds, viz., ‘Who is our Atman? What is Brahma? 
(Chh. Up. V. 11. 1). Ushasta, so it is maintained in the Brihadaranyaka 
Up., goes to Yajnavalkya and requests him in the words ‘Explain to me 
him, who is the Brahma, present and not beyond our ken, him who is 
the soul (Atamn) in all things’ (Br. Up. HI, 4 , 1 Hume’s Trans.). Both 
these enquiries clearly point out that the knowledge of Brahma was 
valued, by the sages concerned, more than any other knowledge and that 
Brahma was by them already believed to be the inner self of all things. 

Again, we are told in the Chhandogya Upanishad that when Shveta- 
ketu, having sat long at the feet of bis teacher and thinking himself 
to be a very learned person, returns home to his father, Aruni, the 
latter, seeing his son’s self-conceit, enquires of him if he has known that 
by knowing which ‘the unheard becomes heard of, the unthought, thought 
of, and the unknown, known’ (Chh. VI. 1. 3). This, again, shows that the 
sage, Aruni, the father of Shvetaketu, was of belief that reality is ultima¬ 
tely one from which has emanated everything known or unknown; and 
this belief of his was, as a matter of fact, later on explicitly stated by him 
when his son’s self-conceit disappeared and he humbly expressed his 
ignorance about the object of the enquiry made from him. 

The fact that the belief in a single world-ground and origin of all 
things was not peculiar to Aruni only, but was a commonly entertained 
belief of the Upanishadic sages, is strongly suggested by other enqiries 
which are exactly similar to that of Aruni of Chhandogya Upanishad. 
Shaunaka, so says the Mundaka Upanishad, approaches Angirasa and soli¬ 
cits his pleasure to instruct him about that by knowing which everything 
else becomes known. He says : ‘Through understanding of what, pray, does 
all this world become understood, Sir?’(Mund. Up. I, 1. 3-Hume’s Trans.).- 
Bhrigu, it is stated in the Taittiriya Upanishad, approached his father, 
Varuna, and requested him : ‘Teach me. Sir, Brahma’ (Tait. Up. III. 1): 
‘Who is this one or who is this one Self ?’ is the enquiry made in the 
very beginning of the third adhyaya of Aitareya Upanishad. Narada, 
who inspite of his being very well versed in so many arts and sciences,, 
as he himself expressed, felt unhappy, went to Sanat-Kumara who was 
considered to be, in those days, in possession of the true knowledge of 
the one self, and requested him to impart to him the knowledge of his 
true self so that he might also go beyond sorrow (Chh. Up; VII. 1.3). 
It was again the desire to know Atman, the self, which made Indra and 
Virochana stay patiently for so many long years, leading a well-disciplined 
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life of perfect celibacy, at Prajapati's place. And when the latter asked 
them as to why they had been staying at his door they said: “The Self 
(Atman) which is free from evil, ageless, deathless, sorrowless, hungerless, 
whose desire is the Real, whose conception is the Real-He should be 
searched out, Him one should desire to understand. He obtains all 
worlds and all desires who has found out and who understands that self- 
such do people declare to be your words. Sir, we have been living 
desiring Him” (Chh, Up. VIII. 7. 3-Hume’s Trans.). The query that 
Nachiketa makes from Yamaraja and which he prizes more than all the 
treasures and pleasures offered to him by the latter, apparently, no doubt, 
seems to be an eschatological query; but the reply that Yamaraja gave 
to him adequately indicates that this query also really pertained to the 
nature of Atman, the universal Self. (Katha Up. I. 1. 20 and onwards). 

The Kena Upanishad starts with the questions: ‘Impelled by whom 
does the mind fall (on its objects) ? Urged by whom does the vital breath, 
the first (of all the sense-organs), goes on running ? Urged by whom do 
people utter this speech ? What divinity yokes the sense-organs of vision 
and sound (to their objects) ?’ All these questions point to an implicit 
belief in a single source of all powers. 

The instances of such queries can, no doubt, be further multiplied. 
But we need not do so; for, a few ones that we have mentioned, we 
think, would suffice to serve our purpose of bringing home to the reader 
the fact of the persistent eagerness with which the sages of the Upani- 
shads sought the ontological knowledge of this world and of their 
self alike. We may admit that 'transmigration, or metempsychosis’ was 
to them, as Monsier Williams has pointed out, a ‘great bugbear 1 , as it 
has always been to almost all Indian theologians and thinkers, and that 
eschatological knowledge was also to them of much concern; but, as Prof. 
Ranade has said, “the desire of man to know the ultimate could not be 
finally quenched. He must know the answer to the most central problem- 
what is the Real, what is the Atman ?, and 'an attempt to solve this 
problem would lead the Upanishadic philosopher into the very heart of 
metaphysics.” 2 * “Knowledge-not much learning, but the understanding 
of metaphysical truths”, as it has been rightly observed by Prof. Hume, 

“was the impelling motive of the thinkers of Upanishads.. the one 

object of supreme value" 8 , and the truth of this observation seems to be 


1 C/6 Monsier WilliamsTBrahmanism & Hinduism, p. 41. 

2 Ranade : A constructive Survey of the Up, Phil, p. 64. 

8 -Hume: Intco.to hisTrans. of Thirteen Principal Upanishads, p, 58. 





well borne out by the nature of the queries mentioned here, and wi 
further be established by our brief but representative account o t e vas 
contents of the scriptures concerned. 

As we have already remarked the sages have explicitly denounced 
the viewing of ultimate reality as many. “That there is no plurality at 
all one should see with one's mind; (for) he who sees as if there were many 
here, goes from death to death” (Briha. Up. IV. 4. 19). The same 
assertion is almost literally reiterated twice in the Katha Upanishad 
(1.4.10-11). ‘Fear accrues to him who makes the slightest difference 
is a clear-cut pronouncement of the Taittiriya Upanishad (II. 7). That 
‘fear inevitably follows from duality or difference’ is what has again been 
affirmed in the Brihadaranyaka (I, 4. 2). ‘He who worships another god, 
thinking that he is different from him (lit. me), does not know; he is like 
an animal unto gods’ (Br. Up. I. 4. 10). ‘There is no happiness in the 

small or finite.... (and) the finite is that in which one sees another, 

hears another, (or) knows another.,(and) what is finite is subject to 

destruction^. u is the denouncement of the vision of duality that a 

sage of the Chhandogya Upanishad has made in his own way. Again, in 
the self-same Upanishad it h ;s been maintained that ‘those who know 
differently from this (that I am all this, or that the Self (alone) is all that 
is here, there and everywhere) are under the subjection of another king; 
their worlds perish and in all the worlds their desires remain unfulfilled.' 2 
‘He who leaves this world, O Gargi’, says Yajnavalkya, ‘without having 
known this indestructible One is as good as a slave (Kripana)’ 3 . Those 
who do not realize the universal Self, the one immutable and all-pervading 
reality, as their own self and as being the ground and support of all 
changing things in this world and elsewhere (lit. who are killers of 
their Self), so says the Isha Upanishad, ‘are doomed to-go to extremely 
dark regions.’ 4 ‘His is the most tremendous loss’, it has been held in the 
Kena Upanishad, ‘who departs from this world without having understood 
his true Self as the one innermost Self of all*. 5 

w 

Thus, the vision of real duality or difference has been definitely 
disparaged in almost all the principal Upanishads, while, on the other 
hand, we find exuberant praises showered on the indubitable realization 
of Brahma, the one absolute Reality, as one’s own Self. Immortality, 6 


1. Chh. Up. VII. 23.1 and VII. 24. 1. 2 Ibid. VII, 25. 2. 

3 Br. Up. III. 8.10. 4 Isha Up. 3. 5 Kena Up. II. 5. 

6 Kena Up. II. 5; Katha Up. I. 3. 15; Mund. Up. II. 2. 5;:III. 2. 9; Ait. Up. 4. 6,. 
5.4; Chh. Up. VII. 26. 2; Br. Up. IV. 4. 14; Shvet. VI. 15. 
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fearlessness 1 extinction of all doubts, 2 * desires 8 and karmas 4 * that keep 
one in bondage, removal of all grief® and of all ill-will and hatred 
towards others 6 , and eternal realization of all desires 7 , or perfect 
bliss, are repeatedly uttered to be the happy results immediately conse¬ 
quent upon it. 

Moreover, the Upanishads abound in such passages and verses as 
unambiguously and emphatically propound only one ultimate Reality, 
which is generally called by them Self, Sat or Brabma. For example^ 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says: ‘All this was in the beginning the 

Self alone.it did not see anythig else other than itself.’ 8 ‘All this 

that is there is this Self. All will forsake one who knows this all as 
different from the Self. 9 There is no second to it, nothing different or 
separate from it.’ 10 Verily all this is Brahma. 11 All this is Self. 12 ‘O 
saumya, all this was in the beginning the Self alone, strictly one without 
a second.’ 13 In the beginning all this was one Self alone, there was nothing 
whatsoever other than it that winked or worked. 14 The Brahma (or Self) 
is one from which all things are born, by which all are madc^to Jive when 
born, and to which all return when destroyed. 16 All these creations, O 
saumya, have the Sat for their origin, ground and subsistence. 10 All this 
that is there in the world of the nature of becoming is through and 

through pervaded by its Lord 17 .which, though the ground and support 

of all that moves, is perfectly immutable. When all things are known as this 
one Self only, all infatuation and grief of a person comes to an eternal 
end. 18 Just “As Agni (Fire), which is one, entering this world becomes 
varied in form according to the respective forms (of the objects it burns), 
so also the one inner self of all beings becomes varied id form according to 
the respective forms (of beings it inhabits) and also (exists) outside.’’ 19 
All this is established in the higher self. 20 Just as from a well-lit fire 


1 Tait. Up. II. 4 ; Br. Up. IV. 4. 25; IV. 2. 4. 2 Mund., II. 2. 8. 

3 Br. Up. I. 3. 21. 4 Mund. II. 2. 8. 

5 Isha, Up., 7; Katba I. 2. 12, 21; II. 4. 4 ; Mund. III. 2. 9; Chb. Up. VII. 1 3 - 

Br. Up. IV. 3. 22; Shvet. Up. Ill 20. ’ 

6 Isha, Up., 6; Katha Up. II. 4. 5. 

7 Katha Up. II. 5.12-13; Tait. Up. V. 1; II. 7; II. 9; Ait. Up. 5. 4 ; 

Chfa. Up. VII. 25. 2 ; VIII. 7.1; VIII. 15.1; Shvet. Up. VI. 12. ’ 

8 (Br. Up. I. 4. 1). 9 Ibid. II. 4. 6. 10 Ibid. IV. 3. 30 

11 Chb. Up. III. 14. 1. 12 Ibid. VI. 8, 7. 13 Ibid. VI. 2. 1. 

14 Ait. Up. I. 1. 15 Tait. Up. II. 1, 16 Chh. Up. VI. 8 4 

17 Isha. Up. 1. 18 Isha Up. 4-7. 

19 Katba Up. V. 9 (Eng, Trans, by T. M, P. Manadevan). 

20 Pr. Up. IV. 7. 
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come out thousands of sparks of similar nature, similarly* O saurnya, 
come out the manifold varied things from the Indestructible One in 
which they also get dissolved, 1 “He in whom the heavens, the earth and 
the interspace are woven, and also the mind along with all the vital 
breaths—him alone know as the one Self. Leave off other utterances. 
This is the bridge to immortality.” 2 * “Brahman is verily this immortal. 
In front is Brahman, behind is Brahman; Brahman is to the right and to the 
left. It spreads both above and below. Brahman is indeed this universe. 
It is the greatest.” 8 

The Upanishadic assertions about there being one ultimate reality 
of all can be immensely further multiplied, but ft does not seem to be 
necessary so to do. Whatever little has been already said with regard to 
it, is, I think, quite sufficient to establish ou& point. So we close this 
Upanishabic view of one. reality with on extract from the Mandukya 
Upanishad which is regarded by orthodox Vedantins even these days as 
an equivalent of Brahmavada and is believed, as held in Muktakopani- 
shad, to contain the gist of all the one hundred and eight Upanishads. 4 5 

It says in the very beginning of it: ‘All this is the syllable Om. 

...whatever there has been, is, or will be, is this Om alone. And whatever 
else there is that transcends the three-fold time that also is this Om itself; 
Undoubtedly all this is Brahma.’ 

In saying that Brahma is the only reality and the universal Self of 
all it, indeed, gets said that ultimately every self is essentially the same as 
Brahma, But the sages of the Upanishads are not satisfied with saying 
that alone. Their immediate and vivid realization of their identity with 
Brahma, the absolute Reality, fills their minds and hearts with so much 
joy that it overflows them and comes out in the form of their overt 
assertions, such as T am Brahma’ 6 , 'this self is Brahma’ 6 , ‘I myself am 
all this’ 7 , ‘lhat which is this self is the immortal, the Brahma, the all , 8 
And Uddalaka, a seer of the Chhandogya Upanishad, expresses the same 
truth to his son Shvetaketu by saying : ‘All this has for its self that which 
is this subtle (origin of the world); that is real, that is the Self, (and) *0’, 
Shvetaketu, that thou art’ 9 . He is sp sure of it and also so anxious to 


1 Mund. Up. II. 1. 2 Ibid. II. 5 ( Eng. Trans, by T. M. P. Mahadevan ). 

3 Mund. Up. II. 11 ( Eng. Trans, by T. M. P. Mahadevan ). 

4 Vide—Vedantanka, p. 4 ( An article on ‘Shankara’s views about Ishvara, Jiva^ 

and Sansara* by Shri BHarati Krishna Tirlha of Govardhana-Pitha ). 

5 Br. Up. I. 4. 10. 6 Mand. Up. 2 , Br. Up. II- 5.19. 

7 Chhand. Up. VII. 25,1. 8 Br. Up. II. 5.1, 9 Chh. Up. VI. 8,7. 
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bring it home to his son that the same truth has been repeatedly expressed 
nine times during their conversation at one time.* Brahma, so it is said 
in.the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, forsakes him who knows Brahma as 
different from his self. 1 When (Jshasta Chakrayana requested Yajnavalkya 
to instruct him about Brahma, the* universal Self, the latter told him 
‘this thy Self is the Self that is within all’ 2 . In the Taitiiriya Upanishad 
the same truth is put in different words when it is maintained that ‘He 
who is this in an individual person and that which is in the sun is one 
and the same' 8 . The knower of Brahma, it is said in the Mundaka Up., 
becomes Brahma itself. 4 ‘As pure water poured into pure ( water) 
becomes exactly the same, in the same manner, O Gautama, the self of a 
seer who has realized ( Brahma ) becomes ( Brahma itself )’*. Having 
realized that by which one perceives the contents of both a dream and a 
waking state as the greaf and all-pervading Self, the wise does no longer 
grieve’ 0 . 

Thus, on the point of each individual self’s ultimate identity with 
Brahma, the absolute Reality, the Upanishads are very clear. There is 
no passage or verse therein which affirms their ultimate difference. 
Nevertheless, there is no dearth of such commentators thereon as do read 
difference between them. No doubt, the individual self or soul as such 
should be viewsd as different from the omniscient and omnipotent Lord 
of all who has been held as an object of worship for him, as Shankara 

has himself admitted in his commentary on Brahma-Sutra (II, 1.22_ 

‘Adhikam tu bhedanirdeshat ); but that difference cannot be said to be 
ultimately real. For, if it is taken as such, so many emphatic and clear- 
cut assertions of the Upanishads, of which a few only have been mentioned 
here, would get contradicted and would, consequently, need to be deleted 
from them. But that is not the way to understand a text, scriptural or 
otherwise. So the only right course open to us is to view the difference 
between the individual soul and Brahma as empirical or apparent only, 
and their identity as ultimate or ontological. The reverse of it cannot be 
said to be true; for the identity of the two is not, empirically known by 
us. And in case it were so known, there would be no meaning in its 
realization which, as we have seen in connection with the topic of 
Upanisbadic enquiries and will further shortly see while considering the 
highest goal or ideal of human life according to these scriptural texts; is 


1 Br. Up. II. 4.6; IV. 5.7. 2 Ibid. III. 4.1. 

3 Talt. Up. III. 10.4; see al-o Isha Up. 16 and Chh.Up. IV. 11.1. 

4 Mund. Up. HI- 2.9. 5 Katha Up, 4,15, 6 Ibid. 4.4, 
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to be assiduously and persistently sought. Hence, the difference between 
an individual soul and the universal Self of all, namely Brahma, has got 
to be taken as empirical only, and all such texts as speak of it are to be 
accordingly interpreted. And this recognition of their difference, as it 
has been pointed out by Badarayana in his reply to the objection raised 
in Sutra 21, of pada 1, adbyaya II of his Brahma-Sutras and by Shankara 
in his commentary on the next sutra, sets aside the charge of an indivi¬ 
dual soul's not doing what is beneficial to it either in respect of creating 
this world-bondage for it or in respect of retaining itself in it after it has 
been created. For neither the Upanishads nor the Brahma-Sutras of 
Badarayana have recognized the individual soul as such as the creator of 
the universe. It is, no doubt, true that Brahma according to them is both 
the material and efficient cause of the world and that an individual s^ul is 
in its essence identical with it; but that does not mean that they hold an 
individual soul as such to be identical with Brahma as creator. It is only 
in respect of their ultimate or essential nature that their identity has been 
or can be maintained. And this brings us to two different views of 
Brahma itself—Brahma viewed as creator, and Brahma as it is in itself. 

As a matter of fact, there are in the Upanishads three types of 
assertions about Brahma. It is sometimes described as a qualified and 
determinate Brahma, immanent in all things, and as creator and cause of 
all that is experienced or is capable of being experienced by us. But, on 
the other hand, there are such texts as well, as negate all qualifications 
and determinations of it, and describe it only as indescribable, whereas in 
some passages and Shrutis Brahma is, at one and the same time, spoken 
of as both transcendent and immanent, pure being and becoming, indeter¬ 
minate and determinate, and so on. It is, however, not within our scope 
here to make mention of all such relevant texts. All the same it seems to 
be^desirable to take up at least a few ones of each type so that there may 
not crop up in our mind any doubt with regard to this important fact. 

Let us first take up such texts as hold Brahma to be indescribable. To 
begin with the Mandukya Upanishad, we find that the true self, which is 
held there to be the same as Brahma itself, is said to be ‘unseen, incap¬ 
able of being dealt with and grasped (lit; caught), without any mark, 
inconceivable, unnhmable, devoid of all phenomena, perfectly quiet, benign 
or blissful, without a second, neither internally cognizant nor externally 
cognizant, nor. both internally and externally cognizant, nor a mass of 
cognizance, neither cognizing nor non-cognizing, (but) the essence of the 
knowledge of one’s self only'. 1 Similarly, in the Mundaka Upanishad 
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Brahma is held to be ‘invisible, ungraspable, classless, colourless, without 
the sense-organs of vision and audition, without hands and legs, eternal, 
too subtle and imperishable’ 1 ; and the knowledge of this Brahma is called 
Brahma-vidya or para-vidya ( highest knowledge ) which is viewed as the 
ground of all possible knowledge 2 . This Brahma is further spoken of as 
Sat ( real) 8 , as partless and stainless, and as the light of all luminaries, 4 
where neither the sun nor the moon, nor any star or lightning sheds its 
light 8 . In the Brihadaranyaka Upanisbad the same indescribable Brahma 
is described as *not-gross, not-subtle; not-small, not-large; not-red, not- 
viscid; without shadow, (and) devoid of darkness; without air, without 
ether; unrelated; without taste, without smell; without eyes and ears; 
without speech, without mind; without vital fire, without vital breath; 
without mouth, without measure; devoid of internality, devoid of exter¬ 
nality, one that eats nothing, (and) one which is eaten by nobody what¬ 
soever. 6 This Brahma is ‘neither this nor that’ 7 ; but ‘the real of the 
real' 8 . Nothing is prior to it, nothing is posterior to it, (and) nothing is 
interior or exterior to it.® It is beyond speech, it is beyond touch. 10 It 
is beyond ( both ) good and evil, beyond both effect and cause ( lit. non¬ 
effect ), and different from past and future (both) 11 . Neither sat nor asat, 
it is benign (shiva) only. 12 It is that Bbuma (absolute) where a second is 
neither seen, nor heard nor known. 13 It is absolutely one without a 
second. 14 It has no room for any plurality or difference whatsoever. 18 it 
has got to be seen as homogeneous only. 16 In fact, it is one from which 
all speech along with mind returns, having not obtained it. 17 Know that 
alone to be Brahma*wbi6h manifests speech but is never manifested by it, 
which knows mind but is never known by mind. Whatever is manifested 
or known (lit. worshipped ) is not Brahma. 18 In short, the higher, pure 
or 'nirguna* Brahma is that one which beggars all description. It is 
beyond all forms of sensibility, and inaccessible to all categories of under¬ 
standing. Pure being, pure consciousness and pure bliss are the only 
characters which have been positively held as constituting the essential 
nature of this nirguna Brahma. 10 They are, however, not to be viewed as 
its attributes. Bliss and consciousness are not possessed by ‘being* a 
different from them; but they themselves, as one, are it. 
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Now, coming to saguna ( qualified ) Brahma or Ishvara we may say 
that all those scriptural texts which speak of Brahma as creator aud 
cause 1 2 3 , as immanent 8 in all that exists, existed or will exist, as omniscient 
and omnipotent Lord of all 8 , and as an object of worship 4 * , etc., pertain to 
Him. It is this qualified Brahma in Whom the world-tree has been said 
to be rooted 8 , and of whom the earth and the ether, etc., have been 
viewed as constituting the body 6 . He is the inner controller of all 7 * and 
the dispenser of the fruits of all our actions. He is the wielder of infinite 
powers, including the world-creating power called Maya 8 ; and it is by dint 
of His mere wish or thought that this world, which baffles all our 
attempts to understand it, gets created. 9 Ail the Upanishads, as Badarayana 
has clearly maintained in his Brahma sutras 10 and as Shankara has emphati¬ 
cally asserted in his commentary thereon 11 , have decidedly propounded an 
intelligent being as the cause of all that is created. And this intelligent 
‘being’ is their Saguna or qualified Brahma. There is really no room for 
Sankhya dualism in them. In Prof. Radhakrishnan’s words, “The Sankhya 
dualism is repugnant to the Upanishads.” 18 

Then, there are also such passages or verses in these very Upanishads 
as describe Brahma as immanent and transcendent both 18 and ascribe quite 
opposite characters to it 14 . For instance, it is said, in one breath, in the 
Isha Upanishad that it is unmoving and moving both 15 . But it is apparently 
a contradiction in terms; and contradiction in terms is one of the greatest 
violations of logical thinking. In fact, all the Upanishadic assertions 
about Nirguna and Saguna Brahma, if they be put side by side, can be 
said to be so many instances of such a violation. Of course, the charge 
of violating the principle of contradiction could easily be set aside if there 
were two really different Brahmans, one nirguna and the other saguna. 
But, as we have seen, the Upanishads definitely propound only one ulti¬ 
mate Reality, which they call Brahma or Self, or by other such names. It 
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is, therefore, a genuine problem to explain the contradiction involved in 
the Upanishadic descriptions of nirguna and saguna Brahma. One way 
of resolving this contradiction, of course, could have been to attribute it 
to a change in the views of the sages and seers of these scriptures. But the 
plausibility of such an explanation is ruled out by the occurrence of these 
contradictory concepts not only in one and the same Upanisbad but also, 
sometimes, in one and the same extract or verse thereof. 

It really seems to be futile to trace a historical development in the 
views contained in these scriptures. For there is no orderly sequence at 
all in the expression of these views. Neither it can be maintained that the 
less advanced views come before the more advanced views, nor that they 
appear in the reverse order. Nor can we say that the later Upanishads 
contain more advanced views than those of the earlier ones, for even the 
earliest ones also contain them in their finalized forms. Hence, the only 
alternatives before us are either to maintain that the Upanishads are full 
of contradictions, or to pronounce their apparently contradictory asser¬ 
tions as statements made from two different points of view. The first 
alternative, however, is not an appropriate one. It does not, in fact, 
resolve the contradictions; it simply retains them: And to retain them is 
to think too disparagingly about the intellect and insight of the so well- 
recognized ancient pioneers of thought of India, nay of the whole world. 
Even a man of ordinary common sense, we are sure, will think twice before 
making two glaringly contradictory statements. How could, then, the 
persons of so penetrating an insight as the sages and seers of the Upani¬ 
shads were, be guilty of such a serious breach of consistent thinking ? So, 
the only alternative with which we are left is to view the contradictory 
concepts of‘Nirguna'and ‘Saguna’ Brahma from two different stand¬ 
points, and it is, as we shall see, what Shankara has actually done. From 
the ultimate or its own point of view the absolute Reality or Brahma may 
rightly be viewed as ‘nirguna’ or unqualified. For, a thing is said to be 
qualified when it possesses such attributes as distinguish it from other 
similar or dissimilar things; but there is nothing similar or dissimilar to 
Brahma, the absolute Reality. But if we view the same ‘Reality’ from our 
own finite point of view to which there appears to exist a manifold world 
of causes and effects, it has got to be viewed as a qualified one. For the 
many that we see have got somehow to be accounted for, and what else if 
not the absolute Reality itself can be conceived ultimately to account for 
them? But if so conceived, it is viewed as qualified. This point will 
further engage our attention when we come to Shaokara's own distinction 
between nirguna BrahMa and Brahma conceived as saguna or qualified. 
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We, therefore, leave it here and attend to the Upanishadic assertions 
about the world which also point to this distinction between the ultimate 
and empirical points of view. 

The common Sanskrita words for world are ‘sansara* and ‘jagat’ 
which mean something that moves or changes. Thus, the very etymolo¬ 
gical meanings of these words indicate that in India the world has, since 
an unknown antiquity, been viewed as a world of changing or becoming 
nature. In the very first 'mantra' (verse) of the Isha Upanishad all the 
objective contents of this world have been characterized as 'Jagat', i. e., 
as being subject to change. And what is subject to change must perish, 
must necessarily die out. So, it has been maintained in the Brihadara- 
nyaka Upanishad that 'all this (i. e., the world before us) is permeated by 
death, all is under the subjection of death', 1 and 'all this is the food or 
fodder of death.’ 2 All possessions, power and pelf, so it was rightly 
observed by Nachiketa of Katha Upanishad, last till to-morrow only. 8 
In fact all effects, it seems to be a most definite (and also correct) 1 view 
of all the Upanishads, are non-eternal. The Chhandogya Upanishad, 
therefore, speaks of them as mere names and forms which originate from 
speech only, and so are not real. 4 The distinction between the non-eternal and 
the eternal, the mortal and the immortal, the many and the one, the effect 
and the non-effect, is indeed one of those facts that seem to have been 
most vividly visualized by the Upanishadic sages. 5 The truly reail or 
existent (sat) is also the immortal to them.? All that which is finite is 
mortal; that (alone) which is infinite or absolute is immortal; 7 Whatever 
is created or won through action is subject to destruction and death. 8 The 
self that is Brahma is immortal. 9 What is different from it is decaying 
and dying, and therefore unreal (anrita). 10 All such assertions indicate 
that the seers of the Upanishads did not view the world and its contents «■ 
as real. If Brahma, the one, the immortal, the uncaused, is alone truly 
real, 11 it is, infact, implied that the many, the mortal and the effect must 
be, in that sense, unreal. 
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It is, no doubt, true that the world is also sometimes spoken of as 
satya or real, 1 and the Self or Brahma as the Real of the real (satyasya 
satya). 2 But then we are necessarily called upon to distinguish between 
the two senses in which the word ‘satya’ (real) is used in these texts. In 
view of what has been pointed out here with regard to the distinction 
between the world and Brahma, certainly it cannot be held that the 
former has been said to be real in the same sense in which the latter is. 
Had the perceptible world been truly real to the sages, they would not 
have spoken of the Real as being hidden behind it, 9 and there would 
have been also no sense in their seeking it. This also, therefore, adequa¬ 
tely indicates that the sages of the Upanishads viewed the world also from 
two different points of view, as they did the Brahma itself. For, it is 
from two different points of view only that the world may be said to be 
real and unreal both. If it is the one, immortal and eternal Brahma of 
the nature of pure being, bliss and consciousness which alone is real, 
the manifold objective and impure world which is of the nature of becoming 
has necessarily got to be deemed as unreal. If it is called real, it is only 
by courtesy, and can be said to be so only from the empirical or practical 
point of view. So, the distinction that Sbankara later on made between 
the Paramarthika (ultimate or ontological) and the vyavaharika stand¬ 
points can be very well said to have been really based upon the Upanish- 
die view of one and the same Brahma as nirguna and saguna and of one 
and the same world of manifold names and forms as sat and asat both. The 
Upanishads have, as we have seen, definitely denounced the pluralistic 
vision of the world, and have explicitly held those persons who have it 
to be residing in ignorance (avidya). 4 

That the dearest and the most common object of the Upanishadic 
sages' enquiry was the Self, Sat, or Brahma, and not the world, we have 
already seen. It may, however, be further added here that their enquiries 
centred round the Self or Brahma because the realization of Brahma or 
Self was in those days deemed to be the highest goal, the highest khow- 
ledge and the Summum-Bonum, of human life. The knower of self was 
believed to realize all his desires, 6 to go beyond all grief, 6 and to obtain 
the highest. 7 There is nothing higher than the Purusba, says the Katha 
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Upanishd, that is the goal, that is the ultimate destination. 1 Oneshould 
worship the Self, so says the Brihadaranyaka Upanisbad, as his (true) 
world. 8 It is the only object ‘worthy of being seen, heard, thought <>f 
and meditated; by seeing, hearing, thinking and knowing tbeSe 

is there becomes known.’ 3 . 

But this realization or knowing of Brahma should not be mis en 
for an objective knowledge of it. Against such a misconception 
Upanishads have repeatedly warned us. Our self cannot become an 
object of perception simply because our sense-organs with the e p o 
which we perceive objects are naturally so constituted that t ey can 
respond only to external stimuli and are not capable of perceiving w a 
is internal to them. 4 The eye, for instance, cannot see itself, not mg o 
say of seeing its self, the eye of the eye. 8 Similarly our mind an mte eo 
also cannot cope with the task of knowing the self, and that a so or 
same reason. The mind or intellect can be focussed only on some ing 
objective to it, whether it be something external to it or merely an 1 ea o 
its own creation. The subject of knowledge which knows it, dr t e se 
which illumines it, is, by its very nature, beyond its ken. The true Self or 
Brahma, according to the Upanishads, is of the nature of consciousness, 
and consciousness is a necessary condition of all actual or possib e o jec 
tive knowledge. It cannot, therefore, itself be objectified. It is hence 
said to be imperceptible, indefinable, inconceivable and indescribable or 
unmanifestable. 0 It is something from which speech along with mind 
returns without obtaining it. 7 It is the seer of sight, the hearer of 
hearing, the thinker of thought and the knower of knowledge; one should 
not, therefore, says Yajnavalkya, attempt to see, hear, think or know 
it. 8 It is the unseen seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, 
the unknown knower; there is no seer, no hearer, no thinker, (and) no 
knower other than it. 9 There is no lapse of the sight of the seer, for it 
is indestructible, 10 ‘If you think you have known Brahma, then you have 
not at all known it.' 11 It is unknown to the knoWers, (and) known to 
the unknowers.’ 12 

Have then, the Upanishads propounded scepticism or agnosticism ? 
Not at all. Of course, they have definitely denied objective knowledge of 
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the self of Brahma. But that Is by no means tantamount to denying 
knowledge as such of it; Knowledge is a wider term than objective 
knowledge. Knowledge of the categories of undemanding, as Kant rightly 
observed, is not objectively obtained; all the same it is as good and 
certain a knowledge as the knowledge of the objects obtained through the 
categories, such as causality, relation, quality, quantity, etc., is. So also 
the sages of the Upanishads had a firm faith in the knowledge of Brahma 
or Self, although they categorically denied its perceptual or discursive 
knowledge. There are numerous assertions in the Upanishads which bear 
unequivocal testimony to this faith of theirs. Some of them have already 
been referred to in other contexts. All the same it seems to be desirable 
to have a perusal of a few more here. For instance, the Kena Upanishad 
which has in one tone so emphatically denied the possibility of cognizing 
and understanding the Self or Brahma, says in another that 'it is known 
in every act of knowing, (and) one who understands it obtains immorta¬ 
lity .’ 1 According to the Katha Upanishad ‘it is seen by the persons of 
penetrating insight with the help of their fine and pointed intellect .’ 2 * 
Those who know it become immortal . 8 The Mundaka Upanishad also says 
that ‘this subtle Self ought to be known with the help of one's mind ’, 4 * and 
that ‘for the sake of knowing it one should respectfully approach a 
teacher who is well-versed in the Scriptures and whose mind is very well 
grounded in Brahma .’ 6 In the words of Yajnavalkya addressed to Gargi, 
‘he who departs from this world after having known this Indestru¬ 
ctible is a (true) Brabmana .' 6 In fact, knowledge of the Self in the Upa- 
nisbads has been uniformly recognized as the only direct means of 
liberation . 7 But it has got to be carefully borne in mind that it is not an 
objective knowledge, and also that the acquisition of this knowledge is 
not a smooth-sailing, but, in the words of the Katha Upanishad, ‘a very 
difficult path to traverse, as difficult as it is to walk on the sharp edge of 
a razor .’ 8 This, however, does not amount to pessimism or discourage¬ 
ment, It is only an“ expression of a hard fact, and that with a view to 
make an aspirant beware of the obstructions and allurements that come 
in the way of Self-realization, so that he may girdle his loins and rise 
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equal to the task that he once decides so eagerly to undertake. The Katha 
Upanishad itself has admonished him ‘to arise, awake and stop not till 
his goal of realizing his greatest good is finally reached ,’ 1 

A strictly disciplined moral life is one of the most essential condi¬ 
tions of Self-realization. A person who has not altogether withdrawn 
himself from evil deeds, and has not attained perfect placidity of mind, 
and unity of purpose, is not capable of effecting it through mere under¬ 
standing or knowledge . 2 The stainless world of Brahma is theirs (only) in 
whom there is no deceitfulness, falsehood and fraud . 3 Only truth and 
not falsehood, it is said in the Mundaka Upanishad, is (ultimately) crow¬ 
ned with success . 4 The sages made a clear-cut distinction between the 
pleasant and the good , 5 and always sought the latter, believing that it 
was altogether essential not only for a happy life here and here after, but 
also for the realization of their highest end, the Brahma. The doctrine 
of karmas was to them as true a law of morality® as the principle of 
causation has been believed to be as a physical law in modern times. 

A somewhat detailed consideration of this doctrine, according to 
which every person must inevitably reap the fruits of his own actions, has 
been taken up in chapter VII. It should, however, be pointed out here 
that in recognizing this doctrine and an end to be realized through one s 
own sincere efforts of ethico-spiritual and intellectual nature, the sages 
of the Upanishads, it is implied, also recognized the freedom of each 
individual person. For, an 'end' means an ‘ought’, and the law of 
karma entails one’s responsibility for what one does; and an ‘ought’ 
without a 'can’ is as meaningless as responsibility, without freedom. 

Moreover, the doctrine of karma tacitly assumes a plurality of 
different persons, jivas or souls, each one of which is said to determine 
its own destiny. But this view of individual persons or selves as different 
from one another comes into direct conflict with the view of there being 
only one ultimate Self. And this conflict, like others that have been 
just mentioned, can be satisfactorily explained only by admitting that 
the Upanishads have spoken about the self also from two different points 
of view. From one and the same point of view the self cannot be said 
to be one and many both. The Mundaka Upanishad has, indeed, clearly 
spoken of two sorts of knowledge or points of view)—the one higher 
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and the other lower. The higher knowledge, according to it, is the 
knowledge of the one, formless, partless, imperceptible and indescribable 
absolute Brahma or Self (alone), while the lower knowledge is said to 
be that which is contained in the four Vedas and in their accessory 
texts (meaning thereby the knowledge that implies and concerns the 
manifold world of different persons and things. 1 ) The recognition of 
this difference between the two forms of knowledge based on two 
different standpoints, viz,, higher and lower or ultimate and empirical 
(Paramarthika and Vyavaharika). is as essential for the right under¬ 
standing of the Upanishadic texts as it is, as we shall see, for a correct 
appreciation of Shankara’s Brahmavada. 
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BRAHMA : THE ABSOLUTE REALITY 

I. The ordinary view of reality 

As Prof. C. E. M. Joad has said, “the attitude of the ordinary mao 
in the street to the universe is that of an uncompromising realist. He 
conceives of himself as existing in a world of objects which exist together 
with him, yet independently of him, and he regards his consciousness as a 
sort of searchlight which illuminates this world of objects and enables 
him to ascertain their number and their nature ." 1 To him ‘things in fact 
are what they seem .’ 2 “To the great majority of mankind", as says Prof, 
Max Muller, “what we call the phenomenal world is thoroughly real, they 
know nothing more real .” 3 In the world, whatever is an object of sense- 
perception is viewed as real, and its opposite, as unreal , 4 It is from the 
common point of view, as LokamanyaTilak has rightly observed 6 , that in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad the real has been described as ‘that which 
is seen or perceived’ 0 , and it is from this point of view that we find 
Shankara also speaking of what is visible or concrete in form 7 and what isr 
present before a person 8 as real, .and of their opposites as unreal. 

But this ordinary view of reality is not tenable. If seeming to be 
there were the same as actually being there, we should not have been able 
to distinguish between an illusory perception and what we call a correct 
perception. If mere appearance were a criterion of reality, the water of a 
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mirage or the snake in a rope should not have been judged as something 
unreal. But even a layman has to question the reality of such appearances 
when on a subsequent observation of them they are found not to be there; 
Such cases of illusion and subsequent disillusionment are certainly not 
uncommon. All that glitters is not actually found to be gold. ‘The 
mother ofipeanl sometimes .appears as silver, and the single moon in some 
cases as two moons.’ 1 ; ‘but neither this silver nor the two moons are, even 
by the layman, believed to be real when the reality of the mother of pearl 
and of one moon is subsequently brought home to him. “Reflection”, in 
the words of Prof. Joad, “shows that there is much in our experience 
which it seems difficult to conceive of as being out there in the world. 
Such phenomena as dreams, hallucinations, reveries, and the experience 
of seeing double which attends intoxication, suggest that it is not every¬ 
thing in our experience that comes from outside.at any rate, the 

fact that we can perceive what is not there, that in short there is such a 
thing as error, means that the common-sense realism of the man in the 
street must, in certain respects at least, be abandoned .” 2 As Shankara 
has maintained, ‘a thing cannot be said to be real simply because it is per¬ 
ceived, for perception is common to both the real and unreal (things )’. 3 

Whatever else may characterize reality it cannot certainly be mere 
appearing-or seeming to be there. What once or for some time seems to 
he there, but is afterwards‘known not to be there, not because it shifts to 
some other place but ’because it was not there even when it-appeared, 
does not really deserve to be called real. The real must undoubtedly be 
there. What is not there cannot be real. But simply appearing to be 
there is not enough to make a thing real. In order to be real it must 
actually be there. Neither subsequent perception nor reflection should be 
able to show its unreality or non-existence. And this even the layman 
seems to be believing, although inconsistently with his overt view of 
reality*( that things are what they ; seem.), when he pronounces an illusory 
perception .-like the .phenomenon of seeing a snake in the rope to be 
erroneous and <the object so perceived to be unreal. It is true that he has 
no clear conception of reality, and that if he is asked ‘what is real V, he 
would jnost probably say that the real is what is seen or perceived by us; 
but in point of fact he seems to believe that the real is something uncon- 
tradictable. He may or may not say it to us or to himself in so many 

1 SBS. ( Upodghata ). 2 Intro, to Modern Phil,, p, p. 6-7. 

3 SB. Sbveta. Up. 1 (Introduction )-( ^ trWtSlftW^sT SWftf 

trfef<r$i ) 
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words; but in the heart of his hearts he seems to be believing in some 
such criterion of reality. The very fact that he regards a dream or an 
illusory percept as unreal, on waking and having the correct perception 
respectively, goes to show that even according to him reality of an object 
consists in its existence without contradiction or sublation. And in for¬ 
mulating his definition of reality Shankara, it appears, availed himself of 
some such conception of it, implicitly present even in the mind of the 
common man. Let us see what he says about it. 

II. Shankara’s notion of reality 

Very much likeT. H. Green who said that ‘whatever anything is 
really it is unalterably’ 1 , Shankara has defined the real as ‘that about 
which our understanding does not vary* 2 , or as ‘that the ascertained nature 
of which does not undergo any change ,* 3 4 5 That object, says he, which 
essentially remains what it is, is truly real.* The Sanskrits equivalent of 
the term ‘real’ is *satya' which, as Lokamanya Tilaka has observed, 
etymologically means something enduring, something which is never non¬ 
existent or something uncontradicted in triple-time ( past, present and 
future ), 6 Of course, taken in its broad sense the word ‘sat’ from which 
the term ‘satya’ has been derived is also applicable to good character and 
good behaviour, etc 6 ; but when it is taken in its ontological or metaphy¬ 
sical sense only, it is definitely used for something which is not subject to 
change or is unalterable in its essential nature. As the author of the 
Mahabharata has defined it the real or satya is 'that which is indestruc¬ 
tible, eternal and immutable ’, 7 In fact, this conception of ‘satya* or real 
seems to be permeating through the entire orthodox literature of India, 
The Yogavasishtba defines it as that which is eternal in the beginning as 
well as in the end 8 , and the Vishnupurana speaks of it as that which even 
in remote time does not obtain a different or changed name . 9 When 
Shrimadbhagavadgita says that the. non-existence of the real is never 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 29. 

2 SBG. II. 16 ( qfgqqr qfejf sqfaqtfq eRScT ) 

3 SB. Tait. Up. It. 1 ( qcqfqfa q sqftaRRr*' 

4 SBS. II. 1. II ( rftsq: ff-TOTrf: ) 

5 Gitarahasya, p. 32. 6 BG. XVII. 26, 27. 

7 Shantiparva, 162. 10 ( qpnswnr . ) 

8 Yogavasishtha, V. 5. 9 ( xT UfvTcU . ) ; also 

Shrimadbhagavata, II. 24. 17*18 

9 Vishnupurana, II. 13. 100 ( STTWIT . 
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present 1 , and when it is maintained in Tulasidasa’s Ramacharitamanasa 
that everything unreal appears to be real on account of the underlying 
reality of Rama in it 2 , of Rama who ever remains the same 'while every¬ 
thing else, including even Brahma and Shiva, varies 3 , the truly real is 
undoubtedly viewed as immutable and eternal. That such is the view of 
the real according to the Upanishads as well, we have already seen, and 
hence need not refer to them again. 

Thus, the view that the real must be something of unalterable nature, 
something about which our judgements should admit of no modification 
or revision, is not peculiar to Sbankara, but seems to be the most 
commonly held view of most of the orthodox scriptures of India. Such a 
view of reality is, indeed, suggested by the very distinction which people 
in general make between the illusory and the so-called real percepts them¬ 
selves. As Prof, Green has put it, ..the conviction.that whatever 

anything is really it is unalterably, regulates equally our most primitive 
and our most developed judgements of reality—the every-day supposition 
of there being a multitude of separate things which remain the same in 
themselves while their appearances to us alter, and the scientific quest for 
uniformity or unalterableness in a law of universal change,” 4 Having 
raised the question ‘How do we decide whether any particular event or 
object is really what it seems to be, or whether our belief about it is true?.’, 
Green has rightly observed that “the answer must be that we do so by 
testing the unalterableness of the qualities which we ascribe to it, or 
which form its apparent nature.” 5 Do we not pronounce the contents 
of a dream as unreal simply because they do not tally with our subse¬ 
quent experiences of waking life ? And is not an illusory percept judged 
to be illusory or unreal because there is discrepancy between it and the 
later percept which contradicts it ? On the other hand, are not the so- 
called real objects of waking experience believed to be real because we 
think, rightly 6r wrongly, that they are what they seem to be and that 
they remain the same as they, at the time of their perception, appear to 
us, no matter whether we remain there or not to perceive them ? Is not 
then unalterableness or non-contradiction really our criterion of testing 
the reality of things ? We may or may not admit it; but in point of fact 
it seems to be so. 


t BG. II. 16 ( ;u?nqt 35T:. ) 

2 Balakanda, Shloka, 6. 3 Uttarakanda, 80-81 ( Kha ) 
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Now, if we stick to unalterableness and non-contradiction as beiirg 
the true marks of the reality of a thing and honestly reflect upon and' 
examine the true nature of things we perceive and judge to’be* real, we' 
find that, strictly speaking, they also caanot be held to be truly real* For, 
none of them is really unalterable. Nothing to say of ordinary things; 
even iron-bridges and concrete-walls, nay, even lofty mountains and deep 
oceans, the sun and the moon, will all one day equally go out of existence. 
There was a time when they were not there, and there will again cbme a 
time when they will no longer be there. As the scientists tell us, they 
are all subject to perpetual change. There is nothing in the apparent 
world which is to-day just the same as it was yesterday. Erosion or 
evaporation, subtraction or substitution, addition or enhancement, and 
soon, characterize the very nature of things from the tiniest to the. 
largest. Nothing finite is stationary, nothing finite is eternal. The self- 
existent and unrelated alone can conceivably be unalterable and^ eternal; 
but nothing in the world is self-existent and unrelated, and hence nothing 
unalterable and eternal. Shankara,.therefore, as we shall see in detail 
in chapter V, regards the world and its constituents as unreal, , and. 
believes that Brahma, which is self-existent, unrelated, infinite and the. 
innermost self and support of all* is the only true reality. 

According to Shankara, all persons have always a twofold cognition' 
in one and the same ground. 1 2 3 For example, when we experience ‘the 
pot is*, ‘the cloth is*, ‘the elephant is*, and so on, we have, he would say; 
on the one hand, the cognition of the pot, the cloth and the elephent; 
etc., and, on the other hand, the expeience of existence. Of these tWo, 
while the former undergoes change from case to case, the latter unalte¬ 
rably remains there 8 , so much so that even in illusory perceptions, like 
that of seeing water in a mirage, it continues to persist. 8 There is in 
fact, no experience, subjective or objective, of any sort which is ttUaecom* 
panied by the feeling or experience of ‘is*. All changes* all names;and 
forms, and all experiences tbere-of, whether correct or incorrect imply 
it and are supported and sustained by it. This* the ultimate and alU 
pervading existence, is, therefore, according to Shankara, the only, true 
and ultimate reality. It is unalterable because it is selfi-existent What is 
alterable or subject to change cannot be self-existent, and what j 8 self 
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existent cannot change. A change in what is self-existent is inconceivable. 
“Ofitself”, as Prof, G. R. Malkani has rightly maintained, *it will 
continue to remain what it is.” 1 And it will not change through outside 
influence, for what is open to outside influence cannot be self-existent. 
A self-existent thing cannot “enter into a relation with other things. It 
cannot be moved out of itself. If a thing enters a movement or a process 

of change it can in no sense stand outside this process.It cannot be 

said to have; a self-identical or self-existent being.” 2 In order to be 
unalterable a thing must be self-existent, and in order to be self-existent 
it must be unalterable. The self-existent, in other words, must be of the 
nature of‘being*, and not of the nature of becoming. 

Becoming means changing or change. But change cannot exist by 
itself. Change without something to change, just as movement without 
something to move, or flowing without something to flow, is quite uninte¬ 
lligible. Bergson, no doubt, as we shall see in chapter XI, speaks of change 
as the only true reality; but such a conception of reality is not only 
against our common notion of it, but also something self-contradictory 
and meaningless. Change is self-contradictory in so far as it requires 
one and the same thing at one and the same time to be and not to be what 
it is. If it remains what it is, it does not change; and if it changes, it 
does not remain what it is. And if we say, as Bergson does, that there 
is nothing that changes but change alone, we do not understand what we 
say. With best of our efforts we fail to conceive change in and by itself. 
The idea of change not only forces on our mind the idea of something 
that changes, but also the idea of something else which makes it change. 
Change, as it is an effect, cannot, be something uncaused, as what is 
changeless can be. Since change always looks beyond itself to something 
that causes or explains it and to something which supports it, it cannot 
be self-existent. There is, however, nothing in the nature of ‘being’ 
which makes it incompatible with self-existence. In fact ‘being’ and ‘self¬ 
existence* are one and the same thing. ‘Being', unlike ‘becoming’, cannot 
be an effect. What is an effect cannot be of the nature of being. ‘Being*, 
in so far as it is not an effect, is self-identical, self-existent and self-expla¬ 
natory. As a matter of fact it requires no explanation. To seek an expla¬ 
nation of ‘being’ is to think of it as something else. To be‘being* is to be 
unalterable, to be unalterable is to be self-existent, and to be self-existent 


1 The Philosophical Quarterly (April, 1940) p. 50, 
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is to be self-identical and self-explanatory. Shankara’s true Reality, 
therefore, is at once unalterable, self-existent, self-identical and 'self- 
explanatory being. And it is called Brahma. 

(3) The meaning of the word Brahman 

The word ‘Brahman’ or 'Brahma’ is derived from the Sanskrjta root 
‘Brih’ which means to grow, or let grow, or to be great. So according 
to Shankara, if we take into consideration and follow the derivation of 
of this term from its root meaning to be great, its conno¬ 
tation consisting of eternal purity, etc., gets at once conveyed to us. 1 
The absolute or the infinite is called Brahma' because of its greatness. 8 
Brahma is so called because it is (fully) grown or because it makes other 
things grow. 3 It is known as Brahma because it is most fully accom¬ 
plished, or the greatest of all, 4 

In the opinion of Prof. Max Muller the word ‘Brahman’ seems to 
have originally meant “what bursts forth or breaks forth whether in the 
shape of thought and word or in the shape of creative power or physical 
force.” 8 But he is more inclined to believe that 'word was really the 
prime-most, and in the earlier times the most common, meaning of the 
term Brahman. He has tried to show that this term is derived from the 
same root from which the Latin word ‘Verbum’ and the English word 
‘word* have been derived. In order to justify this view Prof. Max 
Muller has maintained that a number of passages in the Brahmanas 
become more intelligible if the-word ‘Brahman’ used in them is translated 
as word. And the fact that Brahaspati, the priest of the gods, is also 
named Vachaspati has also lent him support to believe that the.word 
‘Brahman* originally meant speech or word as does the word V*Vak’ 
mean. 6 In his own words “If brih meant originally to break or burst 
forth, brahman would have meant at first what breaks forth, an utterance, 
a word, and in this sense and in the sense of prayer brahman is of very 
frequent occurrence in the Veda. It might, however, at the same time 
have meant what bursts forth in the sense of creation or creator, particu- 

1 sbs. 1 . 1 . 1 .ap|*HTT?r) 

2 SB. Kana Up. I. 5 (finfanpi fsrfe) 

3 SB. Shveta. Up. I. 1. 

4 sb. Tatt. up. n. i (sjjgsmeft^ir) 

5 TLUP., p. 82. 

6 Vide TLVPi, p. p. 14149. 
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lagly when creation was conceived not as a making, but as a coming 
Jforth,.....The root brih exists also as bridh or vridb, and then means to 
burst forth in the sense of growing. If then from vridh we formed a 
substantive vardha, this would in Latin regularly take the form 
of verbum. Latin has no dh, but represents dh by *f* or ‘b ...As Sanskrit 
dh is represented in English by ‘d’, this vardha, this Latin Verbum would 
regularly be reproduced in English by word, that is brahman, verbum 
and word would all proceed from the same root vrib or vridb, to burst 
forth, and would share the same meaning, viz., word.” 1 

Various are, of course, the views of modern scholars like Prof. 
Deussen, Rotb, Oldenberg, Haug, Hillebrandt, Radhakrishnan and 
others, about the etymological and chronological meanings of the word 
‘Brahman*. ‘Force of will,’ ‘a sacred formula’, ‘prayer’, ‘truth’, 'a magic 
spell', ‘the sacred hymns’, ‘magical force’, 'magical verses', ‘the vedic 
ceremonies', ‘the hotri-priest’, the new’, ‘the world-producing energy*, 
‘the absolute* ‘the great*, etc.’ 3 , may all be taken to have been its senses 
at this pr that time; but they do not have much significance for us; for, 
so.far as its finalized meaning Is concerned the scholars do not seem to 
differ among themselves. Call it the ‘absolute’, the ‘great’, the‘world- 
■producing power or energy’, the word ‘Brahman’ has finally been taken in 
the sense of the ultimate or absolute Reality which is the origin, ground 
and support of the evolution of the entire world. That this mea¬ 
ning of the word ‘Brahman’ had already been fixed even before the advent 
■of the Upanisbadic age seems to be almost certain. All Upanishadic 
enquiries and conversations pertaining to Brahma indicate it. And not 
only Shanfcgra, but, -so far as we know, other commentators on these 
sacred .texts have also so interpreted it; and Badarayana, the author of 
the Brahma-sutras, -is quite definite in his opinion that during the time 
of the Upanishads the word ‘Brahman* was used in the sense of absolute 
'Reality which was believed to be both the material and efficient cause of 
the entire world ^process, and not in the sense of word, prayer, a magic 
spell, and ;the .like. Anyway, so far as Shankara is concerned we can 
definitely say that to him Brahma is the ‘great’, the‘absolute*, the 
‘self-existent’ and .the one ground and support of all that grows or is of 
the nature of becoming. It should, however, be borne in mind that he 
has used the word ‘Brahma* in .two somewhat different sense-ones primary 
aud the other secondary. In the primary sense it has been .used for the 

1 TLVP., p. p. 149-50. 

2 See Radhakrishnan; The Phil, of the Up., p.p. 39-40, and foot-notes; 
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absolute ultimate Reality itself which is believed to .be perfectly identical 
in its nature, unqualified and indefinable, while in the secondary sense it 
has also been applied to Ishvara or Brahma conceded as,qualified, as 
well as to His.power, on the ground that poweris.nomdifierent from its 
wielder, 1 And this we shall see as we proceed further. 

IV. The '‘nirguna’ ( unqualified ) and ‘saguna’ ( qualified ) Brahma 

From our brief account of the Upanishadic contents given >in the 
preceding chapter we have seen that the Upanishads have described 
Brahma both affirmatively and negatively. Affirmatively it has been 
described as beipg.all and, as the cause of the origin, etc;, of the entire 
universe, and in similar other terms, while negatively it has been said to 
be ^either this ;nor that', one withont o second, untouched by timeand 
space, and so on. The former type of assertions are, undoubtedly, about 
a.qualified being or reality, while the latter ones speak of it, with equal 
certainty, ;as something unquestionably unqualified. 

By reflecting about these Upanishadic assertions Shankara made a 
distinction between Brahma as it must be in itself and as it has got to be 
conceived by us in relation with the world of our experience. The former 
he calls nirguna, nirvishesha or para Brahma, and the latter, saguna, 
savishesha, or apara Brahma, The nirguna Brahma, according to him, is 
also called Sat 2 3 (being or existence), Paramartha-satya 8 9 (ultimate reality), 
Paramartha-tattv * a 4 ( highest entity ) andBhuma 6 ( absolute, great or un¬ 
excelled ), etc. It is eternally self-identical 6 , strictly one 7 , always of the 
same nature 8 , without parts 8 , and hence without change 10 , perfectly immu¬ 
table io its essential nature 11 , indestructible because of knowing no increase 
or decrease 13 , imperceptible, inconceivable, ungraspable, devoid of all 

1 SBG. XIV. £7. 

2 Vide SBG. II. ,17 ( qqrefcr . ) 

3 Vide SB. Tait. Up. II. 6 ( 

4 SBG. II. 59 | q^qjq ^ ) 
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7 SB. Tait. Up. II. 6 ^ j ; SB. Isba Up. 4; SB. Chh. Up. VI. 2,1, 2. 
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9 SBS. IV. 3. 14; SB. Shve\ Up. VI. 19. 10 ' SBG. II. 80:11.17. 
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qualities 1 , without parts, untouched by action, perfectly quiet, pure and 
stainless*, neither coarse nor fine, neither big nor small. 8 Neither space nor 
time can be conceived in it; for, it is neither this nor that. 4 It is great, 
unborn, undecaying or unaging, indestructible, immortal and free from all 
fear. 6 It Is different from vice and virtue both, and different from both 
cause and effect. The triple-time designated as past, present and future 
does not enter into its nature. 8 It is not in time, nor time in it. So also 
neither space is in it, nor it, in space. It has neither inside nor outside 7 , 
no cause, no effect. 8 In fact, none of the categories in terms of which 
we understand things is applicable to it. It is indefinable, because indeter¬ 
minate. 9 A definition must be per genus et differentjam. But Brahma 
has neither genus nor differentia. 10 It is the highest Being, and there is 
nothing existing independently of it, from which it could be distinguished. 
Though beyond all time and space, etc., it permeates all. 11 Just as the 
great space ( akasha ) pervades the space within a jar, so also Brahma, 
called Sat, pervades the entire, universe, including the space itself. 12 All the 
same, it is, in its essential nature, altogether unconditioned, and devoid of 
all qualities which characterize the world we live in. 13 Parts or properties 
it has none, 14 It is non-related (asanga and asansargi) 16 , and devoid of all 
adjuncts and differences. 18 

This, however, does not mean that it is nothing. To negate qualities 
of Brahma is not to negate its being or existence. In fact, all existence 
that appears to be there is said to be the existence of Brahma itself. It 
is eternally self-existent, and hence the only real entity. It is the ultimate 


1 Vide SB. Mund. Up. I. 1. 6. 2 SB. Shvet. Up. VI. 19. 
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source, ground and support of all appearances. 1 2 It is its existence that 
shines forth in all beings alike. It is the universal Self of all of us. 8 And our 
undeniable experience of our existence, Shankara has maintained, is the 
surest proof of its existence. 3 

As a matter of fact, possession of qualities does'not seem to be 
indispensable for existence. Qualities themselves, for instance, may be 
said to be devoid of qualities, and yet their existence cannot be' denied. 
If a quality were not intelligible in-itself without the aid of a quality to 
qualify it, it would never be intelligible. For, on the assumption that 
nothing is intelligible unless it is qualified, a quality, in order to be under¬ 
stood, will need a further quality to qualify it, and so on ad infinitum. 
But this will make the intelligibility of a quality utterly impossible. If a 
quality as such is ever to be grasped, it will have to be conceded that it 
itself needs no quality to make it conceivable. The case of qualities them¬ 
selves, therefore, may conveniently be cited to illustrate the existence of 
Brahma without qualities. 

In addition to this, some advocates of unqualified Brahma have also 
tried to point out that the conception of Brahma as qualified is full of 
flagrant inconsistency. In their opinion, if it is maintained that Brahma 
has qualities, it has got to be stated whether those qualities are different 
or not different from it. In case the qualities are said to be different from 
Brahma, Brahma as such will have to be admitted as something devoid 
of them, i. e., as unqualified; and if the qualities are not different from but 
identica’ with it, then it would be wrong to say that Brahma has them 
or is qualified by them, since on being so conceived the qualities would 
go to constitute its very being, and, consequently, would not be 
v its qualities. To hold that qualities*are identical with. Brahma 

is not, thus, consistent with holding them to be its qualities. If 
Brahma has them, they cannot be identical with it; and if they are 
identical with it, it cannot be said to have them. It is, therefore;, held 
that there is nothing wrong in saying that Brahma is unqualified, because 
the assertion that Brahma has qualities is either found to be a wrong 
assertion or to be one which is tantamount to saying that Brahma is not, 
strictly speaking, possessed of qualities. 

Truly speaking, to qualify an entity is to limit it. The limitless or 
infinite absolute Reality cannot, therefore, admit of being conceived as 
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qualified. Of course, the infinite cannot exclude the finite. For, in case 
it did so, it would itself be a finite. But as infinite it must negate all 
finites. No matter whether they are taken distributively or collectively, 
it must refuse to be understood in terms of them. So, if Shankara, follow* 
ing the Upanishads, has sought to describe the indescribable Brahma, 
the infinite, only negatively, or figuratively, he is quite faithful to its true 
nature. • Though Brahma as true and ultimate being is immanent in all 
that is experienced Or can be conceived to exist 1 2 3 * * , yet nothing which is an 
object of experience or conception can be predicated of it. s For, whatever 
this object be it will be something finite, which the Infinite will always 
transcend. Brahma is thus said to beggar all description. It can be 
described neither as this nor as that ( neti neti). And as such it cannot 
be. said even to be transcendent. For, to say so is also to make an attempt 
to think It in some way. Neither dual nor non-dual, neither sat nor asat, 
Brahma in itself is what it is. 8 But it does not meao that we are to think 
and say nothing about it. 

No doubt, our thinking about Brahma cannot prove equal to the 
task of realizing it as it is in itself, all the same it is not like.sifting water 
in a sieve. It may not succeed in constructing the true nature of Brahma 
quite faithfully, nevertheless its efficiency in enabling us to have an appro¬ 
ximate approach to it cannot be denied. “It is true", as Prof. A. C. Mukerji 
has rightly said, “that the Absolute is indescribable; but, in spite of this, 
it may be indirectly described by using the highest categories of thought 
when the latter are not taken in their individual meanings. 6 In fact, 
Shankara has himself maintained that the discrimination of the real from 
the unreal is dependent upon ( our ) intellect ( buddhi )° and that intellect 
is our means of knowing the true nature of things. 6 And accordingly, by 
exercising his intellect or thought, he has, as we have already seen, empha¬ 
tically asserted, that ultimate Reality or Brahma must be immutable or 
self-existent, i. e., of the nature of pure being or existence. So, existence 
or being, it may be maintained, is viewed by him as a positive character 
of Brahma. And this existence, it is said, must also be of the nature of 
pure consciousness. For, when we reflect and try to grasp immutable 
and pure existence, we come to get at it in our consciousness itself. The 
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objects of our experience, we find, are all effects, and, as such, come into 
existence and go out of it. None of them, we notice, is always present in 
our experience. Even our body, nothing to say of mental states, is defi¬ 
nitely known to be subject to vital changes. Just as the objects of a 
dream-state are found to be absent when we wake up and open our eyes, 
so also are, the objects of waking-life in a dream-state, and both the types 
of objects are found to be equally missing when we are in the lap of sound 
sleep. But our consciousness is ever present. 1 Its absence is, and can be, 
never known. Even the knowledge of its absence will imply it. It is not 
an effect. For, it is never known as such. It is, in fact, the necessary 
postulate of all knowledge. Its priority to all knowledge, objective^ or 
subjective, is undeniable. And its permanence or immutable nature is well 
reflected in everybody's constant feeling of personal identity. In spite of 
all vital changes in our bodily and psychical self this feeling of self-identity 
is never affected. And its only satisfactory explanation lies in the accep¬ 
tance of immutable consciousness as constituting our true nature; There 
are, of course, some persons who sometimes think that in the state of 
sound sleep there is no consciousness at all. But in so thinking they are 
not faithful to their own experience of this state. They mistake the 
absence of the objects of knowledge for the absence of consciousness 
itself. But in so doing they little realize that the absence of objects could 
have never been known if there were no consciousness of this absence. 
The very fact that on being awake after sound sleep we feel and remem¬ 
ber that we enjoyed a sound sleep and had no knowledge of any object 
whatsoever, bears clear testimony to the existence of objectless conscious¬ 
ness during that state. 

Thus, it is in our consciousness alone that, on reflection, we find the 
presence of immutable, pure and simple existence. Consciousness and 
existence are always experienced together. Our immediate experience of 
consciousness is the experience of it as existent or existence as some¬ 
thing that indubitably is; and along with the appearence of existence 
awareness or consciousness is also always present. Consciousness is per¬ 
meated by existence and existence, in so far as it is known, by conscious¬ 
ness. We cannot affirm one and negate the other simultaneously; In 
maintaining one the other is also implicitly maintained. Similarly, it is 
also not possible to deny either of them exclusively. The denial of one 
implies the denial of the other. As a matter of fact, neither consciousness 
nor existence admits of being consistently denied. To deny consciousness 
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is to posit it; and to deny existence is not only to deny the constant 
content of all forms of universal experience, but also to deny conscious* 
ness or experience itself. But this is self-contradictory, and hence absurd; 
Moreovef, the fact that what is absolutely non-existent, as a triangular 
circle or the son of a barren woman, never appears or reveals itself, and 
that existence, in some form or the other, always reveals itself, self-revela¬ 
tion, which constitutes the distinguishing character of consciousness, 
appears to be an essential feature of existence as well. Thus, pure exis¬ 
tence and pure consciousness seem to be one and the same uncontradict- 
able ontological entity. 

But, then, pure bliss also seems to be a constant accompaniment of 
pure existence and pure consciousness. For, were existence not of 
the nature of bliss, no-body would have ever craved for it. 1 
The very fact that every conscious being always desires to be 
and never not to be indicates that existence and consciousness are 
inseparably one with happiness or bliss. 2 * So, Shankara has conceived 
pure existence, pure consciousness and pure bliss as constituting the very 
nature of Brahma, the Absolute Reality. 8 And this characterization of 
Brahma clearly shows that, though said to be indeterminate, non-rela¬ 
tional and indefinable, it is something very definite and concrete. Of course, 
it is nothing like any finite experience of ours, and that is what is meant 
by adding the word pure to consciousness, etc. How can, in fact, the 
infinite experience be anything like a finite one ? To think of unders¬ 
tanding the infinite in terms of the finite is to deny that it is infinite. 
One's failure to do so does not affect the nature of the infinite. It simply 
shows the futility of attempts at impossibilities. It should, however, 
be clearly borne in mind that consciousness, etc., are not, according to 
Shankara, the attributes of Brahma, but rather Brahma itself. They do 
not define Brahma. In fact, Brahma, the Absolute, the Infinite, connot 
be defined. 4 

However, Brahma has also got to be conceived as being possessed of 
infinite power and infinite knowledge, and as being both the material and 
efficient cause of the entire universe. If Brahma is the absolute Realty, 
strictly one without a second, it is implied that the arigin, etc., of the mani- 
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fold world of our actual experience must ultimately be traced to it, For, to 
conceive anything other than it as being the ultimate material or efficient 
cause of the world-appearance would mean an open challenge to its 
oneness and absoluteness alike. So, Shankara has maintained that it is 
Brahma itself, conceived as endowed with the world-projecting inexpli¬ 
cable power called maya, that is both the material and efficient cause of 
the world. It is, then, designated by him as saguna (qualified) or apara 
(lower) Brahma, or Ishvara. 1 

Ishvara, according to Shankara, is the Lord and moral governor 
of the entire universe. Unlike Para-Brahma, apara-Brahma or Ishvara 
is determinate and qualified. Shanara sometimes uses the word ‘Brahma' 
for Ishvara as well; for the latter is noneother than the former when 
conceived with the adjunct of maya, the world-projecting mysterious 
power. AH the same these two forms have got to be distinguished. While 
Brahma in itself is of the nature of pure being and pure consciousness, 2 
Ishvara as such is being-in-bccoming, and the impartial spectator of all that 
there is, was, or will be in the phenomenal world. He is with his two 
prakritis or natures, viz., the individual souls and the causal energy of the 
world over which he rules. 3 He is omniscient, omnipotent and the .cause of 
the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of the entire world-process. 4 * He is 
eternally established, and his cognition or knowledge of the origin, 
subsistence and dissolution of the world is eternal, 6 His knowledge is 
fiee from all obstructions and impediments. In order to know or act 
he does not require a sense-organ or body. 6 His very nature is eternal 
knowledge, just as luminosity is the nature of the sun. 7 If it be asked, 
‘what is the object of the Lord’s knowledge prior to the origin of the 
world ?’, Shankara would reply that this knowledge pertains to the 
unevolved names and forms which are then willed by him to be evolved. 8 
That all-pervasion, eternity, omniscience, omnipotence, and the 
Selfhood of all, and other such qualities belong to Brahma (Ishvara) 
follows from his being the cause of the entire world. 9 His omnipotence is 
implied by his being the cause of all effects. 10 He is of infallible or real 
will (satya-sankalpa), possessing as he does the unimpeded power of 
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creating, preserving and reabsorbing the entire world. 1 He is, thus, a 
personal God, while Brahma, the unqualified Being, can rightly be said 
to b<£ impersonal or supra-personal. While the former necessarily reqires 
the idividual souls and the world to be ruled by him. 2 the latter is devoid 
of all names, forms and actions; 3 it is beyond all creation and empirical 
facts (nishprapancha). 4 The distinction of knowledge, knower and known, 
without which the conception of Isbvara is not possible, is absolutely 
absent in the case of Brahma, the ultimate Reality. 6 Ishvara is the 
object of worship, while Brahma, the Absolute, is not so. 6 The worshi¬ 
ppers and devotees of Ishvara go to Him; but to speak of going to 
Brahma is untenable. 7 Ishvara is the distributor of all the three-fold 
fruits—pleasant, unpleasant and mixed—to all beings according to their own 
merit and demerit. 8 He witnesses all our actions and their fruits, but is 
not affected by them. 9 All the same he is our inner controller and guide 
simply by virtue of his infinite knowledge, 16 Ishvara has also been called 
by Shankara Narayana, Vishnu, Purushottama, etc., and it has been 
believed that out of compassion for his devotees, and in order to protect 
the gentle virtues from the onslaught of inordinately grown brutal forces 
of vice, he even incarnates himself in the form of this or that being on 
this earth. 11 

. The knowledge of ‘para’ Brahma is called para vidya, while that 
of'apara’(lower) Brahma or Ishvara, apara vidya, or saguna-vidya. 12 
The latter includes the knowledge of vice, virtue, and other things as 
well, and is, sometimes, called avidya also. 13 For, it is different from the 
knowledge of the unqualified and indeterminate Brahma which alone is 
viewed as being capable of effecting one’s final liberation from one’s 
beginningless bondage 14 ; and it was such knowledge as was generally 
deemed to be true knowledge in ancient India. 16 
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Thus, there can be no denying the fact of Shankara's recogtutiob 
of two forms of Brahma-the one esoteric, ultimate or real and the other 
exoteric, or phenomenal. For, he has openly declared that ‘'Brahman 
is apprehended under two forms; in the first place as qualified by limiting 
conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolutions of name and form 
(i. e; the multiformity of the created world); in the second place as being 
the opposite of this, i. e. free from all limiting conditions whatever, 1 ” 
And it is not only once or twice but so many times that this distinction 
between apara, or saguna, or savishesha and para, or nirguna or nirvishe- 
sha Brahma has been unhesitatingly recognized by him. To take only a few 
instances of this recognition we may conveniently refer to his commen¬ 
tary on Brahma-sutras, I. 1.19; 1.1.20; 1.2.2;. 1.2.14; 1.2.21; 

I. 3. 13 and IV 3. 14, on Britudaranyaka Upanishad, II. 3.1, and. on 
Prashna Upanishad, V, 1; Y* 2 and V. 5; In his commentary onBrahma- 
sutra, IV. 3. 14, he has raised the question: ‘Are there realy two 
Brahmans, a higher one and a lower -one ?’, and has answered it by 
emphatically asserting that'certainly there are two:’ "What then is the 
higher Brahman, and what the lower?”, the opponent is, thereupon, 
made to ask, and he is told that "Where the texts, negativing all 
distinctions founded on name, form, and the like, designate Brahman by 
such terms as that which is not coarse and so on, the higher Brahman 
is spoken of. Where, again, for the purpose of pious meditation, the 
texts teach Brahman as quafified by some distinction depending on name, 
form, and so on, using terms such as ‘He who consists of mind, whose body 
is prana, whose shape is light’ (Chh. Up. III. 14. 2), that is the lower 
Brahman,” 2 

Thus, Shank ara has left no ground for doubt about his recognition 
of the two forms of Brahma: But this should not mislead us to think 
that he believed in two really different Brahmas or that by recognizing 
two forms of Brahma he contradicted his belief in one ultimate Reality: 
Shankara has, in fact, plainly told us that it is one and the same Brahma 
which has been propounded in two different ways, in one way as being 
'connected with limiting conditions and forming an object of 
devotion’, and in the other 'as being free from the connexion with such 
conditions and constituting an object of knowledge,’ 3 Speaking about 
Shankara’s view in this connection, Prof. Max Mullet has rightly observed 
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that ‘fit was the highest aim of the ancient Vedanta philosophers to show 
that what we might call the exoteric Brahman was substantially the same 
as the esoteric, that there was in reality, and that there could be, one 
Brahman only, not two.” 1 

But, then, the question of reconciling the view of two forms of 
Brahma with a belief in one ultimate Reality, as Shankara had, nece¬ 
ssarily arises. If the two Brahmans spoken of here are equally real, the 
belief in one Reality has got to be given up; and in case the ultimate 
Reality is one, the two forms of Brahman mentioned here cannot be real 
in one and the same sense. The incompatibility between these two views 
is really too obvious to have been overlooked even by a person of average 
intellect, nothing to say of a great logician and scholar like Shankara. 
So, if Shankara has himself referred to it and tried to make his position 
clear, there is nothing extraordinary in it. Let us see what he says 
about it. 

To appreciate the apparent difficulty involved in the recognition of 
the two forms of Brahma, on the one hand, and the simultaneous belief 
in pne single Brahma or ultimate Reality, on the other, Shankara has 
himself made his opponent raise the objection. “Is there not room here 
for the objection that this distinction of a higher and a lower Brahman 
stultifies the scriptural texts asserting aduality ?”, and has, thereupon, 
maintained that this ‘'objection is removed by the consideration that 
name and form, the adjuncts (of the one real Brahman , are due to 
Nescience.” 2 3 In his opinion “...the highest Brahman cannot, by itself, 
possess double characteristics; for on account of the contradiction 
implied therein, it is impossible to admit that one and the same thing 
should by itself possess certain qualities, such as colour, etc., and should 
not possess them.” 8 The real purport of the Upanisbadic texts, according 
to Shankara, does not consist in propounding the lower or qualified 
Brahman, but in propounding the differenceless para (highest) Brahman 
which'transcends all that can be described in words or can be mentally 
grasped. 4 In his opinion, the lordship of Ishvara or lower Brahman is 
relative to the limiting adjuncts of name and form, just as the universal 
space as limited space depends upon the limiting adjuncts such as the 
shape of jars, pots, etc. 6 Accordingly, he has maintained that “...the 
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lord’s being a lord, his omniscience, bis omnipotence, ect., all depend 
on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose self is Nescience, while in 
reality none of these qualities belong to the Self (Brahman) whose true 
nature is cleared, by right knowledge, from all adjuncts whatsoever. 

From these assertions of Shankara it is quite clear that he believes 
in the ultimate reality of the higher Brahma alone; and this, in fact, is 
quite in keeping with his conception of the true Reality as .being alto¬ 
gether immutable and self-existent. The lower Brahma, we are told, is 
not pure being but heing-in-becoming, and so cannot be called truly real. 
For the element of becoming in it is contrary to the nature of being which 
the truly Real must essentially be. 

This, however, should not be taken to mean that Shankara denied 
all reality to the lower Brahma or Ishvara. His Ishvara or Lord is as 
real as the phenomenal world and the individual souls whose Lord he is. 
As we shall see in chapter V, the world, according to Shankara, is not 
mere nothing, or illusory in the ordinary sense. It is an empirical world, 
different from both absolute non-existence and illusory appearances; and 
its reality from our finite point of view and for all practical purposes has 
never been questioned by him. This being so, it cannot be maintained 
that Shankara holds the Creator and lord of the world to be mere nothing 
or illusory. As we have already seen, it is, in fact, the existence of the 
Brahma itself that shines forth in everything that appears to be there; 
and this forbids us to deny all reality to the world of our experience and 
so to its lord and Creator as well. In its true essence, viz., being, the 
lower Brahma, according to Shankara, is none other than the absolute 
Brahma, itself. All the same, when viewed as becoming it has got to be 
declared as unreal; for, ‘being’ alone can be held to be self-existent, and 
identical with itself, and hence to be real. 

As a matter of fact, the conception of the lower or qualified 
Brahma is as much a logical necessity as the conception of the unquali¬ 
fied or higher Brahma. The unqualified Brahma or ultimate Reality of 
the nature of pure being, as we have seen, has got to be posited if we 
ever seek an ultimate explanation of our experience of the world which as 
such is of the nature of becoming. But in so far as pure being as such 
cannot be conceived to give rise to the manifestation or appearance of 
becoming, it has also got to be conceived as being endowed with some 
such power as may reasonably make the appearance of becoming possible. 
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And this is exactly the conception of the lower Brahma, or being-in- 
becoming, which in Shankara’s terminology is the Brahma conceived as 

endowed with an inexplicable power called maya. Nevertheless, our 
conception of the true reality as being immutable and self-existent requires 

that we should view all becoming, wherever it be, as unreal; and this is 

what Shankara means when he pronounces all names and forms to be due 
to Nescience; for, they have no place in the essential nature of the ulti¬ 
mate Reality, the pure Being, the highest Brahma. So, while maintaining 
his conception of the lower Brahma, Shankafa sticks fast to his view 
that ultimate Reality is one and one only. 

V. The indicative epithets or marks of Brahma - 

An indicative mark (Iakshana ) of a thing is that which serves to 
' ma ^ e R known to us. A Iakshana or indicative mark is generally defined 
as the statement of the peculiar properties or uncommon characteristics 
of a thing ( asadharana dharmo lakshanam ). 1 According to Vedanta¬ 
paribhasha the indicative marks or characteristics are of two kinds—some 
such as indicate the essential nature of a thing and others those which do 
not, truly speaking, describe the essential nature of it, and yet serve the 
purpose of indicating it. The former type of characteristics are called 
its svarupalakshana, and the latter, its tatasthalakshana. 8 A tatastha- 
iakshana has been defined as that which, though not always belonging to 
the object characterized by it, does serve to distinguish it from other 
things (yavallakshakalamanavasihitatve sati tadvyavartakam), For 
example, being possessed of smell has been said to be a tatasthalakshana 
of earth; for despite the fact that smell does not exist in the atoms (of it) 
in the state of ‘mahapralaya’ ( great dissolution), and in the pots, etc. 
when they are produced, it serves to distinguish the earth-particles from 
all other things. 3 To take another example, a crow may serve to indicate 
a house on which it is perched, although it does not always remain 
perched on it. 4 It will, therefore, be called only a tatasthalakshana of the 
house, and not a svarupalakshana of it, because it does not indicate its 
essence. 

Shankara has distinguished between a visheshana (adjective ) and a 
Iakshana by maintaining that while the former distinguishes a thing which 
it qualifies from other things belonging to the same class, or falling under 
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the same genus, the latter distinguishes the thing it characterizes from all 
other things . 1 A visheshana or qualifying epithet is meaningful only when 
there are many things belonging to different classes and capable of 
possessing different attributes, and not when there is only one thing. For 
example, when we speak of a blue lotus, the term 'blue* is an adjective of 
‘lotus’; but when we characterize akasha ( space ) as that which provides 
room, the characteristic of providing room, Sbankara would say, is a 
laksbana of akasha . 2 Accordingly, be has called ‘Truth, Knowledge and 
Infinity’ a lakshana of Brahma 3 , and not a visheshana or qualifying 
adjunct of it. If these terms are to be viewed as adjectives or qualifying 
epithets of Brahma, it has got to be borne in mind, Shankara would 
say, that their primary significance consists in the meaning of 'lakshana* 
and not in that of a 'visheshana *. 4 Brahma is only indicated, and not 
described, by means of them . 5 However, these indicative epithets of 
Brahman are not to be taken severally. For, according to Shankara, it 
is conjointly that they indicate it . 8 

At other places, in place of ‘Truth, Knowledge and Infinity’, 
Shankara has called ‘Existence, Consciousness and Bliss’ to be a lakshana 
of Brahma . 7 In point of fact there is no real difference between these 
two lakshanas or indicative epithets. In the case of Brahma truth and 
existence, and knowledge, and consciousness are one and the same thing; 
and so can infinity or absoluteness be said to be the same as bliss. While 
endorsing the view of the sage of the Chhandogya Upanishad, Shankara 
has rightly maintained that 'because of the absence of desires, etc., which 
are the virtual seeds of sorrows and sufferings, Brahma, the Absolute, 
must necessarily be of the nature of bliss .' 8 

Then,'being the cause of the origin, etc, of the world* has also 
been recognized by Shankara as a lakshana of Brahma . 0 But this cannot 
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be said to be a mark of its essential nature ( svarupalaksbana ). For, 
according to Shankara, as we have seen, Brahma in its essential nature 
is differenceless, non-related, indeterminate, unqualified, neither cause nor 
effect, and the like. So, as such it cannot be said to be the cause of the 
World, This lakshana of Brahma, therefore, has got to be treated as 
what has been called by the author of the Vedantaparibhasha *tatastha- 
lakshana’; for, though not directly indicating the essence of Brahma, it 
may easily be calculated to serve the purpose of indirectly indicating it, 
much the same as a successful effort to direct the attention of a child 
towards a particular branch of a tree is very likely to succeed in enabling 
him to catch sight of the moon shining in the same direction behind it. 
“The origin, sustenance, and dissolution are characteristics of the world 
and as such are in no way related to Brahma, which is eternal and 
changeless. 1,1 They cannot, therefore, be said to constitute the essen¬ 

tial nature of Brahma, nor can Brahma be conceived as being causally 
related to them. The category of cause cannot be applied to Brahma 
which is said to be beyond all intellectual comprehension. But when 
Brahma is spoken of as ‘Truth, Knowledge, and Infinity’, it is its 
svarupalakshana that is said to have been given; for, so to describe it is 
to indicate its true essence. “These words, though they have different 
meanings in ordinary parlance, refer to the one indivisible Brahma, even 
as the words, father, son, brother, husband, etc., refer to one and the 
same person according to his relation with different individuals .” 1 2 

The statement that Brahma is the cause of the origin, etc., of the 
world is by some thinkers sought to be taken as giving the svarupa¬ 
lakshana of Brahma, on the ground that in the second sutra of the 
Brahma-sutras Badarayana has so described it, immediately after having 
asserted in the first sutra tbere-of that ‘Brahma should be the ( highest) 
object of one’s enquiry’. But in view of the so many negative descriptions 
of Brahma contained in the Upanishads, the purport of which the 
Brahma-sutras are said to be, it seems to be more reasonable to treat the 
second sutra concerned as giving only the tatasthalakshana of Brahma, 
and not as propounding its svarupalakshana. And so far as the fact of 
Badarayana’s giving a tatasthalakshana, and not svarupalakshana, of 
Brahma, immediately after his assertion of the desirability of knowing 
it,* is concerned, it can very well be explained by pointing out the sagacity 
of such a step. For, Brahma in its essential nature being inconceivable. 
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beyond nil categories and intellectual comprehension, it simply seems to 
be quite sensible that an aspirant after its knowledge should at first be 
told some such thing about it as may serve to direct his mind towards it. 
And this purpose can rightly be calculated to he served by. giving a 
tatasthalakshana of it, 

VI. Brahma, a unity of ‘being' and 'value’ 

That Brahma, according to Shankara, is of the nature of pure 
being, pure consciousness and pure bliss, we have already seen in this very 
chapter and that Shankara regards the realization of this nature of 
Brahma in-and as our very self as the highest ideal or value of our life, 
we shall have occasion to see in chapter VII. So, we see nothing wrong 
in believing that Brahma is an ineffable unity of being and value. The 
‘bliss’ aspect of Brahma’s nature, which, in point of fact, is in no way 
other than its ‘being aspect, may very well be viewed as the greatest 
possible value that we human beings can ever conceive of. But this, we 
think, is no reason to hold, like Dr. R. P, Singh, that Shankara’s Brahma- 
yada “is primarily and pre-eminently a philosophy of value” 1 , much less 
to hold that “it is out and out a value philosophy .” 2 

If Shankara s Brahma is “a point”, as Dr. R, P, Singh says, “where 
value and existence come together” 8 , it is giving up that point to speak 
of it as value. If his Brabmavada is said to be a value philosophy on 
that ground, it can, on the same ground, be said to be a philosophy of 
existence or being as well. Either both the concepts, value and being, 
should be dropped, or both will have to be retained. There is no justifica¬ 
tion in retaining the one and in dropping the other. And if any one is 
dropped, though unjustifiably, it should be the ‘value* concept and not 
the ‘being* concept; for, the latter is decidedly more fundamental than 
the former. 

Apart from the fact that factual judgements are fundamentally diffe¬ 
rent from judgements of value and, so, cannot as such be reduced to them, 
it can unhesitatingly be said that all value-judgements necessarily pre¬ 
suppose something, some fact, that is judged. If a factual judgement is 
about something, a value-judgement is also upon something. This some¬ 
thing which involves being or existence is a necessary presupposition of 
both the types of judgement. So, to reduce existence to value is to cut at 
the very root of value-judgements. To resolve ontology into axiology is 


I The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 11. 
8 Ibid. Preface, p. ii. 


2 Ibid. p. 12. 
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to make the existence of axiology itself impossible. If “our concepts of 
truth and reality presuppose that truth is better than error, reality better 
than unreality, in other words, that these distinctions are value-distinc¬ 
tions” 1 , our concepts of better and worse, that is, of value-distinctions, all 
the more presuppose that there is not only something which is better but 
also something which is worse, that these distinctions are distinctions of 
facts. To think of values without thinking of things or facts valued is 
certainly much more difficult, if not impossible, than to think of facts 
without evaluating them. Moreover, the judgements of value, as much 
as the judgements of facts, necessarily imply the existence or being of the 
judging self which, in so far as it judges values, is not itself a value 
judged. Values are certainly much more subjective, if not wholly so, than 
facts or existence can ever be said to be. Whether subjective or objective, 
a value as such is not at least the subject of a value-judgement. 

If Shankara's Brahmavada is said to be out and out a value-philo¬ 
sophy simply because he has thought of moksba (liberation) as being the 
highest good of human life and as something eternal ( i. e. of the nature 
of ‘being* ), then there is hardly any system of philosophy in India, the 
Cbarvaka-philosophy apart, which would not claim to be a value-philo¬ 
sophy; In almost all systems of Indian philosophy which have held 
liberation to be the summum bonum or highest value of human life, it has 
also been conceived as something eternal and hence to be most truly real. 
But such a claim for Indian philosophy in general would not only be not 
very just, but would also considerably affect Dr. R. P. Singh’s claim of 
originality for Shankara on this account . 2 3 

Moreover, the very fact that Shankara has recognized knowledge or 
intuitive experience, as we shall see in chapter VII, as the only direct 
means of moksha, and has spoken of knowledge as being dependent upon 
the object known ( vastutantra ) 8 , and of the knowledge of Brahma as 
having for its object an already existing entity 4 , goes to show that Brahma 
or ultimate Reality to Shankara is primarily a ‘being’. Whenever and 
wherever Shankara has spoken of the svarupalakshana of Brahma, he 
has used the words sat ( being or existence ) and jnana or chit invariably 
before the epithet ananda ( bliss ) and never in the reverse order. And 


1 The Vedanta of Shaokara, p. 23; 

2 C/o The Vedanta of Shankara, p. p. 25-26* 

3 SBS. I. 1. 4 ; I. 1* 2« 

4 sbs. 1.1 .2 ( sfirarw ) 
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this also goes to show that he gives priority to the ^being* aspect of 
Brahma rather than to the value aspect of it. In fact. Dr, Singh’s own 
assertions such as ‘according to Shankara philosophy has to deal with the 
value of existence ' 1 imply that existence is more fundamental than value; 
for in speaking of value of existence, the priority of existence to value 
gets, ipso facto, spoken of. m 

Dr. Singh says that “For Shankara existence is grounded in value” 2 ; 
but Shankara himself says that everything is grounded in existence. 
Existence or being, in our opinion, is the most fundamental concept with 
Shankara. Just as his Karana-Brahma ( Brahma in causal state ) at no 
tiime parts with existence, so also the world which is an effect is, accord¬ 
ing to him, never without it . 4 So, fo subordinate existence to value is to 
import something foreign into his philosophy and to put a cart before a 
horse. Shankara's Brahma should, rightly speaking, be viewed as a 
perfect unity of being and value. But in case one decides to think of it 
in terms of only one of these two concepts, it is more reasonable to sub¬ 
ordinate the latter to the former rather than the former to the latter. 

VII Is Brahma an agent ? ’ 

On the basis of such scriptural texts as speak of the seeing/desiring; 
and acting of Brahma 5 , it is sometimes asked ‘Is Brahma really an 
agent or doer ? And if so, in what sense 

Now, in view of what Shankara and the sages Of the Upanishads 
have maintained'about Brahma as such it can definitely be said that in 
its essential nature it cannot be an agent or doer. In the right serisfe of 
the term, an agent or doer must be a self-conscious personal being; but 
Brahma as such, as we have seen, is not a person. It is beyond all 
distinctions and determinations, perfectly immutable and actionless, and 
the like. Accordingly it cannot be said to be an agent in any sense what¬ 
soever , 7 Shankara has explicitly stated that in and by itself the. true Self 
or Brahma neither acts nor makes others act . 8 So, when he, following 

1 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 265. 2 Ibid. p. 65. 

3 SB. Chh. Up. VI. 2.2 ( H#’ ) ; V1 ‘ 8 ’ 4 ‘ 

4 SBS. II. 1. 16. See also Katha Up. II. 3. 12, 13, 5U:.) anc i 

SB. on them. 

5 Chh. Up. VI. 2. 3} Ait. Up, I. 1- 1; Prashna Up. VI. 3. 6 Vide SLS. I, 53. 

7 Vide SBG. IV. 13 ( ); II>21 ( aftqfcW ); U * 17 

(fHmftftati); IV * 82 ( flwtorttinwt) i SB * Prashna up * VI * 8 

( n w litf ); SB * Shvet * up> VI * 12 («nwi $ ) 

8 sbo. v. is ( qif^r mr: wPifrt * ) 
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the Sacred scriptures, speaks of the seeing and other actions of Brahma, 
the term Brahma has got to be taken in the sense-of Isbvara, or Brahma 
as qualified by the adjunct of maya. Thus, the question *In what sense is 
Brahma a doer ?* really pertains to Brahma conceived as qualified, and 
not to Brahma in itself. AH the same, there is some difference of opinion, 
even among thinkers belonging to Shankara’s own school of thought, 
with regard to the answer to this question. 

According to some thinkers the doership oflshvara consists in his 
having knowledge, desire and activity ( jnanachikirsbakritimatva ) appro¬ 
priate to his actions ( of creating, preserving, etc„ of the world ).* But 
others object to this conception of Ishvara’s doership or creatorship on 
the ground that it involves what is called in logic the fallacy of Infinite 
Regress. According to them desire and activity being themselves effects 
will require another desire and activity to bring them about, and so on, 
ad infinitum. So, they hold that the doership of Ishvara consists only in 
his knowledge appropriate to the actions concerned. This conception of 
Ishvara's doership, in their opinion, is free from the fault of infinite 
regress; for, knowledge, being the very nature of Brahma, is not an 
effect, and so does not stand in need of any cause of itself. 2 There are, 
however, others who .find fault also with this .conception of Ishvara's 
doership. Their objection to it is this that if doership or creatorship is 
taken in the sense of mere knowledge appropriate to action or effect, then 
the individual soul will also have to be admitted as the creator or agent 
of the objects of the world and of the dream-state. So they maintain that 
it is not mere knowledge but appropriate dynamic knowledge of the form 
of 'this is to be created by me’ which is required to make one ao agent, 8 

Shankara, of course, has not discussed this question ha the way in 
wbieh bis followers felt caHed upon to .discuss it; hut ao -far as «we can 
gather from his assertions pertaining to it, we may say that he favoured 
the third view mentioned here. For, in his commentary on Aitareyo- 
panishad 1.1. 1-2 he has maintained -that Atma or Brahma ( Isbvara ) 
created these worlds after having viewed thus ; T create these worlds' 

( Lokan.srije aham...evamiksbitva alocbya sa atma iman 

lokanasrijat ). However, it can definitely be said that Sbankara could 
not subscribe to the first view stated here; for he has explicitly Asserted 
that Ishvara is apt&kama and has no desire whatsoever to satisfy. 4 


1 Vide SLS. I. 53. 

4 Vide SBS. II. 1. 33. 


2 Ibid. I. 54. 


3 Ibid. I. 55. 
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VIII Is Brahma omniscient ? 

If so, in what sense ? 

Closely connected with the question of the creatorship or dbership 
of Brahma fa the question of its omniscience. For, Shankara’s main 
argument for the omniscience of Brahma is based on the conception of 
its being a creator of this vast and wonderful world. 

That Shankara has repeatedly spoken of Brahma as being omnis¬ 
cient ( sarvajna, sarvavit ) cannot be denied. 1 But in view of the negati¬ 
vely worded’ descriptions of it one is inevitably called upon to reflect 
about the right significance of the word omniscient. For, if the word 
omniscient is literally taken so as to mean the knower of all, it comes 
into direct conflict with the conception of Brahma as being differenceless, 
and one without a second, etc. If Brahma is omniscient in the strict 
sense, the all or many which it knows must be there to be known by it, 
and so it cannot be devoid of all duality and differences; and in case it is 
really devoid of all differences and duality, it cannot be omniscient in the 
sense of knowing all. Either Brahma should not be called omniscient 
or it should not be viewed as being devoid of all differences and. duality. 
But Shankara, we find, does both the things. Does he, then, by calling 
Brahma omniscient contradict bis firm belief in one unqualified, indeter¬ 
minate and differenceless Brahma ? Or, does he use the term Brahma, 
when he speaks of it as omniscient, in the sense of Ishvara ? Or, does 
he mean by the term ‘omniscient* some such thing as is not inconsistent 
with the essential nature of Brahma ? These are, therefore, the ques¬ 
tions which we have to ask ourselves when we come across such passages 
in Shankara’s works as describe Brahma to be omniscient. And in 
order to get correct answers to these questions it is but desirable to take 
into consideration some of those passages in which the word omniscient 
or omniscience occurs and to try to find out if there is any other sense in 
which Brahma can be said to be omniscient, while retaining its non¬ 
duality and differencelessness intact. 

Now, if we do so, we find that omniscience is generally predicated of 
Ishvara 3 or Brahma conceived as endowed with the inexplicable power 
called maya. This suggests to us that when Brahma has been spoken 


1 SB. Mund. Up. 1.1. 9; SB. Tait. Up. II. 1 ( ) 

SBS. I. 1. J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11; II. 1. 22,37. 

2 SB. Isba Up., 8; SBG. III. 3; IV. 4; Vm. 9; XII. ( Intro.); XII. 2; XVIII. 63; 
SBS, I. 1. 2, 5; 1.1.11, and Anandamayadhikaranam, and so on; SB. Ait. UP. 
I. 1. 1-2. 
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of as being omniscient the term Brahma has, in all likelihood, been used 
for qualified Brahma or Ishvara, and not for Brahma in itself. And 
this belief of ours gets amply strengthened when we find in some of those 
contexts in which Brahma has been said to * be omniscient either the 
words Brahma and Ishvara interchangeably used or Brahma spoken of 
as being the cause of the origin, etc., of the world, which clearly shows 
that by the term Brahma Shankara there means Ishvara or qualified 
Brahma, and not unqualified and indeterminate Brahma. For example, 
in his commentary on Brahma-sutra, I. 1. n, having, at first, maintained 
that omniscient Ishvara is the cause of the world Shankara has concluded 
that omniscient Brahma is the cause of the world, and not the unintelli¬ 
gent Prakriti or anything else. Similarly, in his commentary on the sutra 

I. 1.2, having defined Brahma as the omniscient and omnipotent cause 
of the world, he has, immediately after that, maintained that the origin, 
etc., of this world cannot possibly proceed from anything other than 
Ishvara possessing the qualities stated before (viz. omniscience and 
omnipotence ). And so also in his commentaries on sutras I. 1. 3, 4, 5; 

II. 1. 22 and 37 in which omniscience has been ascribed to Brahma, this 
term has definitely been used for Ishvara, and not for nirvisbesha or 
nirguna (indeterminate or unqualified ) Brahma. Thus, our question 
‘Does Shankara, by calling Brahma omniscient, contradict his firm 
belief in the unqualified, and indeterminate Brahma ?’, gets a negative 
answer to it. For, in point of fact, it is not the unqualified and indeter¬ 
minate Brahma, but the qualified and determinate Brahma, called 
Ishvara, which is designated as the knower of all ( omniscient). That 
which is devoid of all distinctions 1 , including the distinction of knower 
and known, cannot itself be spoken of as the knower of all. 

If the distinctionless Brahma can be said to be omniscient, it can 
be said to be so only in the sense of being of the nature of pure know¬ 
ledge or consciousness which shines in and by itself and is all-in-all in 
itself, and, as such, the ultimate condition of the illumination 

1 Atmabodha, 41 ( ?fTc*Tfa ) 

Vide SB. Isha Up. 7 (spprcqfq- .*Rfd) 

SB. Br. Up. ir. 4. 14 ( ffq qKtr5zrfcT^%qRTSqT*TR: ) 

SB. Chh. Up. VII. 24. 1 (fn?qfifjTRTfcr) ; 

ibid. ( ^sRragqqfrr: ); 

sb, Br, up. i, 4. io ( *r ) 
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of all, 1 Just as the sun would not cease shining even if there be no object 
to shine on, in the same way the self-luminous absolute consciousness or 
Brahma is said to remain ever shining, no matter whether there is Or 
not anythiog to be illuminated by it. Just as a lump of salt is salt itself, 
inside and outside, so also Brahma, which has, truly speaking, no inside 
or outside, is, in its essence, consciousness and consciousness. alone. And 
in so far as no knowledge whatsoever is ever possible without concsiou- 
ness, Brahma, which is this foundational consciousness, may rightly 
be said to be omniscient, because it is this consciousness itself upon which 
depends all actual or possible knowledge of all. 

(IX) Is Brahma not knowable ? 

That Brahma, as such, is unknowable, inconceivable and ungra- 
spable, seems to be one of the most well-considered views of Shankara. 2 
But, on the other hand, it has also been said to be the highest object of our 
enquiry 3 , one by knowing which there remains nothing to be known 
or worth knowing, 4 and one which ought to be known, through the 
Upanishadic texts, 6 so much so that the assertion that the knowledge 
of Brahma is not possible has been called by him a daring assertion In 
view of the inference and scriptures as means of its knowledge being 
there. 6 This clearly shows that Shankara did not deny the possibility 


1 Vide SB. Br. Up. IV. 3. 7. (frffTSprntfy, 

(qr^nrr^fqfnf fasrnr), : 
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of all knowledge of Brahma. What is it, then, that he means by bolding 
the view that Brahma is not knowable ? 

Brahma according the Shankara, as we have seen, is of the nature 
of pure consciousness; and consciousness, we know, is the most funda¬ 
mental postulate of all knowledge, nay of all reality, *‘Even if it be 
granted that knowledge does not create but only reveal a pre-existent 
reality; yet it would remain unchallengeable that the external reality 
could not be revealed to us apart from consciousness which is the 
principle of revelation.” 1 In the words of Prof. T. H. Green, “AH 
mental functions may be materially conditioned; but the material 
conditions, being constituents of the world of experience, cannot originate 
or explain the conscious principle which makes that world possible.” 2 
Consciousness, thus, being not a phenomenon among the phenomena, 
the knowledge of which it makes possible, but a necessary implication 
of all knowledge whatsoever, cannot be known as an object of knowledge; 
So, if objective knowledge of consciousness is denied, it is but quite 
consistent with the fact of its undeniable priority to all knowledge. As 
Shankara has maintained, it cannot be known by means of any sense- 
organ including the internal organ, vis. the manas or mind, for it is the 
innermost sense-organ of all sense-organs and the very mind of the 
mind. 3 It cannot be perceived because it lacks perceptual qualities, such 
as form or colour, and the like, nor can inference, etc,, apply to it for 
there is nothing which can serve as a characteristic sign (lingaj of it. 4 * 
It is, therefore, different from the objects of the process of knowing. 6 

This, however, does not mean that Brahma, the ultimate principle 
of consciousness, is not known at all. As a matter of fact, it is known in 
every act or process of knowing. 6 For, it witnesses all cases of know¬ 
ledge, 7 and, so, is indicated by them all as being uniformly present in 
themselves. 8 It is, no doubt, concealled to those persons whose minds are 
stained with vice and villainy; but to others whose intellect is pure and 
penetrating it is crystal-clear. 9 If it is not known, it is rot known not 


1 A. C. Mukerji : The Nature of Self, p. 114. 

2 Prolegomena to Ethics: Analytical table of contents, p. xi. 

3 Vide SB. Kena Up. I. 2. 4 SBS. II. 1. 6 . 

5 SB. Kena Up. I. 4; SBS. I. 1. 4. 

6 Ibid. II. 4 (sftef sftsf Srfa fafecf) 

7 SB. Mund. Up. II. 2. 9 

8 Ibid. (?T#srcU*rc?ff. 

9 praudhanqbhuti, 1, 
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because it is not there but because it is self-sbining. 1 Just as aJ 
not require another lamp to illuminate it, so also our true se w tc is 
of the nature of knowledge or consciousness itself does not require any 
other knowlege to make it known. 2 Its very existence is knowle ge (satta 
eva bodhah). 

Thus, it is quite evident that it is-only perceptual, conceptual, or 
objective knowledge of Brahma, and not all knowledge of it, that has 
been denied by Shankara. In fact, it would be a mistake to think that 
what is not objectively known is not known at all. Our self, like the 
categories of Kant, is not, and cannot be, objectively known; but our 
knowledge of it, though vague it may be, is as certain as, or even more 
certain than, the knowledge of anything else. As Descartes held, anything 
may be doubted but the doubt and its doubter cannot be doubted. And 
according to Shankara the knowledge of the existence of Brahma is as 
certain as the knowledge of our own existence. Accordingly, Shankara’s 
Brahmavada cannot be placed on the same par with what is known as 
agnosticism. For, agnosticism as a doctrine denies the possibility of all 
certain knowledge; but Shankara definitely believes in the possibility of 
having a perfectly certain knowledge of Brahma, the Ultimate Reality. 
According to him all means of knowledge have their culmination in one’s 
own direct experience of it. 8 And this direct experience is said to be 
so certain that it cuts at the very roots of all doubts. 4 Thus, there is a 
world of difference between Shankara’s Brahmavada and agnosticism. 
In fact, agnosticism as a doctrine is self-contradictory, for in denying 
all knowledge it also denies its own tenability. If what agnosticism 
says is true, agnosticism itself must be false; and if agnosticism is a true 
tenet, what it says is false. Anyway, Shankara at least be cannot said to 
have subscribed to it. His assertion that Brahma is unknowable is not 
tantamount to denying all knowledge of it. In the words of Prof. 
Hiriyanna, “It is true that it cannot be grasped as an object of knowledge. 
But there may be other ways of experiencing it; and the whole 
tenor of the advaitic theory of perception as well as its scheme of practical 
discipline (as we shall see in chapter IV and VII respectively) shows 
that there is such a form of experience and that we can ’know' Brahma 
by being it.” 6 

1 Tattvopadesha, 17 *qfSPI>JSRH) 

2 Atmabodha, 29. 

3 sbs. 1 . 1.4 (3T3 .sPTT«rrffr) 

4 SB. Mund. Up. n.2.8 .sforat:.fitfraronfor) 

5 Outlines of Indian Phil., p. 376 (The word s within brackets are mine). 
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(X) Approaches to the knowledge of Brahma 

In keeping with Dr. Caird’s account of approaches to the knowledge 
of ultimate Reality, contained in his book ‘Evolution of Religion’, Prof. 
Ranade has spoken of three chief types of approach, called cosmological, 
theological and psychological approaches and characterized by looking 
outward upon the world around, loooking upward and looking inward 
upon the Self within, respectively 1 In other words. Reality is, at first, 
sought in and through the objects around us; then, failing to find it 
there, people generally indulge in theological speculations and come to 
believe that there is a supreme Being above all who creates and governs 
the entire world, and finally man turns inward and tries to have an 
approach to Reality by looking inside his own self itself. “Man”, it is 
maintained by Dr. Caird, “looks outward before he looks inward, and he 
looks inward before he looks upward,!’ 2 But, as it was the case with the 
sages of the Upanishads, the more natural order of approach to Reality 
seems to be from looking outward to looking upward and then from 
looking upward to looking inward. 

For brevity’s sake we may combine the cosmological and theological 
approaches into one approach and call it objective approach; for, whether 
we look around us or upward, we, in fact, look outward and take an 
objective view of the Reality we want to know. Accordingly, when 
Shankara conceives Brahma as being the cause of the origin, etc., of 
the world 3 and as the innermost essence of all existence, 4 5 and as the 
ultimate power underlying all agents and potentates, 6 he can rightly 
be said to have had recourse to the objective approach to it. 

The objective approach to Reality is characteristically the western 
thinkers' way of trying to know it, and in its thorough-going form it has 
come to constitute the spirit of the so-called scientific method of enquiry. 
But this approach has got an inherent defect in it. Irrespective of all 
that can be said in favour of it, its incapacity to give us direct and 
indubitable knowledge of the existence and nature of Reality, sought by 
means of it, is its typical drawback which can by no means be remedied. 


1 Vide CS. Up. Phil., p. 247-48. 

2 Evolution of Religion, II. 2 Quoted by Ranade in his ‘A Constructive 
Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy’, p. 248. 

3 SBS. I. 1. 2; SB. Tait. Up* III. 1. 

4 Vide SB. Chb. Up. VI. 12; SB. Mund. Up. II. 1. 1 

5 Vide SB. K.ena Up. III. 1 — 12; IV. 1; SB, Isha Up. 4; SB. Tait. Up. II. 8; 
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In speculation or inference consists the essential technique of this appro* 
ach. But the knowledge acquired through the application'of speculation 
or inference is always mediate. No doubt, verification of the hypotheses 
framed and of inferences drawn, through the observation of actual facts 
or phenomena bearing on them, lends a good deal of support to their 
truth; but, strictly speaking, this observatione too, to which recourse is 
thus had, is not a means of truly immediate or direct knowledge, 
involving as it does the use of sense-organs and mind, if not of external 
mechanical devices or apparatuses. Apart from the fact that such 
observation is liable to be erroneous it cannot enable us to see Reality 
from within it. All that it can do is to give us empirically correct know¬ 
ledge. Dealing as it does with'phenomena only, it can never-, be used 
as a means of probing' into their inmost nature, the noumena in Kant’s 
terminology. That is why no scientist or philosopher who has employed 
exclusively the objective method of enquiry has ever been able to say'with 
certainty that Reality in itself is ‘such’, or ‘so’, and not otherwise. And 
that is why the Upanishadic sages, as Prof. Ranade has said, ‘finding 
both the cosmological and theological approaches,’ which we have called 
here an objective approach, ‘deficient’, had ‘recourse to the psychological 
approach .' 1 

What Prof. Ranade has called psychological approach we prefer to 
call subjective approach. For, in it the knowledge of Reality, as* we shall 
soon see, is sought through the knowledge of our true self, the subject of 
knowledge, and not through the objects thereof. The self sought by the 
Upanishadic sages, and following them by Shankara, is not the psycholo¬ 
gical self, but the ontological self, or epistemological subject, which always 
knows bi:t is itself never an object among other objects, including psychi¬ 
cal states or facts known through what has come to be called in psycho¬ 
logy the method of introspection. For it the psychical states or activities 
are as objective as the objects known through the operation of sense- 
organs. So, to seek it as a psychological fact means as much to miss it 
as does an attempt to discover it in or among physical or physiological 
phenomena. Accordingly, the essence of the subjective approach to 
Reality consists in one’s constant endeavour to extricate the true self from 
all things with which it is erroneously identified. 

To begin with, the true self has got to be distinguished from the 
physical body or bodily self. The physical body, Shankara has maintained, 
cannot be our self, because it is as much an object of our knowledge as 


1 CS. Up. Pfiil , p. 2481 
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anything else is. To put it in his own way, ‘you are not the body because 
the body is perceived, because it has form and jati (class), etc., because 
it is material, impure and non-eternal, while you are non-perceived 
(perceiver), without form and jati, non-material, pure and unchanging. 
Your essence lies in knowing. You are, therefore, not the body which 
is known, just as the knower of a pot is not the pot.’ 1 

After, thus, having distinguished our self from the gross body we 
are to distinguish it from our sense-organs as well. So Shankara continues 
to say: * you are not the sense-organs: they are instruments (of perception), 
and you are their mover, and hence different from them; for, an agent 
(karta) is not any of its instruments. The sense-organs are many, while 
you are one. You cannot be any one of them, because, you appear in 
the form of *1’ in all of them. Nor are you an aggregate of the sense- 
organs, since the ‘I* consciousness remains unimpaired even on the 
destruction of any of them. In case you were an aggregate of the 
sense-organs, on the impairment of a sense-organ the consciousness of *1* 
could not remain unimpaired in you. Nor is also each one of them a 
(separate) self; for were it so (i. e., if there were many selves in the body), 
the body would have gone to pieces by reason of being required to follow 
different masters.’ 2 * ‘The desires or dictates of many selves (i. e, sense- 
organs) could not be simultaneously carried out by the body simply beca¬ 
use of the great disparity between their spheres of operation. On the 
analogy of a country under the rule of a single king, the harmony in human 
behaviour is explicable only on the acceptance of a single self (in each 
organism). 8 

When the self has been, in this way, distinguished from the body 
and the sense-organs one has got to distinguish it from one’s vital breath 
(prana) and the mind (manas) as well. So Shankara has further told us: 
“You are neither mind nor vital breath; for, both of them are something 
unconscious. The distinction of the self from the mind is seen from such 
experiences as ‘my mind had gone elsewhere.’ 4 The vital breath is affected 
by hunger and thirst, and you are their witness. Just as the knower of 
a pot is different from it, so you are also different from these states of vital 
breath, which is experienced as ‘mine*, (and not as ‘I’). 6 You are not 
the intellect (buddhi) also, because it is unstable and subject to change, 
in so far as it assumes diverse forms in waking life and lies in a dormant 


1 Tattvopadesha, 2.3; see also Atmabodha, 14, 18 and Aparokshanubhuti, 32. 83. 

2 Vide Tattvopadesha, 4—7. 3 Ibid. 8. 

4 Tattvopadesha, 9; see also Praudhanubhuti, 3. 5 Ibid. 10. 
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condition in the state of sound sleep, while you, on the other hand, are 
esentially conscious and a witoess of all its states. 1 What is uniformly 
present in or along with diverse things or states is definitely different 
from them (yat yeshu vyavartamaneshu anuvartate tattebhyo bhinnam). 
The self is, therefore, different from all the changing states of mind and 
intellect in all of which it is present as their witness; and, in so far as it 
is always experienced as a witness, consciousness must be its essential 
nature. 

Thus, if a person goes on reflecting about the true nature of his 
self and finally succeeds in having a clear vision of it, he comes to realize 
beyond all doubt and to his greatest satisfaction that it is the whole and 
sole Reality, one without a second, and of the nature of pure existence, 
consciousness and bliss, which he once set himself to enquire into and 
which he failed to find anywhere else outside himself. And here 
lies the superiority of the subjective approach over the objective one. 
The extirpation of all desires to know any thing further and the removal 
of all doubts, which characterize the culmination of the former approach 
to Reality, are conspicuous by their absence in the case of the latter. 
Fullest conviction as to the nature and existence of Reality can be engen¬ 
dered only through the truly immediate knowledge of it, and its truly 
immediate knowledge is possible only through the subjective approach 
to it. If the inflnite Reality can ever be truly known it can be known 
only by being it. And to be it means to realize it as our own innermost self, 1 
which is possible only through subjective approach to it. What is infinite 
is not finite, and so cannot be made an object of any kind of knowledge; 
for an object of knowledge must necessarily be something of finite nature. 

(XI) The identity of the individual self with Brahma 

The strongest point in favour of the subjective approach to the 
ultimate Reality consists, as we have seen, in its appropriateness for the 
immediate realization of this Reality. But such realization is possible 
only if there be no essential difference between the individual self and the 
ultimate Reality sought to be realized. Were the individual selves or 
souls essentially finite as they ordinarily apear to be, no body could ever 
realize the infioite Self of all in and through his individual self. What is 
really finite can by no means experience itself as infinite, The fact, therefore, 
that Sbankara, following the sages of the Upanishads, has so indubiously 
spoken of the realization of Brahma in and through the realization qf 


l Tattvopadesha, 12; see also Laghuvakyavritti, 9, 10, It. 
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one’s own true Self, necessarily implies that in its essential nature one's 
true Self is none other than Brahma itself. The ultimate identity of an 
individual self with Brahma is as much a presupposition of the subjective 
approach to the Reality as it is the culminating point of this approach to 
it. Shankara as well as the Upanishadic sages enter into their enquiries 
about Brahma with the firm belief that there is ultimately only one 
Reality underlying all; and this, through their subjective approach to it, 
they fully realize as their innermost self itself. Accordingly, Shankara, 
like the sages of the Upanishads, has repeatedly dwelt upon this identity 
of our self with Brahma in unequivocal terms. 1 In fact, it is, as Prof. 
Paul Deussen has rightly observed, the most fundamental idea of 
Shankara's Brahmavada, 2 and its realization, the greatest concern cf all 
human beings. For, in it lies the freedom from all the evils of finitude. 

The realization of the identity of the individual self or soul with 
Brahma, Shankara has maintained, cannot “be objected to on the ground 
either of uselessness or of erroneousness, because, firstly it is seen to have 
for its result the cessation of ignorance, and because, secondly, there is no 
ether kind of knowledge by which it could be sublated." 3 “Nor can it 
be maintained that such states of consciousness do not actually arise; 
for scriptural passages such as, ‘He understood what he said’ (Chh. Up, 
VI. 16. 3), declare them to occur, and certain means are enjoined to bring 
them about, such as the hearing (of the Veda from a teacher) and the 
recital of the sacred texts.” 4 Nor can it be said that this realization is 
peculiar to certain states of mind only and is not an ultimate fact; 
“ * for the passage ‘Thou art that’ shows that the general fact of Brahman 
being the self of all is not limited by any particular state. Moreover, 
scripture, showing by the instance of the thief (Chh. Up. VI. 16) that 


1 See AP,24 40, 52, 55 (5T^f 3 .) Atmabodha, 
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the falseminded is bound while the true-minded is released) declares 
thereby that unity is the one true existence while manifoldness is evolved 
out of wrong knowledge.*' 1 2 Nor can the doctrine of-the ultimate Identity 
of. all with Brahma be objected to on the ground that ‘all the texts 
embodying injunctions and prohibitions will lose their purport if the 
distinction on which their validity depends does not really exist,* or on 
the ground that 'the entire body of doctrine which refers to final release 
will collapse, if the distinction of teacher and pupil on which it depends 

is not real’; for Shankara has maintained that “.the entire 

complex of phenomenal existence is considered as true # as long as the 
knowledge of Brahma being the Self of all has not arisen.” 8 

The conception of the individual soul's identity with Brahma has 
sometimes been objected to- by maintaining that there is Essential 
difference between the two. The one, it is urged, is finite, impure, subject 
to transmigration, and so on, while the other is infinite, pure, and free 
from transmigration, and the like. . In fact, in his commentary on Brahma* 
sutra, IV. 1. 3, Shankara has himself made his opponent raise such 
objections and suggest that this identity of which the scriptures speak 
should be taken in the same sense in which Vishnu, etc. are taken to be 
identical with their idols or images (Pratimadishviva Vishnvadi 
darshnam). 

Now, let us see what Shankara has maintained with regard to such 
objections and suggestions. He says: “The highest Lord must be 
understood as the self. For in a chapter treating of the highest Lord 
the Jabalas acknowledge him to be the Self, ‘Thou indeed I am, O holy 
divinity; I indeed thou art, O divinity !’—In the same light other texts 
have to be viewed, which also acknowledge the Lord as the Self, such as 
T am Brahman* (Br. Uy. I, 4, 10). Moreover certain Vedanta-texts make 
us comprehend the Lord as the Self, ‘Thy Self is this which is within all* 
( Br. Up. Ill, 4, 1 ); ‘He is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal' 
(Br. Up* III, 7, 3); ‘That is the True, that is the Self, thou art that’ (Chh, 
Up. VI, 8, 7). Nor can we admit the truth of the assertion, made by the 
purvapakshin, that all these passages teach merely a contemplation (of the 
Lord) in certain symbols, analogous to the contemplation of Vishnu in 
an image. For that would firstly involve that the texts have not to be 
understood in their primary sense; and jn the second place there is 
a difference of syntactical form. For where scripture intends the contem- 


1 Ibid. p. 323. 
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plation of something in a symbol, it conveys its meaning through a single 
enunciation such as ‘Brahman is Mind’ (Chh. Up. Ill, 18, 1), or ‘Brahman 
is Aditya’ . (Chh. Up. Ill, 19, 1). But in the passage quoted above, 
scripture says, ‘I am Thou and Thou art I’. As here the form of expre¬ 
ssion differs from that of texts teaching the contemplation of symbols, 
the passage must be understood as teaching non-difference. This more¬ 
over follows from the express prohibition of the view of difference which 

a number of texts convey.Nor is there any force in the objection that 

things with contrary qualities cannot be identical; for this opposition of 
qualities can be shown to be false. Nor is it true that from our doctrine 
it would follow ^hat the Lord is not a Lord, For in these matters scripture 
alone is authoritative, and we, moreover, do not at all admit that scrip¬ 
ture teaches the Lord to be the Self of the transmigrating soul, but 
maintain that by denying the transmigrating character of the soul it aims 
at teaching that the soul is the Self of the Lord. From this it follows 
that the non-dual Lord is free from all evil qualities, and that to ascribe 
to him contrary qualities is an error.—Nor is it true that the doctrine of 
identity would im£ly that nobody is entitled to works, etc., and is cont¬ 
rary to perception and so on. For we admit that before true knowledge 
springs up, the soul is implicated in the transmigratory state, and that 
this state constitutes the sphere of the operation of perception and so 
on.Hence we must fix our minds on the Lord as being the Self.” 1 

From these assertions of Shankara it is quite clear that it is not in 
respect of the empirical but essential or ontological nature of the indivi¬ 
dual self or soul that he holds it to be identical with Brahma. And this 
identity, according to him, is not a matter of mere speculation, but an 
indubitable fact of immediate experience of so many. To those who 
know themselves to be finite beings encaged inside their physical bodies 
and have not had the experience of their identity with the Absolute 
Reality or Brahma this identity would, no doubt, appear to be a fanciful 
creation of the minds of those who assert it. But to those who have 
experienced it, it is the highest truth, the most certain knowledge, which 
makes them pronounce their finitude to be apparent only. Now, who are 
to be believed—those who only know their finitude, or those who have 
experienced this finitude as well as their infinite nature ? To be fair and 
just in our judgement, it appears to us that, as a matter of fact, the former 
.are not in a position to say anything about this identity. They can at 
best say that they at least do not know it. On the other hand, it does 
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not seem to be quite reasonable to doubt the verdit of the latter, especi¬ 
ally in view of the fact that they are quite sensible and trustworthy 
persons who have no cause or motive to misguide themselves or others. 
Moreover our sincere, steady and deep reflection about the essential 
nature of our self as consisting in consciousness and being different from 
the objects known, including the body, the senseorgans, the mind and 
the intellect, also seems to favour the view of its identity with the ulti¬ 
mate principle of consciousness, call it Brahma or by any other name, 
which, as Green has maintained, seems to be a necessary postulate oP 
both knowledge and nature alike. For, consciousness as such does not 
and cannot admit of any real chasm, division or difference in itself, much 
the same as space does not. 

XII Evidence for the existence of Self ( Atman ) or Brahma 

Strange, indeed, will that person be who while seeing everything in 
the light of the sun seeks to see the sun with the help of any of the objects 
illuminated by it. Likewise we would be anything but wise if we were to 
demand a proof or evidence for the existence of our own self or consci¬ 
ousness. Shankara, therefore, has rightly said that those persons who 
desire to know consciousness itself with the help of any of the means of 
knowledge which are themselves illuminated by it, are just like that man 
who wants to burn the fire by means of its fuel. 1 Nobody’s self is 
unknown to him : it is self-established. 2 The very enquiry into the means 
of knowledge is a proof of its existence. Nobody proceeds to know any¬ 
thing whatsoever, without previously knowing himself in the form ‘I am’, 8 
One’s self is always known in the knowledge or feeling of T’»* It is ever 
established in this feeling.® It is self-shining, and hence self-evident.® 
Not only in the waking-experience but also in tbe dream and sleep-states 
one’s self remains constantly self-shining. 7 The self-luminosity of the 
witnessing self cannot be disproved even by the most highly self-conceited 
logicians; for, it is always there as different from whatever is known or 
desired. 8 “No one could deny its existence”, as Prof. Max Muller has 
rightly put it, “for he who denies it would be the very self that is denied, 
and no one can deny himself.” 9 While its existence gets affirmed even in 
its denial, the knowledge of its non-existence is never possible. As the 


3 Ibid. 

6 Tattvopadeaha, 17, 24. 
8 Ibid. 
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foundational principle and presupposition of all knowledge the self or 
consciousness is an undeniable fact. 

To deny anything is to think, and to think is to exist as thinker. 
This truth was very well realized by Descartes when he indubiously asser- 
ted : *1 think, therefore I am* ( cogito ergo sum ). No doubt. Dr. Sinha 
has rightly pointed out that “Shankara starts with the existence of the 
Atman, the universal self, which is the ontological reality of the indivi¬ 
dual self, whereas Descartes starts with the existence of the individual 
self.’* 1 All the same the credit of feeling the necessity of admitting a self 
as distinct from the process of thinking as well as from the objects 
thought out cannot be denied to Descartes as well. Anyway, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the existence of self, especially if taken in Shankara’s 
sense, i. e., in the sense of consciousness or principle of consciousness, is 
the most indubitable fact. It requires no proof, no evidence whatsoever. 
And in its existence, according to Shankara, lies the surest proof of the 
existence of Brahma. For, Brahma, according to him, is^none other than 
the innermost self of all, of which every one is always conscious, in so 
far as every one always feels ‘I am* and nobody ever thinks ‘I am not'. 2 * 

This argument of Shankara for the existence of Brahma, based as 
it is on the supposition that Brahma is the self of all, involves a belief in 
the scriptural texts which have propounded Brahma to be so. At another 
place Shankara has affirmed the existence of Brahma on the basis of some 
persons’ experience of such joy as is not derived from sense : object- 
contact or from the satisfaction of any specific desire. 8 But this affirma¬ 
tion too seems to be based on the Upanishadic assertion that Brahma 
is bliss. In fact Shankara has openly admitted that the knowledge of 
Brahma can be acquired with the help of these sacred texts only (Brahma 
VedantashastradevaVagamyate). This indirectly means that Brahma can 
definitely be known only through direct experience of it, and not through 
any extraneous means of knowledge. With Shankara an appeal to the 
Upanishads is an appeal to the direct experience of the sages, and not an 
appeal to a mere hear-say or to an opinion based on mere speculation. 
And the truths so known are, according to him, verifiable in and through 
one’s own direct experience of them, only if one follows the directions of 
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those who have already had that experience. Thus the surest evidence for 
the existence of Brahma is with him experience throughout. But this 
does not mean that he has not sought to supplement this evidence by 
means of the evidence of reason. For example, while affirming his belief 3 
in the existence of Brahma, the self-existent and perfectly immutable 
Being, as the ultimate explanation and ground and support of all effects 
of the nature of becoming, he can definitely be said to have had recourse 
to the evidence of reason as well. 1 

XIII, The ‘How* of one’s experience of pleasure or joy : 

The common belief about the experience of pleasure is that it is 
derived from the contact of our sense-organs with certain objects. But 
on little reflection this belief is found to be not well-founded. For, were 
pleasure a resultant of such contact, it should have ever followed from it; 
but in point of fact it is not so. Satiety and unpleasantness resulting from 
the same contact are facts of as common experience as pleasure itself is. 
Moreover, the fact that all objects are not equally enjoyed by all and that 
their pleasurableness is in a great measure a matter of desire for them, 
goes to show that pleasure lies neither in the objects nor in their contact 
with appropriate sense-organs. Does pleasure, then, lie in the satisfac¬ 
tion of desire ? That satisfaction of desires is something pleasant cannot 
be denied. But the bare recognition of this fact does not adequately 
explain the experience of pleasure or a pleasant state of mind as such. In 
the first place, it does not provide an explanation of such pleasant states 
of mind' as are not consequent upon the satisfaction of any explicit desire 
whatsoever. To have no desire at all is undoubtedly a pleasant state of 
mind; but this pleasant state is not attained by satisfying desires but oy 
annihilating them. Satisfaction of desires gives rise to, or is, a pleasant 
state of mind; but all pleasant states of mind do not owe their existence 
to the satisfaction of a desire or desires. The state of sound sleep is defini¬ 
tely a plesant state, but its pleasantness is not due to the satisfaction of 
any desire. The pleasant state of mind of those learned persons, as 
Shankara has rightly observed, who have neither desires nor external 
means of satisfying them cannot be said to be due to the satisfaction of 
their desires in the usual sense. 2 Secondly, the recognition that pleasure 
or pleasant state of mind results from the satisfaction of desires does not 
tell us anything about the source of this pleasure. That pleasure cannot 
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be viewed as an attribute of the objects satisfying our desires or as resid¬ 
ing in the contact of our sense-organs with them we have already seen, 
and that it cannot be located in desires is apparent from the fact of our 
common experience of their unpleasant nature. Wherefrom, then, does 
this pleasure come ? And how is it that it is experienced in the satisfac¬ 
tion of desires as well as in their absence or annihilation alike ? 

According to Shankara, our true Self or Brahma, as we have seen, 
is essentially of the nature of bliss. And it is this our own bliss which in 
the form of pleasure or joy gets manifested to us when our desires get 
satisfied or when there is no desire to disturb the equipoise of our mind. 
A desire creates a sort of tension in the mind, just as a stone when thrown 
into a lake creates ripples in it. Such a disturbed state of miDd is natu¬ 
rally unsuitable to the reflection of the blissful light of the Self, much in 
the same way as disturbed waters are unsuitable to reflect the light of the 
sun or any other luminary. But at the time when a desire gets satisfied 
the mind, as a result of it, becomes calm and quiet and, hence, fit to 
reflect the bliss-light of the Self. And the same thing can be said about 
the minds of those persons who are free from desires, cares and anxieties, 
and the like. Similarly the dim pleasantness that one experiences during 
the state of sound sleep has also been said to be the clouded experience of 
the bliss of Brahma; In this state, it has been maintained, the mind being 
tired of its activity, which it ceaselessly performs during the waking and 
dream states, stops its work and takes rest, as it were, in its ground, the 
prana; and thereupon ihe reflection of Brahma, which the individual 
soul is figuratively said to be, returns to Brahma itself. 1 And this enables 

the soul or self to have some experience of the pure joy of its own essen¬ 
tial nature. 

XIV (a) Shankara's Brahma and Spinoza’s substance : 

In many respects Spinoza’s substance seems to be very much like 
Shankara's Brahma. Just as Brahma is self-existent, changeless, and the 
ultimate ground and support of all actual or possible objects of experience 
so also is Spinoza’s substance the only uncaused cause of the entire 
universe. It is like Brahma the only reality, “which is in itself and is 

conceived through itself." 2 Its conception “.does not depend on the 

conception of another thing from which it must be formed". 8 It is per¬ 
fectly free from all change, differences or oppositions alike. It “can 
neither suffer, nor arise, nor cease to be"; but "persists through all change 
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and in spite of all division.” 1 2 There is nothing that can exist indepen¬ 
dently of it; but in its own essential nature it is not at all affected by 
anything whatsoever. Spinoza has at places called this substance God 
also, and has maintained that “Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can 
exist or be conceived without God.” 8 “Both matter and mind do not 
denote a being outside God; neither do particular things nor phenomena. 

( modi ) exist outside God.” 3 “The material side of existence, no less 
than the mental, is a revelation of God or substance.” 4 * All the same, 
“It is no more possible ihat any differences or oppositions should exist 
within the nature of God, than that anything should exist outside Him.” 6 
Just as to Shankara the existence of Brahma is a perfect certainty, so also 

Spinoza “has no doubt that substance exists. Its existence is given. 

its existence is also necessary, because there is nothing which it can 
exclude.” 0 His conception of substance as one, infinite, indivisible 7 , non¬ 
temporal aDd beginningless and endless reality 8 does not fail to recall to 
our mind Shankara's similar conception of Brahma. Just as Shankara 
hgs maintained that true reality or existence belongs to Brahma only and 
that all existence that appears to be there is that of Brahma, so also has 
Spinoza opined that all existence is of the substance, and that “Existence 
appertains to the nature of substance.” 9 

But this similarity between Spinoza’s conception of substance and 
Shankara’s notion of Brahma should not make us close our eyes to the 
vital difference that exists between them. While Spinoza’s substance or 
“God is the indwelling.cause of all things” 10 , but not their ‘transi¬ 

tive ( transcendente ) cause’ 11 , the category of cause, strictly speaking, is 
not applicable to Shankara’s Brahma as such. As we have seen, being 
the cause of the origin, etc., of the world-process is only a tatastha- 
lakshana, and not a svarupalakshana, of Brahma, In its essential nature 
it is said to be beyond all categories whatsoever. Even the category of 
substance which is so conspicuous a characteristic of Spinoza's philosophy 
is repellent to it. According to Spinoza the ultimate reality, viz., subs¬ 
tance, has ‘infinite attributes, each of which expresses a certain eternal 
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and infinite essence’ 1 ; but according to Shankara Brahma in itself has no 
attribute at all. In fact, the conception of the ultimate reality as subs¬ 
tance with mind and matter as its known attributes 2 does not seem to be 
very happy, especially for one" who believes in one single reality only.. 
No doubt, such a conception has got something to be said in favour of 
it; but it obviously goes against entertaining the idea of one single subs¬ 
tance or reality. As Prof. T. R. V. Murti has observed, “The substance- 
hypothesis serves two useful purposes; one in conceiving together two or 
more attributes which do not interpenetrate and sometimes even positi¬ 
vely exclude each other. Spinoza’s substance with the two mutually 
excluding attributes thought and extension is a case in point; here the 
substance is more extensive than the attributes singly taken and there is 
a real difference between the two, substance and attributes. The second 
useful purpose is to give permanency to the substance even while the 
attributes are impermanent, e. g., the Atman of the Naiyayikas. Here too 
the difference is real, else with the impermanence of the one the other 
cannot escape a similar fate.” 3 But, as Prof. Murti goes on to say, 
conception of substance is untenable, as the attributes so adventitiously 

brought together are independent substances themselves.” 4 ^ lS 

true that Spinoza’s attributes do not exist indpendently of his substance; 
nonetheless they have got to be viewed either as different or as non- 
different from their substance. But if they are really different from it, 
the view that there is only one reality gets considerably compromised; 
and in case they are not-different from, but identical with, it, it is impro¬ 
per to say that they are its attributes. Anyway, Shankara’s conception of 
Brahma is not that of a substance possessed of attributes, and in this 
respect there is a fundamental difference between it and the substance of 
Spinoza. 

(b) Schelling’s Absolute and Shaiikara’s Brahma : 

As from Spinoza’s substance so also from Schelling’s Absolute 
Shankara’s Brahma should clearly be distinguished. It is true, no doubt, 

that with Schelling “Nature and mind, being and thought, are not.. 

as Spinoza held, two parallel aspects of the Absolute, but different steps 
or stages or epochs in the evolution of absolute mind’’ 6 , that he regards 
intuition, philosophical, artistic, or religious or mystical, as the only 
means of the direct realization of the Absolute, and that he speaks of the 
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sours stripping off its selfhood and becoming absorbed in tbe Ab ^ nt * j* 
and through a mystical intuition*, all the same h.s Absolute stands m 

clear contrast with Shankara’s Brahma. For, unlike t e a er, ® 

is not an immutable and static entity or being, but a ynamic, c » 
purposive principle of evolution, which develops froin unconscio 
consciousness’ 2 , and from consciousness to self-consciousness, 
history’ 4 which Brahma, truly speaking, has not. In ro , 1 ^ * 

“In its developed state, Schelling’s philosophy is a form o pan C1S ™’ 
which the universe is conceived as a living, evolving system, as an o 
nism, in which every part has its place and subserves the w o e. n 
sense, subject and object, form and matter, the ideal an t e rea, 
together and inseparable; the one is the many, and the many are o • 
Thus, Schelling’s Absolute which is of the nature of an organ-sin cannot 
exist apart from its constituent parts; but Shankara’s Brahma m 1 s e 
tial nature transcends everything which is changing an o m e na ur 


XV Shankara’s Brahmavada, a synthesis of broad Empiricism and enligh¬ 
tened Rationalism 

Western Empiricism, as a theory of knowledge, attaches all impor- 
tance exclusively to experience. According to it experience is e on y 
source of all knowledge. Man’s mind, as Locke maintaine , is, to egin 
with, simply a ‘tabula rasa’, a clear slate on which nothing is written, 
and it is through one’s later experiences only that knowledge in the form 
of ideas gets written on it. Rationalism, on the other hand, extols the 
claims of reason* It is a sort of antithesis to empiricism. It holds that 
reason itself is quite sufficient to serve us as a source of certain knowledge. 
But in point of fact both these views are one-sided. And their one-sided¬ 
ness was rightly realized by Kant when he observed that c Percepts without 
concepts are blind’ and that ‘concepts Without percepts are empty’. Both 
percepts’and concepts have their own spheres of operation, and towards 
our acquisition of knowledge both have got their own legitimate contribu¬ 
tions to make. ^Their co-operation or synthesis is as essential for know¬ 
ledge as are warp and woof both for weaving a piece of cloth. No one of 
them can be used as a substitute for the other. While reason or under# 
standing cannot furnish us with sense-data and cannot enable us to have 
a direct cognition of the objects of our knowledge, bare experience, on 
the other hand, cannot establish relations between them. The word 
‘experience’, however, should not be restricted, as, unfortunately, it has 


2 Ibid. p. 433. 3 Vide Ibid, p, p. 451-53, 

5 ThiUy • A History of Phil., p. 455» 


1 Vide Ibid. p. 458. 
4 Ibid. p. 451, 
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been generally done in the west, to sense-experience or perception only. 

e so-called intuitive or mystic experiences as well as the experiences of 
a dream-state or of sound sleep are, rightly speaking, as good or bad 
experiences as those of waking-life. Any account of knowledge which 
excludes them cannot rightly claim to be an adequate account of it. 

Just as a true rationalist should not fail to mark the limitations of 
reason, so also a thorough-going empiricist should not narrow down his 
experience to sense-experience only, and a sincere seeker of truth should 
not fail to recognize the due claims of both reason and experience. What 
is really required is a proper synthesis of broad empiricism and enlighte¬ 
ned rationalism. And this we adequately find in Shankara’s Brahmavada. 
As we shall see in Chapter IV, it has duly recognized the serviceableness 
of all sourcess of knowledge, perception, inference, testimony, etc. What 
needs to be clearly borne in mind in connection with the knowledge of 
Brahina or our true Self is that Shankara has given both reason and 
experience their due. Neither of them has been belittled; neither of them 
has been over-emphasized. • In so far as he has not failed to employ 
reasoning while discriminating the true Self from the psychological self 
and while establishing the true nature of reality as consisting in immuta¬ 
bility, self-existence, etc., he has rightly played the rationalist; but while 
maintaining that the direct and indubitable knowledge of Brahma is 
possible only through intuition or direct experience he has recognized at 
once the limitations of reason and the peculiar prerogative of experience. 
His Brahmavada may thus be called a happy synthesis of rationalism and 
empiricism, of course understanding empiricism in its broad or thorough¬ 
going sense. If ‘we may call all philosophy empirical, so far as it is based 
on grounds of experience' 1 2 3 , and if ‘the mystics are the only thorough¬ 
going empiricists’*, if ‘intellectual life is not the whole of our life’ 8 , and if 
true rationalism is that which does not press the claim of reason beyond 
its legitimate limits, but, like Bradley and Bergson, recognizes the short-* 
comings of reason itself, Shankara’s Brahmavada, we may hold, has every 
right to be viewed as an example of empirico-rationalism par excellence. 
And that it is so will become further clear from our subsequent account 
of it, especially from the last chapter in which an attempt has been made 
to maintain that it is a sincere philosophical endeavour, and not mere 
mysticism, 


1 Kant’s ‘Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics’ translated by 

Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, preface, p. 2. 

2 An assertion of J. Royce quoted by S. Radbakrishnan in his ‘The Reigq"of 

Religion in Contemporary Phil., p. 22. 

3 The Reign of Religion in Contemporary'Pbilosophy, p. 434, 
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&haptet 4 

THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL SOULS 

(I) The constituents of the world ' 

Shankara has compared the world to a vast ocean. ‘The sorrows and 
sufferings which result from ignorance, desire and the performance O 
evil deeds are its water, and the acute diseases, old age and death w 1C 
it is full of, its terrible crocodiles. Its many evils are its hundreds o 
high waves which are aroused on account of its being disturbed by t e 
wind of the five sense-organs’ craving for their objects. There is in it a 
great din and noise created by the shrieking and crying of numerous 
creatures in manifold hells like maharaurava. Scanty pleasure born of sense- 
object-contact is its momentary resting place. Its only boat is knowle ge 
which, for the journey across it, is laden with the food-articles of the 
individual souls’ moral virtues, such as truth, straightness {saralata), 
generosity, kindness, non-violence or love (ahimsa), self-control, fortitude, 
and the like. Good company and renunciation or non-attachment are 
the only routes for its boat to move along, and the liberation from 
bondage is the only coast of this ocean.’ 1 

Though hardly systematic and exhaustive this figurative description 
of the world gives us in brief a fairly good account of its characteristic 
features or contents. The contents or, better, constituents of the world 
are indeed too many to be severally mentioned. If they can at all be 
enumerated, they can be enumerated only by means of mentioning 'their 
classes or kinds. And in the above-stated description of the world we find 
a fairly good attempt to enumerate them in this way. By referring, as 
it does, to individual souls, their senses and sense-objects, ignorance and 
knowledge, good and bad company, desires and deeds, disease, decay and 
death, virtues and vices, evil and good, and pain and pleasure, it at once 
serves to bring out the physical as well as the social and moral aspects 
of the world. Broadly speaking, the world, we may say, has two sides, 


1 SB. Ait. Up., I. II. 1. 
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subjective and objective. Its subjective side comprises of the psychical 
activities or states, such as knowing, feeling and desiring or willing, along 
with their synthetic unity, the knowing feeling and desiring psychological 
subject or self, and its objective side may be said to be constituted of 
whatever is, or can be, objectively known, our own bodies with their 
changing states included. And both these sides of the world have been 
fairly well touched upon in the above-stated figurative description of it. 

To take up an instance of Shankara's non-figurative description of 
the constituents of the world we may conveniently refer to his commentary 
on Prashna Upanishad, IV, 8, where he has mentioned the five gross 
elements along with their qualities and causes, viz., the five subtle or 
potential elements (tanmatras), the five sense-organs and the five motor- 
organs along with their objects, the inner-organ with its four forms— 
manas, intellect, chitta and ahankara—together with their objects, the 
thread-like vital air ( sutratmaka parana ) and all that which it connects, 
teja, i. e., skin qualified by light and different from the sense-organ of 
touch 1 , along with the objects it illuminates, and the reflection of the 
universal Self which, like the reflection of the sun in water, has entered 
( the different bodies ) and appears to be an agent and enjoyer. 2 In short, 
all names and forms ( objects and their qualities ), agents and actions, and 
their fruits go, according to Shankara to form the constituents of the 
empirical world, 3 

At some places Shankara has classified the contents of the world into 
stationary and mobile ( sthavara and jangama, or achara and chara ) 4 , 
while at others into enjoyers and the objects of their enjoyment 8 , or into 
animate and inanimate objects 6 . And the hills, etc., are cited as the 
examples of the stationary and inanimate ones 1 . In this connection what 

1 ( By it Shankara seems to mean something like what is meant by local-signs in 

the skin in modern psychology )• 

2 SB. Prashna Up. IV. 8; see also SBG. XIII. 3. 

3 SB. Cbh. Up. VII. 24. 1 ( ff ) ; 

sb. fsha Up. 5 ( sprat ); 

sbs. i. 3 .22 ( arei fTW^fo^ranr^qj^ra?*! ); 

sbs. 1.1 .2 ( ^*rat sntreuTtiPT . 

. ) ; see also SBS. II. 2. U 

4 SBG. Vin. 18 } IX. 10. S SBS. II. 1. 13. 

6 SB. Br. Up. 1.5. 2 ( .) 

7 Ibid. ( ) 
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deserves to be specially noticed is his recognition of the different forms of 
living beings, both higher and lower than man, according to the nature 
and extent of knowledge or consciousness, etc., they possess. In his 
opinion, “as in the series of beings which descends from man to blades of 
grass a successive diminution of knowledge, power, and so on, is observed 
although they all have the common attribute of being animated so in the 
ascending series extending from man upto Hiranyagarbha, a gradually 

increasing manifestation of knowledge, power, etc., takes place..»* 

To many a man, especially in the west, the recognition of life even in 
plants and herbs may strike as a modern discovery made by Sir J. C. Bose, 
but by the ancient Indian thinkers in general and by Shankara in particular 
life and some sort of inner consciousness even in plants was deemed to be 
an indubitable fact ( 3RT: *fstr prg:*jrcpTfnraT: ). 

The entire world or universe, according to Shankara, is inconceivably 
vast and contains a series of sectional worlds or lokas, such as Bhu, etc. 1 2 
Heaven and hell have also been recognized, where people go after death, 
by different routes, to reap the fruits of their good and bad actions 
respectively. 3 Each loka or sectional world is said to be under the supervi¬ 
sion of a separate governor (lokapala ) who has been appointed by the 
Supreme Lord of all to look after its protection. 4 5 All this goes to show 
that the world, according to Shankara, is not a mere fanciful creation of 
an individual person's mind, which is openly declared by him to be incapable 
of even conceiving its construction and orderly arrangement 6 , nothing to 
say of creating it; The places, times, and causes of its constituent objects, 
qualities and phenomena, which are the fruits of the individual persons' 
actions, are definitely determined for them. 6 They cannot therefore be the 
mental creations of the individuals themselves. 


1 SBS. I. 3, 30 ( Thibaut’s traas, ) 

2 Ibid. ( ); SBG. I. Intro. ( ^ 

* ); SB - Ai ‘- up- L l - 2 ( 3TP*: sht#t ); 

sb. ishaup. 4 ( .) ; sbg. vih. i6. 17 . 

3 SBG. IX. 3; SB. Isha Up., 10, 18. 

4 SB. Ait. Up. I. 1. 3. 

5 sbs. 1.1.2 ( .) 

6 ibid. (.) 
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II. The Creation of the nniverse : 

(a} The Vaisheshika view of creation and its criticism by Shankara : 
The Vaisheshika view of creation is known as paramanuvada or atomism. 
Accordina to it the atoms are the minutest possible parts or consttments 
of things which mark the limit of their farther division into minuter parts. 
Corresponding to the four elementary substances, viz., earth, water fi . 

and air there are assumed to be four different kinds of A 

time of creation, it is said, motion at first starts to the aertai atoms due to 

their conjunction with the souls to which merit and dement (ad ) 

belong This motion joins one atom to another atom, and results in 
formation of dyads or binary compounds (dvyannkah V/hen thtee dy d 
get combined a triad (tryanuka or trasarenu ) is formed. While a dy 
fs imperceptible, a triad is said to be the minutest perceptible objec^ 
From the combination of triads are formed other larger compounds, and 
thus the element of air is produced.! -In a like manner are produced 
, “ “ eartb> the body with its organs. Thus the whole world or gi 
nates from atoms: From the qualities inhering in the atonas the qua ■“ 
belonging to the binary compounds are produced, just as the qua 
fte Cloth result from the qualities of the threads- This, ,n brtef, s he 
earlier Vaisheshika view of the creation of the non eternal part 
world In it God is not recognized as the creator of the world. 

Shankara in his critism of this view mainly dwells upon its failure to 
lain the initial motion in the atoms. The conjunction of t e iso 
“C"cordi.g to the Vaisheshikas, is the « ***£ 

creation of the world, requires mot on or .ettontn « we 

about. But this acton according t. Shankara, P ^ 

. >),. view entertained by the VaishesniKas. x 

as we know, is either endeavour 

neither of them is possible in the ease of the mm ^ ^ ^ qualKy 0 f 

the atoms. "Fur in the pra aya exists then. For the quality of 

the soul, canot take place ^ (he soul j s connected with the 

the soul called endeavour origt sarae reason precludes the 

internal organ wh.ch ab.des tn UrnJbody. 1 ^ Fm ^ aU 

assumption of other seen causes such as .mp ^ and ca „. 

are possible only after the ctea ,on o hc »o world is 

i» assumedas 


1 Vide SBS. II* 2. 12. 

2 SBS. II. 2. 12 ( Thibaut’a Tran?. ), 
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the cause of the original motion of the atoms, we ask : Is this unseen 
principle to be considered as inhering in the soul or in the atom ? In both 
cases it cannot be the cause of motion in the atoms, because it is non- 
intelligent.” 1 2 * Intelligence, according to the Vaisheshikas, being only an 
adventitious quality of the soul, in so far as it is said to belong to it only 
when it is possessed of the internal organ, the soul which is devoid of 
intelligence prior to its conjunction with the internal organ ( i; e., before 
the actual creation of the world ) cannot be assumed to act as a guide to 
the unseen principle ( adrishta ). Moreover, on the assumption that the 
unseen principle inheres in the souls and not in the atoms, it cannot 
account for the action or motion in the latter with which it has no rela¬ 
tion at all. If, on the other hand, a relation between it and the atoms is 
assumed by assuming some sort of connection between the atoms and the 
souls in which it inheres, then from the uninterrupted continuity of this 
connection resulting from the all-pervading nature of the souls it would 
necessarily follow that the action in the atoms would never cease, and 
consequently there would never arise a a occasion for the dissolution of 
the world which has been admitted by the Vaisheshikas themselves. 8 So, 
for them there would either be a ceaseless creation or no creation at all. 

Moreover, it is inconceivable how two atoms which have no parts 
can come together. Conjunction of things is possible only in two ways, 
either through their total interpenetration or by means of their partial 
penetration into one another. But in case two atoms are imagined to 
conjoin each other in the .former way, there would be no increase in their 
size, with the result that they would ever remain atomic or imperceptible 
in size. On the other hand, if their interpenetration is said to be partial, 
it would have to be admitted that they are composed of parts. But neither 
of these consequences is welcome to the Vaisheshikas. Nor can they 
maintain that the atoms consist of imaginary parts. For, if they did so, 
it would follow that the conjunction of atoms is also imaginary. In other 
words, it would be tantamount to admitting that all objects of our percep¬ 
tion are imaginary only, and not real. For no real object can be produced 
from the imaginary conjunction of atoms. But this is again against the 
Vaisheshikas’ well-cherished view that the objects we perceive are real 
and have really been produced from the atoms through the real forma¬ 
tions of dyads, triads, etc. 8 


1 S8S. IT. 2. 12. ( Thibaut’s Traps. ) f 

2 Vide SBS. II. 2. 12. 

§ Vi{le SBS. JI. 2, 12, 
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"Moreover, the atoms would have to be assumed as either essen¬ 
tially active ( moving ) or essentially non-active, or both or neither; there 
being no fifth alternative. But none of the four alternatives stated is 
possible. If they were essentially active, their activity would be permanent 
so that no pralaya could take place. If they were essentially non-active, 
their non-activity would be permanent, and no creation could take place. 
Their being both is impossible because self-contradictory. If they were 
neither, their activity and non-activity would have to depend on an opera¬ 
tive cause, and then the operative causes such as the adrishta being in 
permanent proximity to the atoms, permanent activity would result; or 
else the adrishta and so on not being taken as operative causes, the conse¬ 
quence would be permanent non-activity on the part of the atoms. For 
this reason also the atomic doctrine is untenable.” 1 

The Vaisheshika doctrine of the creation of the world from atoms is 
further objectionable due to its involving the fault of regressus ad infini¬ 
tum in respect of the relation which the atoms are said to have with the 
binary compounds ( dvynuka ) imagined to be formed from them. Though 
admitted to be absolutely different from the atoms a binary compound is 
held to be connected with them by means of what is called the relation 
of inherence ( samavaya sambandha ). But this relation of inherence, 
being as much different from the terms it relates as these terms them¬ 
selves, viz., the binary compound on the one hand and the atoms on the 
other, are, from one another, would require another similar relation to 
relate it with the terms it relates. And in this way this process of positing 
one relation of inherence after another would have to be continued 
ceaselessly. In case the Vaisheshikas try to set aside this objection by 
pointing out that the relation of inherence is a matter of our every-day 
experience as being eternally connected with the things it relates and as 
not requiring another relation of inherence to connect itself with them, 
they would have to admit the same thing with regard to the relation of 
conjunction ( samyoga sambandha ) which can also likewise be said to be 
eternally connected with the objects it conjoins. But this would openly 
go against their assertion that the relation of conjunction is connected 
with the things it conjoins by means of the relation of inherence. To 
maintain that conjunction needs another relation to relate it with the 
things it conjoins, for it is different from them, would be of no avail. For, 
then, it can equally well be urged that the relation of inherence also must 
require another relation to connect it with the terms it relates, because 

| SBSi II. 2. 14 ( Thibaut’s Trans. ) f 
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it is as much different from them as the relation of conjunction, from its 
relata. Nor can the Vaisheshikas justify their view by holding that the 
relation of conjunction is a quality which the relation of inherence is not. 
For, the difference from the terms which they relate is equally present in 
both the cases. Moreover, it is not a peculiarity of quality only to require 
the relation of inherence to connect it with its substrate. Action, etc. 
also, according to the Vaisheshikas themselves, stand in need of the same 
relation for similar purposes. Thus the Vaisheshikas who hold inherence 
( samavaya ) to be an independent category cannot help being dragged 
into regressus ad infinitum. And this also discredits their doctrine of 
creation from atoms. When even the formation of a binary compound 
from them is beset with insurmountable difficulties, how can the Vaishe- 
shika account of creation of which this formation of binary compounds 
constitutes the first essential step deserve to be taken as a correct one 1~ 

The fundamental assumption involved in the atomic doctrine of 
creation is that the atoms are indivisible and, hence, permanent and the 
ultimate constituents of all perceptible objects. But, at the same time, 
these atoms are said to be possessed of the qualities of colour, etc. But 
according to Shankara whatever possesses qualities like colour is an 
effect. So atoms also must be the effects of some cause which is subtler 
and finer as compared to them. They cannot therefore be held to be the 
ultimate cause of the world. 2 

We perceive only one quality, viz., touch in air, two qualities, viz., 
touch and colour in fire, three qualities, viz,, touch, colour and taste in 
water, and four qualities,, viz., touch, colour, taste and smell in earth., And 
we know from our experience that the effects owe their qualities to the 
qualities of their causes. Accordingly the qualities of air, etc., must be 
present in their ultimate causes, the atoms. Now, there are only three 
possible ways in which these qualities of the elements may be supposed to 
be present in the atoms. Either we may suppose that all the atoms possess 
all the four qualities, or one quality only, or that the separate atoms of 
air, fire, etc., possess the corresponding qualities of these elements res¬ 
pectively. In the first case, all the four qualities must be perceptible in all 
the four elements, while in the second case only one quality must be per¬ 
ceived in all of them. But neither of these two consequences is a fact of 
our actual experience, for we actually perceive neither all the four quali¬ 
ties nor only one quality in all of them. So the only alternative left with 


I Vide SBS. II. 2. 13. 
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us is to hold that the earth atoms have all the four qualities of earth, the 
water-atoms the three qualities of water, the fire-atoms the two qualities 
of fire, and the air-atoms only the one quality of air. But on making such 
an assumption we are required to admit that the earth-atoms must be 
larger in size than water-atoms, the water-atoms larger in size than fire- 
atoms, and the fire-atoms larger than air-atoms. But this admission 
implies that they are no longer atoms; So, this consideration also makes 
us reject the atomic doctrine of creation. 1 

Asatkaryavada and its critieism by Shankara : 

Connected with the Nyaya-Vaisheshika doctrine of creation is their 
doctrine called Asatkaryavada or Arambhavada, according to which an 
effect does not pre-exist in its cause, but has a new origination or beginn¬ 
ing when it is produced. Shankara, on the other hand, is a staunch beli¬ 
ever in Satkaryavada and has, accordingly, strongly maintained that an 
effect exists in its cause even before its origination. According to him 
Asatkaryavada is not only against the definite view of the scriptures which 
have declared the origination of the sat from asat (non-existent) as 
impossible 2 , but also against all'sources of valid knowledge ( pramanas ). 8 
To say that sat originates from asat is to say something very improper, 
for it is tantamount to saying that asat becomes sat and sat, asat. 4 The 
following are some of the points that Shankara has urged against the 
Nyaya-Vaisheshika Asatkaryavada 

An effect is obtained only when its cause is present, and not in its 
absence. For example, an earthen jar is produced only when earth is 
there, and a cloth, only when threads are there. 5 This shows that the effect 
must somehow be present in its cause, or else it could be produced even 

in its absence. “A thing.which does not exist in another thing by the 

self of the latter is not produced from that other thing; for instance, oil is 
not produced from sand.” 6 The fact that persons wishing to produce 
definite effects like curd, earthen jar, or gold ornaments make use of defi¬ 
nite causal materials such as milk, clay and gold respectively goes to show 
that their desired effects are present, even before their appearance, in these 


1 Vide SBS. II. 2. 16. 

2 SBG. III. ( Intro. ); SB. Chh. Up. VI. 2. 2. 

3 sbg. iv. is ( ) 

4 ibid. (aragr:.) 

5 sbs. ii. i. is ( tner .«re: ) 

6. Ibid. II.-1. 16 ( Thibaut’s Trans.). 
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materials. For, were it otherwise, one could very well employ clay to 
produce curd and milk to produce an earthen jar. Were an effect before 
its actual origination as non-existent in its cause as it is elsewhere, it 
could have been produced from anything whatsoever, for so far as its. 
non-existence is concerned it is, if ■ asatkaryavada be true, exactly the 
same everywhere. Why is then curd produced from milk only, and not- 
from clay, and earthen jars from clay, and not from milk also 7 1 

If ‘the asatkaryavadin rejoins that there is indeed an equal non¬ 
existence of any effect in any cause, but that at the same time each causal 
substance has a certain capacity Teaching beyond itself (atishaya) for some 
particular effect only and not for other effects’, he may very well be asked 
as to what it is that he means by atishaya. If he means by it an ‘antece¬ 
dent condition of the effect ( before its actual origination )’, he virtually 
bids good-bye to his doctrine according to which ‘the effect does not exist 
in the cause’ and subscribes to the doctrine of satkaryavada. If, on the 
other hand, he means by it ‘a certain power of the cause’ by virtue of 
which only one determined effect is produced from it, he will be obliged 
to admit that this “power can determine the particular effect only if it 
neither is other ( than cause and effect ) nor non-existent; for if it were 
either, it would not be different from anything else which is either non¬ 
existent or other than cause and effect, ( and how then should it alone be 
able to produce the particular effect ?) Hence it follows that that power is 
identical with the Self of the cause, and that the effect is identical with 
the self of that power.” 2 * Accordingly the effect must be admitted to be 
existing in its c&use in the form of its power. 

The activity of a causal agent must have an object for itself. But in 
case the effect is taken to be non-existent before its actual origination, it 
cannot be this object, much in the same way as ether cannot be struck by 
any weapon whatsover. Nor can its inherent cause be said to be this 
object. For to hold it as such would mean to hold that an activity which 
has something else for its object has something else for its result which 
is different from its object. This wrong conclusion can, of course, be 
avoided by maintaining that the effect is not really something different 
from its inherent cause but a certain power of it; but to say so Would 
mean to admit that the effect exists, even before its actual origination, in 
its cause. 8 ' - 


1 SBS.II. 1.18. 

2 Ibid. (The words within inverted oommas are from Thibant’a English Trans.). 
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All action, according to Shankara, requires something or some 
being in which it inheres. For instance, the action or activity of walking 
cannot take place without there being an agent to walk. Similarly 
origination also, being an action, must have something to inhere in. But 
if the effect, say a jar, does not pre-exist in its cause, it would follow that 
its origination is without an agent. It cannot be said to inhere in the 
jar, for the jar according to asatkaryavada does not exist before Its 
origination; nor can it be said to inhere in its cause, the clay, for it is 
not the clay that originates. And in case it is maintained that it resides 
in the potter and other operative causes, then it would follow that *to say 
that the jar is originated’ is the same as to say that the potter, e f c., are 
originated. But these two assertions are never actually taken to mean 
the same thing. The potter, etc, do not originate at the time 
when the pot originates. Their existence before its origination is a 
matter of common experience. 1 Nor can the asatkaryavadin maintain 
that the origination of an effect is its connection with the existence of 
its cause. For what has not yet come into existence cannot possibly have 
any positive connection with anything whatsoever. 2 

As to the asatkaryavadin’s contention that in case the effect is 
admitted to be already present in its cause, the activity of the causal 
agent would be rendered purposeless, Shankara has maintained that the 
purpose of the efforts of a causal agent lies not in bringing about some¬ 
thing out of nothing, but in arranging the causal substance in the form 
of a particular effect. 8 An effect, according to him, is only an aspect 
of the cause itself, and not a different substance. The mere appearance 
of a thing in a particular form does not turn it into a different thing. 

(b) The Pradhanakaranavada and its untenability 

According to the Samkhya system of philosophy the whole world is 
the result of the evolution of prakriti or pradhana. The Samkhya is a 
dualistic system of philosophy, for it believes in two types of ultimate 
reals—Purushas and Prakriti. Its purushas or souls are many and of the 
nature of intelligence, but inactive, while its prakriti is one, unintelligent, 
but active. The prakriti is composed of three gunas, sattva, rajas, and 
tamas, which are not its qualities but constituents, and exist in a state of* 
perfect equilibrium before the process of creation or evolution of the 
world actually starts. And this is said to happen when prakriti comes 

1 SB£L H . U IS. 

2 Ibid. 3. Ibid. 
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into contact with the purushas. Apart from the fact of this contact the 
pnrushas have nothing to do with the process of evolution. Unconscious 
prakriti by itself, without being guided by any intelligent being, sponta¬ 
neously produces all the effects, and that in order to subserve the purpose 
or purposes of the conscious purushas. And so far as the question of 
supporting this view is concerned the followers of this system of philoso¬ 
phy have only tried to take recourse to citing seemingly parallel instances 
of spontaneous activities of unconscious things, such as the flowing of 
milk from the udders of a cow or of water on the ground, and the like. . 

Shankara, however, is vehemently opposed to this Samkhya conce¬ 
ption of creation from the unconscious prakriti or pradhana. According 
to him the world does not present to us any instance of a non-intelligent 
thing producing effects spontaneously, without the guidance of an 
intelligent being, so as to subserve the purpose of a particular individual 
or individuals. On the other hand, it is observed that things,' such as 
houses, palaces, couches and pleasure-grounds, which are fit to serve as 
means of our attaining pleasure and avoiding pain, are constructed by 
intelligent workmen. 1 Shankara therefore believes it to be unreasonable 
and opposed to our common experience to regard the non-intelligent 
pradhana as the first cause of this wonderful and well-designed world, 
evincing orderly arrangement and subserving the complex purpose of 

providing diverse fruits to innumerable various sentient creatures accor¬ 
ding to their merit and demerit. 2 

Even if it be supposed that the non-intelligent pradhana is capable 
of creating such a well-designed and purposeful wotW, the inexplicability 
of its initial activity still stands. As inanimate or' non-inteirigentfcsubsta- 
nces like clay are never seen to give rise to an activity, and as our 
judgements about what is not an object of our actual experience are to be 
based upon what is actually seen, we are quite justified in holding that 
the non-intelligent pradhana cannot by itself start its initial activity. It 
is, of course, true that we do not observe activity in purely intelligent 
beings also. But it does not justify the assertion that activity takes place 
in non-intelligent things left to themselves. Despite the fact that an activity 
is observed in non-intelligent things, such as chariots, and not in a pwe 
intelligent being, it cannot be denied that it is always due to the latter. 
For, it is present only when the latter is there to make it possible, and 
absent when the latter does not exist to give rise to it. Non-intelligent 
things like chariots are observed to move only when there is some 


1 Vide SBS, II. 2. 1. 


2 Vide Ibid. 



intelligent being to move them, and not otherwise. 1 The Samkhya- 
suggestion that the non-intelligent pradhana may move like such non- 
sentient things as milk and water is also, according to Shankara, of no 
avail. For even the flowing of milk and water is not, truly speaking, an 
absolutely independent activity of theirs. The activity involved in the 
flowing of milk may well be attributed to the wish of the cow which is an 
intelligent being and loves her calf, while the flowing of water is due to 
the declivity of the land and to other such conditionsi and not an 
absolutely independent activity of it. -2 Moreover, Shankara who has 
subscribed to the scriptural view that it is the omniscient Lord of all who 
supervises and directs all the activities of the entire material world, 
cannot concede to take the example of water as an exception to the rule 
that all activities are ultimately initiated by conscious beings, 3 

The Purushas of the Samkhya system of philosophy are altogether 
indifferent to action. In their essential and ultimate nature it is not upto 
them either to start or to stop any action. So, to attribute the initial 
activity of the pradhana to them would mean to contradict their nature. 
And besides these purushas and the pradhana Samkhya has not recognized 

any other ultimate entity which could be conceived to set the latter in 

motion. The original activity of the pradhana of Shmkhya, therefore, is 
utterly impossible and inexplicable. By itself it cannot begin to act, and 
there is none else to make it act. 4 

To illustrate the spontaneous modification of the Pradhana the 
Samkhya has also sought to cite the example of the changing of grass, 
etc., into milk. But Shankara has pointed out that grass changes into 
milk, only when it is eaten by a female mammal and not when it is left 
to itself or is eaten by a male animal. In other words, the changing of 
grass into milk,, depending as it does on the activity of a sentient or 
conscious being, is not spontaneous in the strict sense, 5 It is true that 
the female mammals do not make conscious efforts to change the grass 
eaten by them into milk. All the same it remains a fact that the milk 
is not a spontaneous modification of the grass. For, this modification 
or transformation is undoubtedly dependent upon at least the digestive 
heat and some sort of activity of the peculiarly formed living organisms 
of the female mammals. 

On the one hand, the Samkhya has maintained that the activity 
of the pradhana is for the purpose of the individual souls or purushas, 
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while, on the other hand, it has also maintained that its activity is 
spontaneous and has no reference to anything whatsoever, meaning 
thereby that it requires no aiding principle (sahakari) to make its activity 
possible.. But Shankara has rightly pointed out that reference to purpose 
is as much a reference as reference to an aiding principle is. However 
if a distinction between these two types of reference is made, and it is 
considered worthwhile to hold that in spite of its not regarding any 
aiding principle the pradhapa cannot do without regarding a purpose 
the advocates of this view, Shankara says, C an very well be asked to say 
as to what this purpose is. Is it the souls’ enjoyment, or final release 

or bolh ? To say .ha, i, is souls’ enjoyment weald mean ,o 
deny the possibility of their final release. For thev h*; nn . 

active would not be able to effect it while he 5? 8 In * 

their enjoyments of various sort! ll , Pradhaua by aiming at 
bondage. Moreover, in view of the Samkh t0 kee P them in 

unintelligible how enjoyment of any sort canhT CSSeDtial nature it is 
other hand, to maintain that souls' releasl is V *'°“ 8 t0 them ’ ° n the 
is to make its activity purposeless, for it is to STu Pradhana 

activity begins they are already in the state J [ 8 ^ eVen befora its 

also be maintained that the souls’ eniovme re ease - L >kewise it cannot 
the purpose of the pradhta He" T* ^ 

producing an infinite number of „k Pradhana being capable of 
occasion f or their final release would never their the 

a y pure in their nature and the pradhana ^ 7* he S ° Uls being esse °ti- 
nghtly speaking, feel any sort of desire Sn °° n - IQteI,i 8 e °t> they cannot, 
t r k °^ Satisfaction of desire as bein’e th/ W ° U,d 8,S ° be im Proper 

the souls inherent power of sight meaningful ** creative Power and 
would say. For, on making this assumpt;^ Certainly no t, Shankara 
driven to contradict its own conception of h '1 *°. Sam ^hya would be 
respective powers of the souls and the pradhnL ® finaI reIe *se; for, the 
the existent world would never cease to ” eVer partin S with them! 
the souls’ final release impossible. 1 As a matter of f ° d ***" * odId make 
to the non-intelligent pradhana is self-contradicton, 30 ™ 0 ascribe P Ur Pose 
logy is inconceivable. y * UnconSci °us tetep. 

Sometimes, in order to explain the activity of the pradhana th 
propounders of the Samkhya view of creation have taken recourse t 6 
citing either the instance of a lame man and a bljnd man or the instance 
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of iron and magnet. But these are not really parallel instances. A lame 
person may manage to move a blind man by making use of words or other 
such means; but in the case of the soul which is altogether- indifferent to 
action and of the nature of pure consciousness there is no room an ^ 
such means or devices to exist. To maintain that it moves the pra ana 
by virtue of its mere proximity to it, in the way the magnet moves t e 
iron, would mean to grant permanency to the motion of the latter. For 
there being no such thing as could be conceived to interfere with this 
proximity, it would continue for ever, and so also would, the motion o 
the pradhana. But such a view of it would flatly contradict the Samkhya 
conception of dissolution and creation alike. Moreover, the instance o 
the magnet and iron, like the instance of blind and lame persons, is not a 
parallel one. For unlike the proximity of the pradhana and soul the 
proximity of the iron and magnet is not permanent, but is brought about 
through some activity extraneous to both of them. Thus, neither of the 
instances cited is appropriate and adequate enough to help the Samkhya 
out of the difficulty it is involved in. As there is no tertium quid to 
connect its indifferent ahd inactive purnsbas to its non-intelligent pra¬ 
dhana, a connection between them is inconceivable. And in case Samkhya 
made an attempt to connect them through their fitness to see and to be 
seen respectively, it would be obliged to cancel its conception of the 
former's final release, simply because their fitness being permanent their 


connection also would remain permanent. 1 

The three constituent gunas of the pradhana, in its original condi¬ 
tion, are in a state of perfect equilibrium. In other words, in that state 
all the gunas enjoy perfect independence and none of them is either inferior 
or superior to any of the other two. So absolute independence may 
rightly be said to constitute their essential nature. 2 Shankara therefore 
seems to be right when he urges that in the state of original equipoise 
the three “gunas cannot possibly enter into the relation of mutual subse¬ 
rviency because thereby they would forfeit their essential characteristic, 
viz., absolute independence. And as there exists no extraneous principle 
to stir up the gunas, the production of the great principle and the other 
effects-which would require for its operative cause a non*balanced state 


of the gunas-is impossible.'’ 8 

Now, in order to avoid the difficulty referred to above, the Samkhya 
may maintain that the gunas are of unsteady nature and hence ‘able to 
enter into the relation of mutual inequality, even while they are in a state 
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of equipoise.’ But in the opinion of Shankara even this modification in 
its view would not enable the Samkhya to defend itself against the other 
objections stated here. For example, unless it admits the first cause of 
the world to be an intelligent principle, it can never explain its orderly 
arrangement, etc., 1 “Moreover, if the gunas were capable of entering 
into the relation of mutual inequality even while in the state of equipoise, 
one of two things would happen, they would either not be in the condi¬ 
tion of inequality on account of the absence of an operative cause; or else, 
if they were in that condition, they would always remain in it; the absence 
of an operative cause being a non-changing circumstance.” 2 

(c) Brahmakaranavada of Shankara 

Whatever is of the nature of becoming is an effect, and whatever is 
an effect is not self-existent and self-explanatory. An effect must have a 
cause, and the .cause must be not only necessary but also adequate to 
account for it. What is itself an effect cannot be an ultimate cause. The 
ultimate cause must itself not be an effect. It must be an uncaused cause, 
and, hence, not of the nature of becoming. Now, the' world of our expe¬ 
rience is undoubtedly of the nature of becoming. It is an effect. It must, 
therefore, have a cause. And its cause must be appropriate to it. The 
necessity of recognizing an uncaused cause of the world was rightly reali¬ 
zed by the founders of both the Samkya and Vaisheshika systems of 
philosophy; but they failed to conceive an adequate cause of it. The 
Samkya pradhana and the Vaisheshika paramanus, apart from other 
difficulties involved in their conception as the ultimate cause of the world, 
can explain neither the orderly arrangement and harmony experienced in 
the world nor their own initial activity. The ultimate cause of this vast* 
wonderful and well-designed world must be, as Shankara has maintained! 
both intelligent and powerful enough to account for it. He has therefore 
rightly said that the omniscient and omnipotent Ishvara alone can be the 

ultimate cause of this world. 8 

* / * 

The untenability of the earlier forms of the Samkhya and Vaishes¬ 
hika systems of philosophy which did not recognize Ishvara or God even 
as the efficient cause of the world was later on duly realized by the folio* 
wers of these very systems themselves. Accordingly, they began to hold 
Ishvara as the efficient cause of the world, but as efficient cause only. So 
far as its material cause is concerned they still stuck fast to holding as 
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such their pradhana and paramanus respectively. But to Shankara Ishvara 
is both the efficient and material cause of the world. According to him 
to view Ishvara as its efficient cause only is to limit Him and thus to 
make Him non-eternal. 1 Moreover, if Ishvara be viewed as its efficient 
cause only, and pradhana or paramanus as its material cause, there arises 
the difficulty with regard to His action on them. Disembodied Ishvara, 
according to Shankara, cannot reasonably be conceived to be their mover 
(pravartaka). 2 It was in fact the consideration of the difficulty of intera¬ 
ction between mind and matter, the two entities of altogether different 
nature, which drove Spinoza to denounce Descarte’s dualistic conception 
of reality and to propound in its place his own monistic doctrine of 
single substance. The question of action or interaction is, indeed, a 
genuine stumbling block to any philosophy which propounds two or 
more ultimate reals, exclusive and independent. 

There are, however, some difficulties which Shankara’s own view of 
Ishvara as being both the material and efficient cause of the world appears 
to be beset with. And these he himself seems to have visualized while 
trying to answer the objections which, as he thinks, are likely to be raised 
against his view by a supporter of Samkhya or Vaisheshika conception of 
creation. Let us briefly see what some of these objections are and how 
Shankara has tried to meet them. 

Just as gold cannot be the cause of earthen jars and clay the cause 
of gold ornaments, so also, one might urge, Brahma or Ishvara cannot be 
the cause of the world, because the former being pure and of the nature 
of consciousness is altogether different from the latter which is impure 
and unconscious in its nature. 3 But, according to Shankara, it is not 
necessary that the cause and effect must be of the same nature. And to 
illustrate this view he has cited the instance of unconscious hairs and nails 
originating from conscious beings and of conscious creatures like scor¬ 
pions springing from unconscious matter, such as cow-dung. Of course, 
one might rejoin that the unconscious hairs and nails are produced from 
the unconscious bodies of men or other animals and that only unconscious 
bodies of scorpions are the effects of unconsious cow-dung. But even 
then, Shankara would say, there is an appreciable difference between the 
nature of the effects and the causes concerned; For, while the body of a. 
scorpion, to take one instance only, has consciousness in it the cow-dung 
is altogether devoid of it. In fact, cause and effect cannot be exactly alike. 
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The very fact that one is called cause and the other effect implies some 
sort of distinction between them. And incase it be pointed out that 
earthy nature is at least the one common quality of both the causes and 
effects under consideration here, Shankara would say that so is also 
existence (satta) a common character of Brahma and the world alike. 1 . 

The conception of the relation of cause and effect between Brahma 
( Ishvara ) and the world may also be objected to on the ground of the 
prior non-existence of the qualities of the latter in the former. As the 
latter is characterized by impurity, unconsciousness, and qualities like 
• sound, etc., which do not exist in the former, so it may be urged that to' 
accept a causal relation between them would mean to accept asatkaryavada 
which is unacceptable to Shankara himself, Shankara, however, has set 
this objection aside by maintaining that the non-existence of the effect, 
as such, in the cause does not mean that it does not pre-exist even in the 
form of its cause. According to him an effect never exists independently 
of and apart from its cause. As after its origination so also before it the 
effect exists only in and through the Self of the cause. So even before the 
origination or appearance of its peculiar qualities the effect can very well 
be said to be existent by the Self of its cause, and hence there is no occa¬ 
sion for accepting asatkaryavada. 2 

Further, the denial of the proposition that Ishvara is the cause of 
the world may also be attempted by urging that in case it is held' to be 
true, it would follow that at the time of reabsorption of the latter into the 
former such qualities of the latter as grossness, compositeness, limited¬ 
ness, and the like, defile the nature of the former. Secondly, it may also 
be opined that at the time of reabsorplion of the world into Ishvara all 
distinctions of the former having ceased to exist there would remain no 
cause for their re-arousal. And in case the beginning of a new world is 
assumed even in the absence of adequate causes for its distinctions to 
arise, it would have to be admitted that even such souls as have attained 
final release would also reappear in the newly created world. On the othe 
hand, if it is maintained that even at the time of its reabsorption ttT 
world retains its distinction from Ishvara, it would amount to a virt \ 
denial of reabsorption itself. 8 But in the opinion of Shankara all tfiese 
objections are of no avail against his view. That the effect does not defile 
its cause by its nature not only when it returns to the latter but also h * 
it exists in it with all its distinguishing characters has been shown by him 
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by means of the instances of earthen jars and gold ornaments, etc., which 
do not impart to their causes, viz. clay and gold respectively, their special 
features either when they are reabsorbed into them or when they actually 
exist in and through them, while the reappearance of the world with its 
distinctions, after its reabsorption into its cause,'has been explained on 
the analogy of a soul’s attaining the condition of non-distinction in the 
states of deep sleep and trance and then returning to its former state of 
distinctions when .the states of sleep and trance come to an end. And so 
far as the possibility of the released souls’ return to the world is concer¬ 
ned, it has been denied by him on the ground of the annihilation of their 
wrong knowledge (which is the cause of one’s rebirth) by true knowledge. 
The last objection is obviously based on the false assumption that even at 
the time of its reabsorption the world retains its distinction from its 
cause, so Shankara has rightly ruled it out. 1 

Aslshvara, according to Shankara, is perfect and possessed of mani* 
fold wonderful powers, and creates the world according to the merits and 
demerits of the individual souls and out of his mere sportive nature, the 
conception of his being the cause of the world cannot be objected to also 
on the ground of his being without implements or motives to create, or 
by attributing partiality or its opposite to him. 2 There are, or course, a 
few other similar objections which Shankara has himself brought forth 
and discussed 2 ; but we need not amplify our account of theih any further. 
What has been said seems to be sufficient to make his position with 
regard to the creation of the world clear and to throw necessary light on 
certain points connected with his conception of causation in particular 
and constituting some of the landmarks of his Brahmavada in general. 
And these points may briefly be stated as follows :— 

In the first place, it may be said to be a definite opinion of Shankara 
that the world is neither an imaginary creation of an individual person’s 
mind, nor an evolute of a non-intelligent causal matrix ( prakriti ), much 
less an effect of blind atoms, but the fruition of a conscious will-power of 
an omniscient and omnipotent world-spirit which requires no material, 
no implements, no aid, to create it. Secondly, the world as an effect is 
non-different from its cause, the saguna Brahma or Ishvara. It cannot 
exist apart from its cause. But its non-difference from its cause does not 
mean its identity with it. An effect such as a pot may not be different 
from its cause such as clay; but the cause is certainly different from any 

1 Vide SBS. II. 1. 9. 2 Vide SBS. II. J 9 £4,25, 32, 33, 34. 
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or all of its effects. The effects may appear or disappear, but the cause 
remains there. The effects therefore, though not-different from their 
cause, are not identical with it. The cause, though immanent in them all, 
transcends them all. It is therefore different from them. So the cause of 
the world is different from it. In other words, Ishvara, the cause and 
creator of the world, constitutes the Self of the world; but the world does 
not constitute His Self. 1 Accordingly, the nature of the world, good or 
bad, does not affect at all the essential nature of Ishvara, much the same 
as the impurities, or good qualities, of water have no effect whatsoever on 
its cause, the hydrogen-oxygen. Thirdly, from the way in which Shankara 
has tried to discredit the Samkhya and Vaisheshika views of Creation and 
to meet the objections against his own view of it, it is also quite evident 
that in his Brahmavada reasoning occupies on no account an insignificant 
place. 

Lastly, it can also be definitely said that in the opinion of Shankara 
it is Ishvara, or Brahma conceived as conditioned by mysterious maya in 
its unmixed aspect of sattva, and not Brahma in its essential indeterminate 
and unqualified transcendental pature of pure being, pure consciousness 
and pure bliss, that is the material and efficient cause ( abhinnanimitto- 
padanakarana ) of the world. It is, of course, true that his followers seem 
to disagree among themselves on this point. For instance, according to 
Sarvajnatmamuni, the author of Samkshepashariraka, pure Brahma itself 
is the material cause of the word 2 , while the followers of the Vivarana 
school of thought hold Ishvara or Brahma as conditioned by maya as its 
material cause. 3 According to the author of Padartbatattvanirnaya both 
Brahma and maya are the material cause of the world 4 , while according 
to Vachaspati Mishra Brahma itself is its material cause and maya is 
only an auxiliary.® On the other hand, the author of Siddhantamuktavali 
has maintained that maya itself, and not Brahma, is the material cause 
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of the world ( mayashaktirevopadanam na Brahma ).* In this way there 
are other divergent views also, so much so that some thinkers have even 
gone to the length of 6aying that one soul ( jiva ) alone by virtue of its 
imagining all things (including Ishvara) in itself, like the seer of a dream, 
is the cause of the entire world. 2 But so far as Shankara himself is con¬ 
cerned it can indubitably be said that it is Ishvara and none else that he 
regards as the material and efficient cause of the world. According to him 
the cause of the world is omniscient, omnipotent and possessed not only 
of infallible or true imagination but also of all other attributes which are 
necessary for being the cause of such a vast and well-designed word. 8 And 
these attributes are appropriate to Ishvara only. Neither jiva, nor maya, 
nor even Brahma can rightly be held to be their possessor. 

As we shall shortly see, jiva or the individual soul, according to 
Shankara, is possessed of only limited powers and is labouring under the 
influence of ignorance. Maya is unconscious or non-intelligent, and 
Brahma, as such, beyond all qualities, categories and characterization. 
None of them therefore fulfils the conditions which Shankara has deemed 
to be necessary for being the cause of the world. Ishvara alone fulfils 
them. So Ishvara, according to him, is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world. 4 To say that Ishvara is the efficient and maya the 
material cause of it would not be proper. For, it would mean to create 
a clear but unwarranted chasm between them. Ishvara as Ishvara is 
inseparable from maya. Apart from it he cannot be conceived as an 
efficient cause of the world, Maya is only His power. It has no existence 
apart from Him. The conception of Ishvara implies the conception of 
maya as well. Moreover, the assertion that Ishvara is the efficient cause 
and maya, the material cause of the world would openly run counter to 
Shankara’s own criticism of a similar view of the Shaivas and others. 6 

In his book ‘The Vedanta of Shankara’, Dr, R. P, Singh has dwelt 
upon the ‘creative nature of Brahman' 8 , and has tried to advance a few 
arguments to justify his view that according to Shankara the Absolute 
Real, viz. Brahma itself, is the ‘Creative Cause’ of the world. Although 
in view of what we have already seen about Shankara’s conception of 
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doctrine 1 , while Vidyaranya, who regards the different forms of avidya as 
the limiting adjuncts of jivas, has favoured tbe latter view. The Advocates 
of the former doctrine try to explain everything on the analogy of a- 
dream. According to them the entire world, including the appearance of 
many jivas, is imagined through ignorance ( ajnana) by'one jiva only.* 
This is pure solipsism which fails to account for the difference between 
those souls which have been released from bondage and those which are 
yet in it. And as this difference has been recognized by the sages of the 
Upanishads themselves, the faithful followers of them have strongly dis¬ 
favoured this doctrine of a single soul. 3 

* Now, so far as Shankara himself is concerned it can definitely be 
said that he is a believer in the doctrine of many jivas. He has not only 
repeatedly spoken of their plurality and differences 4 , but has also argued 
out that in case only one soul (jiva) were admitted it would not be possible 
to distinguish between those individuals who desire the fruits of their 
actions and those who are aspirants after their liberation; for One and the 
same person cannot simultaneously be an aspirant after liberation as well 
as a seeker of the fruits of his actions.® Moreover, the veracity of the 
view that Shankara believed in a plurality of jivas is also borne out by 
the fact of his recognition of a psychophysical organism, consisting of 
the body, sense-organs and the mind (manas ), etc., as the limiting 
adjunct of a jiva. For the plurality of such limiting adjuncts, which is 
an undeniable fact,'implies the plurality of the jivas as well. No doubt, 

from the ultimate or ontological point of view Shankara does not regard 
their plurality as being real. But that is a different thing. For, from that 
point of view the very question of the number of jivas does not arise, 
because on adopting that point of view there is no jiva at all. The 
existence of a jiva is an empirical fact, and so is, according to Shankara, 
the existence of many jivas. From the empirical point of view the plura¬ 
lity of jivas is as stern a fact with him as any other plurality or differen¬ 
ces. One who has not only distinguished between Ishvara and jiva but 
has also recognized different forms of conscious living beings, both higher 
and lower than human beings, cannot but be a believer in many indivi- 
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dual souls. Moreover, as we shall see in Chapter VI, Shankara has clearly 
distinguished between the contents of a dream and the objects of common 
experience. He cannot, therefore, subscribe to the view of ekajivavadins 
who regard everything including the plurality of jivas as the ficticious 
creation of a single soul’s deluded mind exactly like the creation of the 
objects of a dream-state. 

VI' Pratibimbavada and Avachchhedavada (The doctrine of reflection and 
the doctrine of limitation) :— 

In order to explain the empirical relation between the individual 
soul and Brahma, or the difference between Ishvara and the individual 
souls, some followers of Shankara have taken recourse to the analogy of 
the sun’s reflection in water contained in different receptacles of iti while 
others have exclusively employed the analogy of the limitation of ubiqni- 
tous space within a jar or other such objec’s. The former view is techni¬ 
cally called the doctrine of reflection (pratibimbavada) and the latter, the 
doctrine of limitation (avachchhedavada). According to both the doctrines 
all the jivas are, in their essential nature, one and the same pure 
consciousness, still they appear to be different on account of the differences 
between their limiting adjuncts. Just as the pure or impure nature of 
water affects the sun's reflection only, and not the sun itself, so also it is 
the individual soul only, and not Brahma, the Pure Consciousness, which 
is affected by the good or bad qualities of the internal organ. Just as one 
and the same unaffected ubiquitous space appears to be different owing to 
its apparent limitation by a jar, etc., even so the same ultimate consciou¬ 
sness appears as different individual egos or souls on account of its being 
conditioned by different internal organs. 

While the doctrine of reflection has found favour with the Vivarana 
school of thought, the doctrine of limitation has found its supporters in 
the followers of the Bhamati school. For instance, in Prakatarthavivarana 
Ishvara has been viewed as the reflection of the pure consciousness or 
Brahma in maya, while jiva, as the reflection of the same consciousness 
in its innumerable finite parts or points which have the power of conceal¬ 
ment and distortion (avaranavikshepashakti) and are called avidya. 1 
According to the author of Samkshepashariraka Ishvara is the reflection 
of consciousness in avidya, and jiva, the reflection of it in the internal- 
organ (antahkarana). 2 But in the opinion of Vidyaranya, the author of 
Panchadashi, Ishvara is the reflection (of Brahma) in maya, and the 


1 SLS», p. 82- 


2, Ibid. p. 83. 
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known but for this basic principle of knowledge. Everything 
appears to be there because of it. Shankara therefore holds-the entire 
world'of our experience to be an appearance of this most fundamental and 
un-objectifiable objectless consciousness. But such a view of the world t>f 
our actual experience necessarily gives rise to the exigency of- our con* 
ceiving an appropriate agency adequate to account .for its appearance. 
And this agency, according to Shankara, is Ishvara which, though essen¬ 
tially the same as Brahma, is conceived'as endowed with the most myste¬ 
rious power called maya. 

IV Ishvara-and the Individual souls ( jivas ) : 

As we have seen in Chapter III, an individual soul in its essential 
nature is, according to Shankara, identical with Brahma, and so -is also 
Ishvara, who has been held by him to be the creator and cause of the 
entire-world. So, it would not be wrong if it is maintained that in respect 
of its true essence the individual soul is one with Ishvara. But their 
ultimate identity should not be allowed to make us close our. eyes to the 
great difference between them which Shankara himself has tried to bring 
out and emphasize. Ishvara is eternally pure, enlightened and released . 1 
His power and knowledge are unconcealed . 2 He is omniscient and omni¬ 
potent . 3 There is no limit to his divine excellences . 4 * His nature consists 
in undiminishing knowledge and power . 6 He is the Lord of all beings, 
beginning from Brahma and continuing upto the blades of grass.® -Msys 
does not obstruct his knowledge, because he is its wielderJ He is the 
witness of all cognitions.® Though free from all attachment, hatred, etc. 8 , 
Ishvara is the benefactor of all sentient creatures . 10 He is their inner 
ruler 11 , and the distributer of the fruits of their actions to them . 12 He is 
the creator, preserver, and the destroyer of the entire universe . 18 He is 
one. There cannot be two Ishvaras; for were it so, the ( harmonious ) 
working of the world could not be possible . 14 Though connected with the 
world as its originator, ruler, etc.. He is not at all of the world. He is 
perfectly free from all vices, miseries, and the like . 15 Even a shadow of 
enjoyment or fruition cannot be conceived in Him, 1 ® The jivas as such, 
on the other hand, are agents and enjoyers both . 17 They acquire merit 

1 SBG. IV. 5; SBS. If. 1. 22; SB. Isha Up. ^ ) j. SBG. VII. 12. 

2 SBG. IV. 5. 3 SBS. II. 1.22. 4 SBG. X. 40. 

5 Ibid. IV. 6. 6 SBG. IV. 6. 7 Ibid. VII. 25. 

8 Ibid. V. 29. 9 SBG. VII. 13; 301.2. 10 Ibid. V. 29. 

11 Tattvopadesha, 19. 12 SBG. V. 29. 13 SBS. I. 1.2. 

14 SBG. XI. 43. 15 SBS. I. 2. 8. 16 Ibid. 17 Ibid. I. 2, 8; 1.2.11. 
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and demerit both, and ( as a result of that) experience pleasure and pain, 
etc . 1 Their powers and knowledge are finite . 2 They are deluded by the 
.effects of the ( three ) gunas ( of prakriti ) and are subject to attachment, 
hatred, etc . 8 Although in its essential nature the individual soul is not 
different from the highest Self, all the same mortality and fear, which are 
the effects of ignorance, desire and work, are erroneously believed by it 
in itself . 4 

Thus, the worldly jiva is different from Ishvara . 8 The former 
is an agent of worship ( upasaka ), and the latter, an object of it.® The 
former is an obtainer, while the latter, an object to be obtained . 7 The 
obtainer itself cannot be the object to be attained . 8 It is not proper to 
speak of one and the same being both as an agent and object of one and 
the same action of movement . 9 The one is thinker* and the other, an 
object of its thought 10 ; the one, knower, and the other, the object of its 
knowledge . 11 Though both Ishvara and jiva are Brahma or universal 
Self in their essential or ontological nature, yet they are different due to 
the difference between their limiting adjuncts . 13 While the limiting 
adjuncts of Ishvara are eternal and unexcelled knowledge and power, the 
limiting adjuncts of the jivas are ignorance ( avidya ), desire ( kama ) and 
psychophysical organisms (lit. body and sense-organs) qualified by 
actions . 13 As Vidyaranya, the author of Panchadashi, has rightly observed 
the limiting adjunct of Ishvara is maya, or prakriti as characterized by its 
pure sattva guna, while that of an individual soul is its avidya or ignorance 
which differs from soul to soul, and so accounts for their plurality . 14 

V Is Sbankara an advocate of Ekajivavada or Anekajivavada I 

Among Shankara’s followers some have propounded the doctrine of 
one soul (ekajivavada), while others are definite advocates of the doctrine 
of many individual souls (anekajivavada). For instance, Prakashananda, 
the author of- Siddhantamuktavali, has pleaded the cause of the former 


1 Ibid. I. 2. 8. 
4 SBS. 1.2. 17. 
7 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. I. 2. 12. 


2 SBG. IV. 5. 

5 Ibid. I. 1.16. 
8 Ibid. 1.1.17. 
11 Ibid. I. 3. 5. 


3 Ibid. VII. 13, 27. 
6 Ibid. I. 2. 4. 

9 Ibid. I. 2.4. 


12 SBS. I. 2. 20 ( 5 H'TTfa'Pcf: ) 

IS SB* Br. Up. HI. 8. 12; see also SBS. I. 3. 14 ( qq gqifqq^ 


ibid. 1 .3. is ( sftat . ) 

Ibid. 1.2. 6 ( q* qqi?qr .STlfft: ) 

• |4 Vide Fancbadasbi, 1.16,17 ( Ramakrisbnakritavyakhya ). 
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appealing to reason than the conception of it in Brahma, the Pure Being; 
which has been repeatedly.and unequivocally declared by Shankara him¬ 
self to be absolutely non-active ( nisbkriya ) and unrelated to the world 
or anything whatsoever ( asamsargi, asanga, nishprapancha, etc. ). 1 

That Shankara has distinguished between Nirguna Brahma and 
Saguna Brahma or Ishvara and that when he has spoken of Brahma as 
being the cause of the world he has used the word ‘Brahma’ for Saguna 
Brahma or Ishvara, we have already seen in chapter III, and hence need 
not reiterate. It may, however, be recalled that from the ultimate point 
of view Shankara holds the self-existent and immutable Brahma alone to 
be real. The creation of the world therefore cannot be held by him to 
be real in the same sense. So when he speaks of it and traces it to 
Ishvara it is only from the empirical point of view. From the transcen¬ 
dental or ultimate point of view he regard^ the world as an appearance 
only, and not as a modified form or transformation of Brahma. And 
this brings us to the distinction between Vivartavada and Parinamavada. 
ni Parinamavada and Vivartavada 


The parinama of a thing is that form of it which is different from 
Its original or former form but has got the same sort of existence as that 
thing itself has. It ,s that changed state of a ( material) cause which in 

respect of its properties can be placed on the same par with that cause 
In other words, an effect which is non-different from its cause is called its' 
panoama. On the other hand, the vivarta of a thing is that form of it 
the existence or reality of which is dissimilar to that of the thing concer- 

ofthlb i :' a r ar , a r ° f “ Und f ri,ing cause ^ characteristic features 
u.h. h .eff! In fr ° m ! h0SC 0f ,ts cause - 1“ °‘her words, a vivarta 
onlahle w ?b ,' C , r e x W, ‘ h0 "* “ S no “- di ®*ence from its cause is inbx- 
fb e annsr ^ OU i • A P°'- { or sample, is a parinama of clay, while 

the apparent silver is only a vivarta of the mother of a pearl in which it 

appears. In the former case the existence or reality of the effect, viz. pot, 
is of the same nature as that of its cause, viz. clay, for both are empiri¬ 
cally real. But in the latter case it is not so, for while the mother of pearl 
is empirically real the silver that appears in it is illusory only. Of course, 
the apparent silver cannot be explained without reference to its ground 
and support, the mother of pearl, all the same it cannot be denied that 
there is genuine difference between the nature of their existence. 

Now, Shankara’s Brahma, we may recall, is of the nature of pure 
consciousness and bliss, perfectly immutable and self-existent, and the 


1 Vide Chap. Ill, 
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like, while the world of our experience has none of these characters. No 
doubt, being of the nature of becoming the world, according to Shankara, 
has, and must have, Brahma or immutable Being itself for its ultimate 
ground and support, all the same its nature is definitely unlike that of the 
latter. Unlike Brahma, it is not ultimately or ontologically real. Though 
different from that of illusory percepts, its reality is empirical only. 
Accordingly Shankara regards the world only as an appearance ( vivarta ) 
of Brahma, and not as its actual transformation ( parinama ), As a 
matter of fact, it would be utterly improper to attribute transformation to 
what is absolutely immutable. Change, or transformation, or what is 
subject to it, cannot enter into the essential nature of the changeless. The 
world is of changing nature. It cannot rightly be viewed as a state or 
form of the changeless Brahma. Shankara, therefore, views it as ’some¬ 
thing superimposed on Brahma 1 , and not as an actual evolute or out¬ 
growth of it. This is his view of the world from the higher or ultimate 
point of view, and it is what is called vivartavada. But, from the empirical 
point of view Shankara is an advocate of parinamavada also. And that 
it is so is quite evident from the fact that he regards the world as the 
transformation ( parinama ) of Ishvara’s inseparable power called maya, 
sometimes spoken of as prakriti also: 

As distinguished from the Samkhya view called parinamavada 
Shankara’s view of creation of the world is generally regarded as vivarta¬ 
vada; but, truly speaking, at places Shankara is as much an advocate of 
parinamavada as any follower of the Sainkhya can be. For instance, when 
he says that it is the ( apara ) prakriti ( of Ishvara ), constituted of three 
gunas, which, being directed towards the realization ot the individual souls 
enjoyments and final release, gets transformed into the form of all the 
effects, implements and objects ( of the world ) and takes the concrete 
forms of the body and sense-organs, etc. 2 , his view of the evolution of the 
world can hardly be distinguished from the parinamavada of Samkhya 
except that the prakriti of which he speaks is not the independent prakriti 
of Samkhya, but an inseparable power or nature of Ishvara. Thus, we 
find that Shankara has advocated both Parinamavada and vivartavada. 
The world, according to him, is a transformation (parinama) of Ishvara’s 
‘maya’ but an appearance ( vivarta ) of Brahma. Brahma is pure cons¬ 
ciousness. It is eternally itself. Consciousness as such can never be an 
object of knowledge. All the same it is the ultimate ground and support 
( adhishthana ) of all knowledge and the known. Nothing could ever be 


1 Vivekachuramani, 233, 238} Svatmaprakasbika, 6. 2 SBG. XIII. (Intro.). 
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Brahma as such aad of the Creator and Cause of the world there does 
not appear to be any ground for such a view, yet in view of the impor¬ 
tance of Dr. Singh’s contention it seems to be desirable to devote some 
space to its consideration and to see if we are justified in attributing 
creativity to Shankara’s Brahma, 


No doubt. Dr. Singh is right when he says that “according to 
Shankara the permanent alone can explain change, the immutable alone 
can render Intelligible mutation”*; but on the basis of this true proposi¬ 
tion we are not justified to conclude that change or mutation or creative 
activity really belongs to the permanent or immutable, or to the nature of 
Brahma itself, for so to conclude would mean to deny the very existence 
°fth= p.rmao'n. or i m m U ,a bb. And .his Dr. Singh himself seems to 
adm.i when he says ,hat -.Shankara’s Brahma, like Aristotle’s God, is 
he first mover and ttself immovable” or that -the real, withon, giving no 
t,s nature g.vesnse to change.- Bu, in ease it is maintained that the 
tmmovablet,self ts the first mover, we have go, to ask ourselves as to 
what it is which the immovable moves or in which the real gives rise to 
change. Of course, we cannot say that the immovable moves itself or 
that the real gtves rise to change in itself, for that would mean open self, 
contradiction. Shall we then say that the immovable moves something 

other than itself or that the real gives rise to change in something else ? 

Certainly we cannot say this also; for, according to Shankara, the Immov¬ 
able or the Real is strictly one without a second. Is not, then, the asser- 

tion that 'the immovable is the first mover’ or that ‘the real gives rise to 
change’ meaningless ? ‘Yes’, we would have to say, unless we admit, like 
Shankara himself, two different points of view, one ultimate and real and 
the other empirical and unreal, and maintain that in itself Brahma is 
really immovable or uncreative but appears to be moving or creative from 
our empirical point of view only. 8 

s 

But in case Brahma in itself is uncreative or unmoving and 
perfectly homogeneous, something has necessarily got to be posited in 
order to make the undeniable empirical diversity possible. 1 * * 4 ‘What is then 


1 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 375. 2 Ibid. p # 376. 

3 SB. Br. Up. IV. 3 .7 (imnicfte, n 3 si?rcH3*ftfcr:); 

SB. Isha. Up., 4, 5. 

4 Compare Vivaranaprameyasamgraba, Sutra II, Varnaka I, p. 681 
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this diversity due to V Shankara has himself raised this question, and 
has answered it by maintaining that it is due to conditioning a juncs 
( upadhis ), and that Brahma thus conditioned by eternal and unexce e 
knowledge and powers is called Jshvara . 1 Shankara has thus left no room 
at all for attributing any creativity to his Brahma as such. The crea or 
or cause-of the world, according to him, is definitely Ishvara or Saguna 
Brahma and not Nirguna Brahma or Brahma as such. In fact, t e 
conception of Ishvara is as much a necessity of thought as is that of 
Brahma. If becoming or change cannot be explained without positing a 
perfectly immutable Being as the ultimate ground and support of it, t* 
cannot also be explained without conceiving a Being-in-becoming as its 
originator or prime mover. Ishvara is thus, not a ‘superfluity’, as Dr. Sing 
has opined 2 * , but a necessary ‘mediating principle between Brahma an 
the world', as Professor Radhakrishnan has rightly observed . 8 

It does not seem to be quite sound to urge that, the Immutable 
Brahma alone being the highest reality, it is not “necessary for us to 
search for a principle which should be capable of playing the role o a 
go-between between the really real and the visibly existent .” 4 For, 1 an 
explanation of change is ever sought in the changeless, the changeless as 
got to be conceived as being endowed with some such auxiliary P° we 
is appropriate to change. And that is what Shankara has done in. c ° 
ceiving Ishvara as the cause of the world. The fact that Brahma is 
highest reality does -not preclude the necessity of positing Ishvara as ^ ^ 
cause of the world much the same as it does not expunge the agency 
potter to make the existence of a pot possible. Nor does the concep ro 
of Ishvara interfere with the absoluteness or unity of Brahma in 
way, for Ishvara is Brahma itself as conceived with the m ^ S 
power called maya which is inseparable from Him. Of course, 1 s ^ 
were viewed as a reality or being different from Brahma the concep 1 
of Him could be said to be'an implicit’ or explicit ‘confession o 
limited absoluteness of the absolute being’ 6 , but in so far as it is ra 
itself that has been conceived as Ishvara, there is no room or attri u 1 
such a confession to one who entertains this conception. The concep ion 
of creativity in Ishvara which combines in Him the nature o e 
Ultimate Real as well as that of the empirical reality is certain y more 


1 SB. Br. Up. III. 8. 12 ( | Sr ^.. 
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2 The Vedanta of Shankara, p. 375. 3 IP. Vol. II. p. 557. 
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jivas, the reflections (of Brahma) in avidya . 1 2 On the other hand, there 
are others who have propounded the doctrine of limitation. According 
to them the jivas are not the reflections of Brahma, but Brahma itself as 
limited or conditioned by the internal organs, etc, while Ishvara is the 
Brahma as conditioned by Maya. In their opinion reflection in aod of 
things without concrete forms (rupa) is not possible , 8 Accordingly, they 
regard the doctrine of reflection of the formless Brahma in the formless 

internal organ, and the like, as untenable, and point out that by reducing 
the jivas to mere reflections or images of Brahma it tends to deprive 
them of their essential reality. 

Shankara, however, has given no indication as to which of these 
two doctrines he is inclined to favour. He has taken recourse to both 
of them. When he illustrates the relation of Brahma to the jivas with 
the help of the example of the sun’s reflection in water he appears to be 
an advocate of the doctrine of reflection 3 ; but when he tries to explain 
the same on the analogy of the limitation of ubiquitous space by jars, etc, 
he equally appears to be a propounder of the doctrine of limitation . 3 5 
This, however, does not mean that he does not know his mind and is 
vacillating between the two views concerned. The fact is that each of 
these two doctrines has got something to be said in favour of the analogy 
it employs.- For instance, while the example of the limitation of space by 
jar, etc., serves the purpose of illustrating the identity of the individual 
soul with Brahma better, the examle of sun’s reflection in water is more 
suitable to illustrate the empirical facts of the individual soul’s worldly 
nature, liberation and the like . 6 Shankara, therefore, seems to have used 
both the illustrations with a purposeful intention, and not at random or 
owing to an indecisive mind. Anyway, the fact of his having recourse to 
both the analogies or illustrations can by no means be denied. So, neither 
the Bhamati school nor the Vivarana school of thought can justify its 
view concerned by attributing it to Shankara himself. 


1 Panchadasbi, I. 16, 17. 

2 SLS., p. 108 (^qm'TffcTSlfdfsiSsft * 

3 SBG. XV. 7; SB. Isha Up., 4; SB. Prasbna Up., IV. 8; IV. 9} 

SBS. II. 3. 50 (qq 'RFTWft ; 

Tativopadesha, 11; SB. Shvet. Up., V. 8. 

4 SBS., I. 1. 5; I. 2. 6-7; T. 2. 20; I. 3. 7; II. 1. 13; II. 1. 14; II. 1.22; II. 3. 17; 
SBG. XV. 7. 

5 Vide Pandita Lalita Prasada Dabarala’s Introgaotioa to his Hindi translation 

pf Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 9 f 
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VII The Jiva and the Sakshin 

As defiaed in Vedantaparibhasha ‘the jiva is the pure consciousness 
as qualified by the internal organ, while Sakshin, the same consciousness 
conceived as conditioned by it (the same internal organ ). 1 In other words, 
*a jiva is that entity which has the internal organ for its attribute (visbe- 
shana), while the sakshin is that which has it for its limiting condition 
(upadhi). And the difference between an attribute (visheshana) and 
limiting condition (upadhi) lies in the fact that while the former distingui-, 
shes the thing it qualifies (from other things) by being taken along with 
it the latter distinguishes the thing conditioned by it without being 
actually coupled with it. For example, the colour or form (rupa) of a 
jar constitutes its attribute, for it distinguishes the jar from other objects 
by forming a part and parcel of it, while the walls of an earcanal are the 
limiting condition of the space within it, for they distinguish it from 
other parts of the ubiquitous space even without entering into the consti¬ 
tution or make-up of that space ,’ 2 So also the internal organ, material 
as it is, being incapable of illuminating objects, is only a limiting condition 
(upadhi) of that consciousness which illumines them all . 8 Thus, the 
sakshin is the pure consciousness itself appearing as the constant subject 
of an individual person’s varied experiences, while the jiva is the unity 
of this consciousness or sakshin and the internal organ. 

Shankara has recognized three states of the jiva-the waking state, 
the dream state and the state of deep sleep. In.the waking state the jiva 
identifies itself with the gross body and sense-organs and is called Vishva, 
probably because in this’ state the jiva, through the sense-organs,,is in 
contact with the external world (vishva). In the dream state the sense- 
organs cease to work; but the manas remains doing its work of construct¬ 
ing imaginary objects out of the impressions left on it during the waking 
state. The jiva of this state identifies itself with its subtle body and is 
called taijas (vital). The state of deep sleep (sushupti) is a state of no 
activity on the part of both the manas and the sense-organs. Here the 
internal organ of which manas is a function goes back to its substratum 
or source, the avidya, which is said to be the karanasharira of the jiva. 
In this state the jiva identifies itself with this karana-shrira and is called 


1 
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Prajna. 1 All these states are of the jiva, and not of the sakshin. The 
sakshid is their illuminator only. 

Although it is the sakshin itself which, when taken in association 
with its limiting adjunct, the internal organ, is called jiva, yet the difference 
between the two is too clear to be overlooked. The word‘sakshin* 
means a seer, a spectator or looker-on. 2 It witnesses all objects and 
experiences, but is itself witnessed by none. It is the unobjectifiable 
permanent subject of all knowledge and shines forth by its own 
light. In the words of Prof. Hiriyanna, “...while the jiva may become the 
object of self-consciousness on account of the objective element it includes 
it is wrong to speak of the sakshin as knowable, for it is the pure element 
of awareness in all knowing; and to assume that it is knowable would be 
to imply another knowing element-a process which leads to the fallacy 
of infinite regress. But the sakshin does not therefore remain unrealized, 
for being self-luminous, by its very nature, it does uot require to be made 
known at all. Its presence is necessarily equivalent to its revelation and 
it is therefore never missed,” 3 The sakshin neither acts nor enjoys. It 
is the pure self. The jiva, on the other hand, is the empirical self. It is 
both a doer (karta) and an enjoyer (bhokta). 4 

The merits and demerits and the bondage and liberation belong to 
the jiva and not to the sakshin. The sakshin being the unaffected element 
of pure consciousness as conditioned by the upadhi of the internal organ 
is, in fact, ever liberated. That is why Shankara regards liberation as / 
an ever-established fact which is concealed from the jiva as such, and is 
only revealed when true knowledge dawns upon one's mind, and not as 
something to be achieved by means of any sort of action. 5 However, 
when an individual soul or jiva gets liberated, the sakshihood of the 
sakshin also comes to an end. Both sakshihood ardjiva-hood are thus 
empirical facts only. They do not exist in Brahma, the Ultimate Reality, 
which knows no distinctions, including the distinction of subject and 
object. But from the empirical point of view the recognition of distinction 
between the sakshin and jiva seems to serve, a very important purpose. 
For the fact of self-consciousness which is so commonly experienced is 
not so satisfactorily explained by means of any other hypothesis as by 


1 Vide SB. Mand. Karika, I. 2. 

2 SB. Shvet. Up., VI. 11 .*SCSr) 

3 Outlines of Indian Phil., p. 343. 

4 Vide SB. Shvet, Up, IV, 7i 6; SB, Prashna Up., Ill, 1Q| IV, 0) 
Laghuvakyavrittl, 2; SBO, XV, 7, 
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means of hypothesizing a distinction between the aakshin and the jiva. 
Self-consciousness means that one and the same self is both the subject 
end object of one and the same act of knowing. But the difference or 
opposition between the subject and object of knowledge is so fundamental 
that to hold this seems to be as erroneous as to say that the north pole is 
the south pole, or the south pole, the north pole. But on viewing the 
empirical self or jiva as a sort of synthesis of the sakshin, the subject or 
witness of all knowledge, and the internal organ, which is an objective 
element, the difficulty involved in the explanation of self consciousness is 
considerably removed. For on this view one and the same self contains 
a subjective as well as an objective element in it. 

VIII The size of the individual soul or jiva 

As we have seen in chapter III, the individual self or jiva, according 
to Shankara, is ultimately identical with Brahma; and Brahma, according 
to him, is literally infinite and ubiquitous. So, it cannot be denied that 
in his opinion the jiva also must essentially be of the same nature, i. e., 
ubiquitous ( vibhu ). And the same truth, we may say, follows from 
Shankara’s overt criticism of the Jain doctrine according to which the 
jivas are of medium or bodily size , 1 and of the view of those who have 
maintained that they are of atomic size . 2 But this should not be taken 
to mean that Shankara believes that jivas as such are of all-peivading 
nature. Neither Shankara has ever said this, nor does it follow from his 
criticism of the doctrines referred to here. As the advocates of the two 
doctrines he has criticized respectively believe that the jivas are of bodily 
and atomic size in their essential or ultimate nature, their criticism can 
only mean that Shankara who has criticized them believes the essential 
or ultimate nature of the jivas to be otherwise, and not that he regards 
the jivas, as such (i. e., in their empirical nature), to be ubiquitous. 

According to Shankara, the jivas, as such, are neither the pure 
consciousness which is^ their true or ultimate essence, nor the internal 
organ which constitutes their limiting adjunct, but a sort of unity of the 
two. Whether we understand them on the analogy of the limitation of 
space within a jar, etc., or on the analogy of the sun’s reflection in water, 
they cannot be conceived to be all-pervading. The space as such may be 
ubiquitous; but space within a jar is certainly not so. Similarly the sun 
may be very large; but its reflection in water is comparatively of a 
very small size. So also the pure consciousness, or.Brahma, may be ubi« 


1 SBS. II. 2 . 34-36. 


2 SBS. II. 3. 29. 
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quitous, but that element of it which has for its limiting adjunct the 
minute internal organ cannot be rightly said to be so. Just as the correct 
view of the space within a jar is to hold it to be of the size of the jar, 
even so the correct view of the size of jiva would be to regard it as being 
of the same size as its limiting adjunct, the internal organ, is. And as 
the internal organ, according to Shankara, is of very minute size, the jiva 
also must be held to be very minute. 

While distinguishing between Ishvara and jiva Shankara has defini¬ 
tely maintained that unlike the existence of the latter the presence of the' 
former is not confined to an individual person’s organism only . 1 While 
Ishvara, according to him, is present both inside and outside the organi¬ 
sms, a jiva resides inside a particular organism only . 2 * Now, what is 
confined to a finite organism cannot be ubiquitous. It is, therefore, quite 
clear that Shankara who has viewed an individual soul (jiva) as residing 
inside a finite organism only cannot view it, as such, to Be all- 
pervading. The jivas, according to him, as we have already seen, are 
many. And as there cannot be many ubiquitous things of the samenature, 
Shankara, a great logician, must have conceived them to be otherwise, 
and not as being ubiquitous. Moreover, he is as staunch a believer in 
their transmigration as any other orthodox thinker is . 8 But transmigration, 
or movement from one place to another, is not possible for an all-perva¬ 
ding being. So the jiva. which is held to be subject to transmigration 
must be of finite size. 

No doubt, it is true that Shankara does not agree with those who 
view the jiva as a part of Brahma or Ishvara, and has interpreted the word 
‘part’ (amsha) occurring in the orthodox texts so as to mean *a part, as 
it were' (amsha iva) 4 ; but thereby he does not and cannot mean that it 
is, as such, ubiquitous. He canhot mean this, for so to maintain would 
go against what he has himself tried to maintain elsewhere, as when he 
has openly said that’the jiva resides inside a particular organism only; 
and that he does not mean this is obvious from his own assertion itself. 
If his words ‘a part, as it were’ do not mean that it is really a part, they 
also do not mean that it is ubiquitous like Brahma or Ishvara. If what 
is truly identical with a thing cannot be spoken of as a part of it, it can¬ 
not also be said to be ‘a part, as it were/ If the jiv|» as jiva were taken 
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to be ubiquitous like Brahma, though against its very nature as such and 
contrary to all available evidence in Shankara's works, the words ‘a part, 
as it were* would lose all their significance, which, truly speaking, con¬ 
sists -in recognizing the empirical difference of the jiva from Brahma. And 
as this difference is due to the limiting adjunct called antahkaraiia which 
is of minute size, and as the jivahood of a jiva is conditioned by it, the 
jiva in its empirical nature must be conceived to be very minute likewise. 
This is the view of the sage of Shvetashvatara Upanishad, and the same 
seems to be the view of Shankara as well. According to both the jiva as 
such (i. e., as empirically viewed) is very minute; but essentially, or in its 
ultimate nature, it is infinite. Divide the front part of a hair, says the sage, 
into a hundred parts and then imagine one of these parts as divided into 
a hundred parts again, and the part thus conceived should then be deemed 
to be the size of the jiva, which is (also) infinite (or capable of becoming 
infinite) 1 . Shankara also has said exactly the same thing in his commen¬ 
tary on the verse concerned, adding, of course, this remark only that the 
minute size of the jiva is relative to its subtle body (sukshma sharira) 
which is very minute. The ^iva as jiva, he has maintained, is of minute 
size; but in its essence it is infinite. 2 * 

IX The nature of the jivas’ knowledge : 

In Vedantaparibhasha knowledge in the right sense has been defined 
as that which has for its object something which is not ( already ) known 
and subject to contradiction ( anadhigatabadhitavishayajnanatvam ); This 
definition distinguishes knowledge from illusory perception as well as 
from remembrance. Remembrance is not knowledge because it pertains 
to something already known. An illusory perception is not knowledge 
because its object is subject to contradiction. 

Likewise, Shankara has also distinguished knowledge not only from 
remembrance and illusory perceptions, but also from opinion and action 
alike. According to him knowledge is dependent on the thing known, 
and not on the ( physical or mental ) activity of the person who knows 
( vastutantra na tu purushavyaparatantra ). 8 Unlike actions, physical or 
mental, it does not create or make things, but manifests them. 4 The 
things that are known are already there. Knowledge simply reveals them. 
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Knowledge may involve an activity of one’s mind; but it is not that 
activity itself. An activity is a process. Knowledge is not a process, hut 
the culmination or fruition of a mental process. There is room for choice 
or option in aD action or activity. It may or may not be undertaken. 1 But 
knowledge is not a matter of choice. If the object is there, and if the 
proper means of knowing it are operative, knowledge is also bound to be 
there. To close one’s eyes to the facts around, or to refuse to know them, 
is to make a choice with regard to the activity of knowing, and not with 
regard to their knowledge as such. There cannot be two knowledges of 
one and the same thing. There may be two opinions about it. But opinion 
is not knowledge. Knowledge is dependent on the thing known, while 
opinion is largely dependent on the person opining. 2 Consequently, while 
opinions may differ, knowledge knows no difference. It is one or of one 
form only 3 . Just as the fact of its dependence on the object or objects 
known distinguishes knowledge from action and opinion, so also it 
distinguishes it ( knowledge ) from remembrance which is not directly 
dependent on the presence of the fact remembered. 4 5 Unlike knowledge 
remembrance does not manifest facts, for what is remembered is that 
which has already been known or manifested. Similarly the ‘ekarupata* 
( oneness of form 1 of knowledge distinguishes it as much from illusory 
appearances and doubt as from opinion. For, while an. illusory appea¬ 
rance is annulled by a subsequent right perception, multiformity is imma¬ 
nent in the very nature of doubt. So, Shankara has rightly maintained 
that "to think with regard to a post, ‘this is a post or a man, or some, 
thing else’, is not knowledge of truth.”5 

Then, Shankara has distinguished knowledge from the objects known 
as well as from their knower. 6 As a thing cannot be the object of its own 
activity 7 , the object known is different from knowledge or the act of 
knowing it, simply because the former is an object of the latter. So also 
knowledge in the sense of ideas about the things known is different from 
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their knower, for in the absence of a knower or intelligent principle'these 
idias cannot be rendered manifest, much the same as thousands of lamps 
burning inside a mass of hard rocks cannot manifest themselves. 1 The 
ideas which constitute our knowledge of things are manifold. They origi- 
nate and pass away. So an enduring intelligent principle or knower, 
Shankara believes, is necessarily required to connect them and thus to 
give them the form of knowledge. 2 But this distinction, between the 
■ knower and known, according tc him, holds good of empirical knowledge 
only. In perfect knowledge or integral experience ( samyagdarashana ), 
i. e., in the anubhava of the Ultimate Reality or Brahma, it does not exist. 
Brahma is devoid of all distinctions, including the distinction between the 
knwoledge, knower and known. 3 The knowledge of Brahma is the being 
of Brahma, It is not known by becoming an object of knowledge. But, 
the knowledge of Brahma or universal Self apart, which is the very foun¬ 
dational principle of all knowledge, all other knowledge involves both the 
knower and the known, 

X The means or sources of knowledge : the Pramanas : 

Pratyaksha ( perception ), anumana ( inference ), shabda, agama or 
shastra ( scriptural testimony ), Upamana ( comparison ), arthapatti 
(presumption) and anupalabdhi (non-apprehension) are the various sources 
of valid knowledge recognized by Shankara. 4 But, mainly, he has had 
recourse to the first three of them which are, as a matter of fact, the 
pramanas or sources of knowledge that have been recognized by most of 
the systems of Indian Philosophy. So, in view of it and of our limited 
requirements, we shall confine our attention to their account only. 

* (a) Perception—Although Shankara has not given a systematic and 
separate account of perception and other means of knowledge, all .the 
same something of it may conveniently be gleaned from his casual and 
stray remarks bearing on them. In Tarkasamgraha perception (pratyaksha) 
has been defined as that cognition or knowledge which arises from the 
contact of sense-organs and their objects ( Indriyarthasannikarshajanyam 
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jnanam pratyaksham ); and Shankara, it seems, endorses such a definition 
of perception when he similarly speaks of the contact of the sense-organs 
with their objects, such as sound, etc. 1 In every act of perception, he says, 
an external object is always present 2 , which.distinguishes it from remem- 
• brance in which there is no actual contact with an external object. 8 * 
Shankara's assertion that Brahma cannot be perceived because it lacks 
form, etc., 4 implies that the possession of qualities like form, and the like, 
is essential for an object in order to be perceived. The sense-organs, 
according to him, are possessed of the power of manifesting their different 
objects. 8 They are the instruments or means of perception. 6 It is through 
the instrumentality of the sense-organs and the manas that the objects of 
the world come to be known. 7 

As to the manas being a sense-organ there is no unanimity of 
opinion among Indian thinkers. In the words of Dr. Sinha “The Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika writers generally regard the manas _as the internal organ, 
through which we perceive pleasure and pain. The Mimasakas also recog¬ 
nize the manas as the inner organ. The Samkhya also regards the manas 
as an internal sense-organ” 8 , while the Jains, and some of the Vedantins 
also, do not favour the view of regarding it as such 8 . Shankara, however, 
seems to have no objection to viewing manas also as a sense-organ 10 , 
although at places he has spoken of ten sense-organs only. The manas, 
it is believed, follows ( or accompanies ) the sense-organs proceeding' to 
their respective objects 11 , and it is through the modifications of this manas 
that the individual soul gets connected with the various external objects 12 
and apprehends them. Thusj the manas (mind) is viewed as something 
distinct from the well-known external-organs. Prof. Max Muller’s obser¬ 
vation, therefore, that 'Shankara as a true monist would himself stand up 
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for the oneness of the mind and its ten organs’ 1 , does not seem to be 
faithful to Shankara’s view of it. It is true that from the ultimate point 
of view Shankara stands up for the oneness of all things, nothing to say 
of mind and the ten organs only; but from the empirical point of view the 
distinction between them seems to be as well retained as the distinction* 
between all other things. It is true that the function of manas is a common 
feature of the activities of all the other senses, 2 but on this account alone 
it cannot be viewed as one with them. Concomitance is not identity. 

Of course, the manas is sometimes spoken of in the sense of manas 
and intellect ( fauddhi ) combined. 3 This is its comprehensive sense. In it 
it is identified with the internal organ (antahkarana) of which it is a sort 
of function only. In the restricted or narrow sense distinction has, how¬ 
ever, been made between it and the intellect. In the wider or comprehen¬ 
sive sense all psychic states such as desire, imagination, vacillation, doubt, 
faith and its reverse, preseverance and its opposite, bashfulness, under¬ 
standing, fear, and the like, are attributed to it 4 ; but when it is taken in 
its restricted sense only imagination and vacillation ( vikalpa ) are said to 
constitute its self 6 , while intellect is viewed as having decision for its 
nature.® As all the mental states belong to the internal organ itself, their 
cognition does not require the mediation of the external sense-organs. 
Nor do they always directly depend upon the external; obje,cts, much the 
same as dream-experiences do not. 7 

Neither the manas nor the external sense-organs are by themselves 
capable of manifesting their objects. Their manifestation, in the last 
resort, belongs to the self-luminous inner consciousness. The power of 
the auditory sense-organ to make a person hear, or the power of the 
visual sense-organ to enable one to see, is, for instance, really derived 
from the inner Self, without which even the internal-organ cannot perform 
its functions of imagining and willing, etc. ( samkalpadbyavasayadi ). 8 
The inner luminosity or consciousness, which, as we have seen, constitutes 
the essential nature of every person, is indispensable for cognition. 0 Like 
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the objects perceived the sense-organs including the manas are jada or 
bhautika ( unconscious or material ). By themselves they can perceive 
nothing. It is the jiva or individual soul which perceives. The sense- 
organs, whether internal or external, are only its instruments of percep¬ 
tion. They serve its purpose. They cannot be said to serve their own 
purposes. They are aggregates like houses, etc. So there must be some 
being which is not itself an aggregate like them and 'whose purpose they 
serve; 1 Thus, in the perception of an external object there are four 
factors—the object itself, the external sense-organs, the manas or the 
internal organ and the perceiver, viz., the individual soul, while in the 
case of the perception of a mental state the last two factors only are 
involved. The modificatioh of the internal organ is thus as essential as 
the presence of the jiva for both the external and the internal perception. 
This modification is technically called a vritti. While explaining the 
perception of external objects it has been stated in Vedantaparibhasha 
that ‘as the water of a pond getting out of it through a hole and entering 
the fields by means of a channel assumes the quadrilateral and other forms 
similar to those of the fields or beds it enters, even so the vital internal 
organ getting out through the visual sense-organ, etc., goes to the space 
of the objects, such as pots and the like, and gets modified into the 
( different ) forms of those objects.’ 2 * As the internal organ is of a very 
super-fins nature its modifications ( vrittis ) reflect the element of consci¬ 
ousness present in them. And this gives rise to the perception of the 
objects concerned. 

With regard to this theory of perception Professor Radhakrishnan 
has remarked that it "is rather crude on the scientific side, though its 
metaphysical insight is valuable.” 8 As he has put it, "The whole question 
of the internal organ and its modifications which take the form of the 
objects is dealt with in a dogmatic way. There is no reference to the place 
and significance of images which, together with sense-presentations, consti¬ 
tute the percept. Primitive consciousness is not a duality but one mass of 
sentieney, and all knowledge grows by dissociation within it. The merit 
of this theory of perception, as of the Samkhya, is its open admission of 
the impossibility of reducing consciousness to a mere material cha 
Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact, and not explained * * 
terms of non-cohscious factors.” 4 
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No doubt, it cannot be denied that this theory of perception does 
not describe the process of perception completely or even adequately* 
“The Vedantins only say that the object stimulates the sense-organ and 
that the antahkarana flows out through the eye towards the object. They 
do not describe how, for example, in visual perception the rays of light 
enter the eye and what changes they undergo there and how they awaken 
the central energy and bow the central energy moves out towards the 
object,” 1 But similar seems to be the case with the theory of perception 
propounded by the modern psychologists. Confining our attention to 
visual perception alone, we may easily point out that the modern psycho¬ 
logical account of it is as inadequate as the one under consideration, here. 
It leaves a wide gap between the actual perception of an object outside 
and the physiological process in the visual area of the brain. It is neither 
in the visual area or occipital cortex nor upon the screen of retina that an 
object is actually perceived. We perceive it there outside. Perception is 
undoubtedly a mental act, and not a mere physical or physiological 
process. Besides other mental activities, such as assimilating and discri¬ 
minating, the activity of projecting is also essentially involved in it. The 
modern psychological account of it, therefore, is obviously an incomplete 
picture of it; for it misses the link between the actual perception of an 
object outside and the physiological changes occurring in the brain as a 
result of the so-called nervous energy flowing into it. Moreover, the fact 
that though the image of an object formed on the retina is an inverted 
image yet we see not an inverted object but an erect one shows that the 
mere physiological account of perception is only half the truth. “In order 
to complete the account of perception”, as says Mr. Rao, “we shall have 
to say that when the central energy in the occipital cortex is awakened, it 
streams forth to that portion of the retina which has been stimulated and 
through it and through the lens to the object outside, along the path of 
rays of light which entered the eye. Thus the antahkarana does not see 
the inverted image which is only a means through which the antahkarana 
reaches out to the object, and in reaching out it has to pass through the 
lens and the inversion is corrected, and the path of the rays of light deter¬ 
mines the direction and shape it should assume in relation to the object. 
This assumption not only explains the fact that we see things as erect and 
not as inverted, but also the fact that we see things as outside of us.” 2 

Thus Shankara’s view of perception as explained and elaborated by 
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the author of Vedantaparibhasha may conveniently be calculated to 
supplement the modern psychological account of it. As the important 
fact that perception results from sense-object-contact is equally acceptable 
to both the views, they do not seem to be incompatible with each other. 
Each, however, needs to be supplemented by the other. 

(b) Anumana ( inference )—Another means or source of knowledge 
which Shankara has recognized and widely employed is anumana. Lite* 
rally the word ‘anumana’ means knowing after ( anu - after, mana - know* 
ledge). It is knowing something on the basis of something already known. 
In the words of Dr. B. N. Seal “Anumana ( inference ) is the process of 
ascertaining, not by perception or direct observation, but through the 
instrumentality or medium of a mark, that a thing possesses a certain 
character.” 1 2 According to the Naiyayikas there are five propositions in 
pararthanumana ( inference for others or demonstrative syllogism ). They 
are pratijna, hetu, udaharana, upanaya and nigamana, and are called the' 
five avayavas or constituent members of it. A ‘pararthanumana’, in its 
fullfledged form, may be expressed thus: (1) The mountain is fiery 
( pratijna ). (2) Because it is smoky ( hetu ). (3) Whatever is smoky is 
fiery, as it is seen in the kitchen (udaharana). (4) The mountain is smoky 
( upanaya). (5) Therefore, it is fiery ( nigamana ). 

Now, Shankara also has recognized this form of anumana with all 
its five members, and does not seem to agree ‘with the Mimamsa in advo¬ 
cating the three membered syllogism’, 8 And as an instance of it we may 
take the following syllogism from his commentary on the Mandukya 
Karika ( II. 4), where he says : (1) ‘The objects of waking experience are 
unreal - this is pratijna. (2) Because they are seen or known - this is hetu. 
(3) Like the objects experienced or seen in a dream - this is example, (4) 
Just as the unreal objects of a dream are seen, so also being known or 
seen is a character of the objects of waking life - this is hetupanaya, (5) 
Therefore the objects of the waking experience are also unreal - this is 
nigamana.’ Here is thus a clear evidence not only of Shankara’s recogni¬ 
tion of anumana as a means of knowledge but also of his recognizing all 
; the five members or avayavas of it. Of course, while employing it he does 
not always specify all the five avayavas. But this is not tantamount to 
not recognizing them. In practical use a syllogism or inference is generally 
stated in the form of an enthymeme, and not in its full-fledged form, no 
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matter whether one recognizes five or three constituent propositions 
(avayavas ) of it. 

An anumana or syllogism is ultimately based on perception. Its 
medium or instrumentality is what is called its ‘linga’ or ‘hetupada’ (mark 
or middle term), and there is in it a passage from the known to the 
unknown. And all these characteristics of it have been duly recognized 
by ShaDkara. 1 Of course, Shankara has not discussed the psychology of 
perception and inference adequately and systematically; but in view of 
what we have seen here with regard to his notions of them it is not proper 
to say, as.Prof. Radhakrishnan has done, that '‘we are not able to state 
his views” 2 about them. As in the case of perception so also in the case 
of inference his views are more or less the same as those propounded in 
the Vedantaparibhasha. There may be some difference in respect of 
minor points and minute details, but so far as their general nature is 
concerned there does not appear to be vital difference between them. 

Now, so far as the value and efficacy of anumana are concerned it 
may be safely.added that Shankara has duly recognized them; and the 
very fact that his works abound in its actual application is a clear and 
standing proof of it. He has repeatedly spoken of anumana as a means 
of valid knowledge. Nothing to say of the recognition of its value for 
practical life and empirical knowledge 8 , its value as a means of even the 
knowledge of our true Self or Brahma has been recognized by him. For 
instance, in his commentary on Bhagavadgita he has emphatically asser¬ 
ted that 'in view of the presence of agama (scriptures) and .anumana it is 
rather bold to say that knowledge of Brahma or universal Self does not 
arise.’ 4 But he would not press the claims of anumana beyond its proper 
limits. On the other hand, he would openly say that in matters transce¬ 
ndental anumana by itself is not conclusive. There it should be subordi¬ 
nated to the authority of the scriptures; An anumana, he has rightly 
maintained, forfeits its claim to be a means of knowledge in case it con¬ 
tradicts perception or direct experience. 5 
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e (c) Sbabda or Agama pramana (scriptural testimony) 

Unlike other animals man learns not only from his own experience 
but from the experience of others as well. Our knowledge would have 
been decidedly far the poorer, if we were to acquire it exclusively through 
our own perceptual and inferential efforts. Other knowledge apart, an 
overwhelmingly larger portion of our historical and geographical know¬ 
ledge is not a product of our personal perception. Nor has it all been 
acquired by us by means of inference. In matters pertaining to the remote 
past as well as to the unperceived present we have mostly to rely upon the 
testimony of others. Of course, these testimonies may conflict with each 
other and we may consequently have an occasion to doubt them. But 
then the only right alternative open to us is to verify them through an 
actual experience of our own, which is, truly speaking, not always possi¬ 
ble. In order to be perceived an object should not only be fit to be 
perceived but should also be actually present before our senses. But the 
past, to take one instance only, which is dead and gone for ever, can by 
no means be made present. We may or may not believe the statements 
of those persons to whom it was not past but present, that is a different 
thing; but so far as its perception by us is concerned, it is impossible. So, 
in such cases reliance on the words of others is the only course before us. 
And in case we have no reason to doubt the reliability of the persons 
concerned, it is certainly to our advantage if we pin our faith: to them 
and seek enlightenment through their words. Anyway, it cannot be denied 
that Shankara started his philosophical career with an initial faith in the 
authority of the Vedic scriptures with the help of which he sought and 
finally acquired indubitable knowledge about the nature of Brahma, the 
Absolute and the Ultimate Reality. So, what was, to begin with, only an 

object of faith naturally came to be regarded by him as a definite source 
of valid knowledge. 

Accordingly, Shankara has boldly asserted that the para or superse¬ 
nsible reality can be known only through the scriptures (agama), and not 
through sensuous perception and other means of knowledge. 1 The 
Brahma, he goes on to say, should be known through the traditional 
instructions of the Vedic teachers. 8 That Brahma is the cause of the 
origin, etc., of the world is known from the scriptures only. 8 “The 
authoritativeness of the Veda with regard to the matters stated by it is 
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independent and direct, just as the light of the sun is the direct means of 
our knowledge of form and colour.’ 11 It cannot be assumed that there 
are some persons who are capable of perceiving supersensuous things 
without the aid of Sbruti, for there is no efficient cause for such perce¬ 
ption. 2 The knowledge of the ultimate reality can be acquired through 
the statements of the upanishads only.® The true knowledge of what is 
supersensuous originates from shabda only, 1 The Brahma is known from 
the scriptural source.® The Vedic texts are the means of ultimate 
knowledge. 8 There are in Shankara’s works so many such utterances 
about scriptural authority, but we need not multiply them. 

What needs to be clearly borne in mind in this connection is the 
fact that recourse is had to scriptural authority only with regard to the 
knowledge of transcendental or supersensuous matters. So far as the 
knowledge of sensible things and other worldly matters is concerned, 
Shankara never refers to scriptures. Moreover, even in respect of the 
knowledge of Brahma or Universal Self he does not rest contented with 
learning only what scriptures say about it. Mere indirect ( paroksha ) 
knowledge acquired through them is not enough for him. He seeks its 
verification through his own direct experience (anubhava) of the ultimate 
nature of his true Self, and, having clearly realized it, recommends the 
same course of action to others. In his opinion it is only that knowledge 
. of Brahma which culminates in one’s own direct experience (anubhava) 
of it that can result in one's final release from bondage. 7 Accordingly he 
has strongly disparaged the bare verbal knowledge of Brahma. 8 The fact 
that Shankara is not a blind follower of the scriptures we have already 
seen in chapter II, and hence need not dwell upon it again. 

"XI The superiority of Shabda-pramana (scriptural testimony) over other 
pramanas 

Despite the fact that Shankara has recognized common perception, 
inference, etc., as means of our knowledge of the world he has undoubte- 
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dly attached greater importance to the authority of the Vedic scriptures 
than that which he has assigned to any other means. That perception or 
actual experience is more reliable than inference, etc,, cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. Although perception, like inference, may also be erroneous, yet 
it cannot be denied that inference and other means of knowledge depend 
upon it, not only in respect of obtaining their premises or matter ultima¬ 
tely from or on the basis of it, but for the verification of their validity as 
well. The priority and ultimacy of perception or actual experience as a 
means of knowledge is an undeniable fact of common recognition. And 
once it is admitted one has also got to admit that the more direct and 
clear an experience is the more reliable it must be. Why is our perception 
of external objects sometimes erroneous ? Is it not because our senseorgans, 
which function as mediating means between us, the perceivers, and the 
objects perceived, are, for some reason or the other, liable to err ? Would 
not then a direct experience of reality, if it were ever possible, without 
involving the mediation of the sense-organs, be more reliable and authori¬ 
tative than one which involves such mediation ? 

Now, the Vedic scriptures, Shankara believes, are such monumental 
works as contain the most direct and, hence, infallible experiences of the 
sages. It is therefore not at all surprising if he regards them as being 
more reliable than ^ven perception, nothing to say of inference and other 
means of knowledge which are inferior to perception itself. 

The powers of the sense-organs which are our implements or instru¬ 
ments of sense-perception are in many ways limited. As it has been nicely 
expressed in the Katha Upanishad, they have been so formed by their 
self-existent Lord that they can move outward only. They can grasp 
external objects alone, and not the inner Self. 1 Even in the case of external 
things they enable us to have the knowledge of their outward appearances 
or superficial nature only: they cannot enable us to peep deep into their 
inner or essential nature. Moreover, whatever knowledge we acquire with 
their aid is of finite nature or about particular facts only. For universal and 
inner knowledge of things we have to look to our intellect, or reason or 
insight, invariably. Apart from it, such knowledge as pertains to vice and 
virtue and right and wrong does not lie within their power to procure for 
us. For such knowledge also we have to tap at the doors of other sources of 
knowledge. No doubt, in such matters our reason or intellect is of great 
help to us. But in matters transcendental reason or intellect too cannot 
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take us a long way and to a decisive conclusion.* Varied are indeed the 
guesses that human beings have, from time to time, made about the ulti¬ 
mate real or reals. There is hardly any hard-thought out argument about 
the nature of ultimate reality which has not been found fault with by some 
or the othpr thinker of eminence. If some have argued for the existence 
of God, others have advanced arguments to prove that there is no God. 
Divergent are the views about the origin and destiny of the world, and 
they have all been equally supported by reason itself. Leave other things 
apart, thinkers have not yet come to an agreement about the true nature of 
their self even. Shankara, therefore, has strongly maintained * and probably 
rightly too, that in matters like this the Vedic scriptures should be estee¬ 
med as possessing the greatest authority, for they are the expressions of 
the most direct and certain experiences of such sages and seers as had no 
' sectarian bias dr selfish motive to say what they did not actually experience. 
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THE WORLD : ITS PLACE IN BRAHMAVA DA 

r- * ' 

I The Nature of the World : 


The World, at first sight, appears to be an aggregate of many static 
and diverse things. Its manifoldness, diversity and stability are, in fact, 
more apparent than its unify and instability. To a newly born baby the 
world around it may appear as a ‘big blooming buzzing confusion’ 1 , as 
Prof. W. James has put it, or as a ‘totum objectivum’ 2 or ‘presentation - 
continuum’ 3 , as Prof, James Ward would like to say; but to an adult it is 
certainly not so. It does not take the baby very long to commence its 
activity of culling it out into different clear-cut objects which are soon felt 
by it as characterized by their own stable features. In any case thestabi- 
lity and discreteness of the components of the world are, to an average 
adult, decidedly more pronounced than the fact of their bhange and rela¬ 
tedness. But as soon as a person begins to reflect about them and to peep 
deeper into their nature their latter features also begin to crop up, with 
the result that to a really reflective person change and relations ultimately 
come to characterize the very essential nature of the world and fts consti- 
tuents. Multifarious are, indeed, the cccassions in almost everybody's 
life that should not fail to press upon his mind not only the unstable 
nature of things but also the fact of there being intimate relations between 

them 


Prof. S. Radhakrishnan seems to have rightly said that “in the con 
tinuous flow of nature there is neither repose nor halt”, and that “NatUr 
is never satisfied with the level it has reached. It always aspires th nth* 
levels.” 4 The stability of things is, really, only apparent. What is dee 1 
ingrained in their nature is change. There is nothing, in the known wo] 
that is not subject to it. That is why thinkers like Prof, Bergson have non 
, to the extent of saying that “nothing but ceaseless change can exist’ 
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of the factors of the phenomenal world itself. 


Our world, really speaking, is not divided into water-tight compart¬ 
ments. On the other hand, it is a system, a whole of intimately inter¬ 
connected parts. To a discerning eye the relatedness of its components 
is as good a fact as its change. Undoubtedly, there seems to be a unity 
behind its diversity, a purpose or plan behind its arrangement. In the 
words of Prof. Radhakrishnan, it is "a cosmos, a system of relationships 
intimately interdependent .” 1 That there is unity underlying its apparent 
diversity and that there is change going on inside its seemingly stable 
objects may very well be said to be a considered opinion of almost all 
thoughtful men. The biologists uphold it; the physicists have demons¬ 
trated it, and the philosophers testify to it. 


Any way, Shankara did not fail to recognize both these features of 
the world. Despite the fact that he did not deny its apparent diversity 
simply because it is so obtained’, he was fully alive to the presence of 
order and arrangement in it. According to him both human and other 
animals’ bodies display a definite arrangement of organs , and t « *° r 
constituted by fire, air, sun, and the like, carries on its functions with stn 
regularity 4 . As a matter of fact, the presence of order and arrangem 
discernible in this world has been advacned by him, as we have already 
seen in chapter IV, as a point against the Samkbya an au> es re* 

views of its creation from unconscious Prtkriti and atcm P » 

and for his own view of recognizing an omniscient an th 

alone as its ultimate cause. No doubt, Shankara 1 favour of 

Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness of all things wi 
acquiescence; nevertheless he took full cognizance of the r changing 
nature. He repeatedly speaks of the world and its consti uen s as ei g 
non-eternal (anitya ). B All vikaras or effects are, accor mg o 1m, 
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subject to change 1 . Destruction, he says, is the very nature of an effect.® 
Whatever has an origin must also have an end . 8 An effect, indeed, implies 
change; Change is ingrained in its very nature. But what is subject to 
change is destructible. To be an effect and not to be destructible cannot 
go together. Nothing of the nature of becoming can ever attain being- 

hood. Eternity can never be the fate of what is produced. The world 

is therefore, according to Shankara, of ephemeral nature 4 , for It is a 
world of effects . 5 

Another characteristic feature of the world, according to Shankara, 
consists in its being a source and place of pleasure and pain both . 8 Altho¬ 
ugh Shankara rejects the Samkhya thesis that pleasure, etc,, characterize 
the objects themselves , 7 yet he acquiesces in the view that the world is 
a place where persons reap thr fruits cf their actions in the form of enjoy¬ 
ment and suffering both, according to their own deserts , 8 The Samkbya- 
view has been criticized by him on the ground that pleasure and pain are 
mental states, and as such cannot reside in outward things . 9 But he does 
not deny thereby the fact that the worldly objects are the operative causes 
of both pain and pleasure of the sentient creatures. On the other hand, 
he definitely views the world as consisting of'both the objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, etc., and of the enjoyers thereof . 19 The stern fact that both pleasure 
and pain characterize our world cannot, rightly speaking, be denied 
without contradicting a most common experience of, I think, every person 
living in it. It is true that Shankara has not viewed worldly pleasures 
very favourably. But that is a different thing, and cannot be taken as being 

tantamount to a denial of their presence in the world. But the presence 

of pleasures in the world cannot serve as a plea to think in terms of 
attaining perfect happiness in and through them. To seek enduring and 
unalloyed pleasure or happiness in this world is undoubtedly a wild-goose- 
chase. What has a beginning must also have an end. And so the pleasures 
derived from sense-object-contact or resultiug from the satisfaction of 
diverse desires for finite objects must sooner or later pass away. Moreo- 
ver. desiring pleasure, or an object of pleasure, is not the same as obtai- 
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Whether Bergson’s view of universal and unqualified constant change can 
be reasonably maintained or not we shall consider in chapter XI. . What 

is to onr present purpose is the recognition of the fact of change in t e 

world outside as well as in our mental states which are also, in fact, one 
of the factors of the phenomenal world itself. 

Our world, really speaking, is not divided into water-tight compart 
ments. On the other hand, it is a system, a whole of intimately inter¬ 
connected parts. To a discerning eye the relatedness of its components 
is as good a fact as its change. Undoubtedly, there seems to be a unity 
behind its diversity, a purpose or plan behind its arrangement. In t 
words of Prof. Radhakrishnan, it is “a cosmos, a system of relationships 
intimately interdependent .” 1 That there is unity underlying its apparen 
diversity and that there is change going on inside its seemingly sta e 
objects may very well be said to be a considered opinion of almost 
thoughtful men. The biologists uphold it; the physicists have demons 
trated it, and the philosophers testify to it. 

Any way, Shankara did not fail to recognize both these features of 
the world. Despite the fact that he did not deny its apparent diversi y 
simply because it is so obtained 2 , he was fully alive to the presence o 
order and arrangement in it. According to him both human and ot er 
animals’ bodies display a definite arrangement of organs 3 , and the wor 
constituted by fire, air, sun, and the like, carries on its functions with stric 
regularity 4 5 . As a matter of fact, the presence of order and arrangemen 
discernible in this woild has been advacned by him, as we have alrea y 

seen in chapter IV, as a point against the Samkbya and Vaisbes ■ a 
views of its creation from unconscious Prtkriti and ate ms respective y> 
and for his own view of recognizing an omniscient and omnipotent or 
alone as its ultimate cause. No doubt, Shankara did not view e 
Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness of all things with a favour. o 
acquiescence; nevertheless he took full cognizance of their changing 
nature. He repeatedly speaks of the world and its constituents as eing 
non-eternal (anitya ). B All vikaras or effects are, according to im > 
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subject to change 1 2 3 . Destruction, he says, is the very nature of an effect . 8 
Whatever has an origin must also have an end . 8 An effect, indeed, implies 
change: Change is ingrained in its very nature. But what is subject to 
change is destructible. To be an effect and not to be destructible cannot 
go toget er. Nothing of the nature of becoming can ever attain being- 
hood. Eternity can never be the fate of what is produced. The world 
is therefore, according to Shankara, of ephemeral nature 4 * * , for it is a 
world of effects . 8 

Another characteristic feature of the world, according to Shankara, 
consists in its being a source and place of pleasure and pain both . 8 Altho¬ 
ugh Shankara rejects the Samkhya thesis that pleasure, etc,, characterize 
the objects themselves , 7 yet he acquiesces in the view that the world is 
a place where persons reap thr fruits of their actions in the form of enjoy¬ 
ment and suffering both, according to their own deserts . 8 The Samkhya- 
view has been criticized by him on the ground that pleasure and pain are 
mental states, and as such cannot reside in outward things . 9 But he does 
not deny thereby the fact that the worldly objects are the operative causes 
of both pain and pleasure of the sentient creatures. On the other hand 
he definitely views the world as consisting of both the objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, etc., and of the enjoyers thereof.“ The stern fact that both pleasure 
and pain characterize our world cannot, rightly speaking, be denied 
without contradicting a most common experience of, I think, every person 
living in it. It is true that Shankara has not viewed worldly pleasures 
very favourably. But that is a different thing, and cannot be taken as being 
tantamount to a denial of their presence in the world. But the presence 
of pleasures in the world cannot serve as a plea to think in terms of 
attaining perfect happiness in and through them. To seek enduring and 
unalloyed pleasure or happiness in this world is undoubtedly a wild-goose- 
chase. What has a beginning must also have an end. And so the pleasures 
derived from sense-object-contact or resulting from the satisfaction of 
diverse desires for finite objects must sooner or later pass away. Moreo¬ 
ver, desiring pleasure, or an object of pleasure, is not the same as obtai- 
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ning it. Its attainment depends not only on one s desiring it, but also on 

so many other factors which it is not always within one’s own power to 

control. We may not desire unpleasant things, or we may not invite 
our own affliction; but to avoid them does not entirely lie in our own 
hands. So long as we are in this world, we must always be prepared to 
face all the sorrows and sufferings which nature, our step-mother, has in 
store for us. As Tilaka has truly observed, ‘there is more of sorrow than 
happiness in this world/ 1 Call it pessimism, or dub it as something 
stiU worse, there seems to be a greater truth in this view of the world 
than in the socalled optimism, especially in our own days of economic 
inequality, political perturbations and an almost all-round exploitation. 
Many a moral teacher and social reformer like Ruskin, Tolstoy, or 
Mahatma Gandhi, have come and gone; but the corrupt world seems to 
be going on as ever. Abiding peace and stable satisfaction, fair play 
and equitable justice, pure pleasure and profound piety, really seem to be 
something foreign to it. 

Knowability, in some form or the other, may also be said to be a 
common characteristic ,of the objects of the world. What has never 
been known and can never be known has no objective existence. In the 
opinion of Shankara, to say that a thing is and is not known at all is 
an improper or self-contradictory assertion. 2 It, however, does not 
mean that things exist in this or that person’s mind only. As we shall see 
in chapter VI, Shankara is definitely opposed to the subjective idealist s 
view which seeks to reduce all objective phenomena or facts to psychic 
states only. All the same he has no hitch in maintaining that all that 
is manifested is, or can be, an object of knowledge. It must be, he says, 
known somewhere, in some way, or by some one. 3 Either a thing is not 
manifested at all, or it should be capable of being known in some way or 
the other. The objects which we speak anything about must be somehow 
known objects, or else we would not be able to say anything about them. 

Now, what is known must also, according to Shankara, be finite, 
mortal, and the cause of sorrow. 4 To be known is really to be limited; 
and to be limited is certainly to be subject to destruction. And what is 
subject to destruction is bound to be a source of sorrow. Knowability 
and objectivity, finiteness and destructibility, in fact, go together. They 
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all equally characterize the world of names and forms, including the 
subjective states of our minds. The so-called subjective or psychic states, 
such as, cognition, desire, aversion, and the feelings of pain and pleasure^ 
etc., as well as our minds themselves are held by Shankara, as in Shri- 
madbhagavadgita, to form as good a part of the objective world as the 
outward objects are ordinarily believed to do . 1 2 The characteristics of 
being known, finite, and changeful, etc , belong as much to them as to 
the latter. 

II Shankara’s reasons for declaring the world as unreal : 

It was, in fact, in view of its nature itself that Shankara declared 
the world to be unreal. As we have seen in chpter III, Brahma, with 
Shankara, is the only ultimate or ontological reality, which, according to 
him, must be immutable, self-existent and eternal. Now, the word ‘unreal’ 
is an antonym of the word‘real’. It may, therefore, rightly be used for 
anything which is other than the real, or not real . 8 Whatever lacks the 
characteristic mark of the real must rightly be called unreal. And as the 
Real has been defined by Shankara as that which is self-existent, change¬ 
less or uncontradicted, anything that has a dependent existence, of is 
subject to change or contradiction, must, ipso facto, be unreal. The 
unreal of Shankara, therefore, is not only that which is absolutely non¬ 
existent, or illusory, like the son of a barren-mother and the appearance 
of a snake in a rope respectively, but also that which is ordinarily believed 
to be real but does not conform to the criterion of Reality upheld 
by him. 

Though not absolutely non existent or illusory the objects of our 
common experience are certainly neither self-existent nor immutable. They 
are all effects of some cause or the other, and have as such a beginning, 
as well as an end. Change, as we have said before, seems to be ingrained 
in their very nature. An effect or changing thing has no nature of its own 
which it can be said never to part with. Whatever nature it appears 
to have at a particular time it not only owes to something else, its cause 
but, being subject to change, it cannot also retain it. Shankara has' 
therefore, maintained that no effect is a real thing . 3 * Whatever parts with 
that form by means of which it has been known (lit. determined) is called 
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false or unreal. 1 That about which our understanding or knowledge 
undergoes change is asat. 2 Thus, all becoming or change is held by 
Shankara to be unreal; for, before and after its origination and destruction 
respectively it is not obtained. 3 Shankara has also said that all objects of 
our cognition, such as pot, etc., are unreal, for the simple reason that 
they are subject to change. 4 5 As a matter of fact, to be an object of cogni¬ 
tion is, with Shankara, the same as to be an effect or a changing thing.® 
So, to be an object of cognition may also be said to be unreal. At places, 
therefore Shankara has also declared the unreality of the empirical objects 
on the ground of their knowability, For instance, in his commentary on 
Gaudapada’s Karikas, he has expressed his argument in the form of a 
full-fledged syllogism. He says: “That the objects of waking experience 
are unreal is the Pratijna ( enunciation ). ‘Because they are objects of 
cognition*—is the hetu ( reason ). 'Like the objects of a dream’—is the 
example. ‘As the objects seen in a dream a.re unreal, so in the case of 
(the objects of) waking experience ‘being seen or knowability’ is also 
present, it is the application of the reason (hetupanaya). ‘Therefore the 
objects of waking experience are also unreal’—is the conclusion. 6 In 
brief, Shankara’s argument is that the objects of waking experience are 
unreal becase they are objects of cognition. In fact to be known is to be 
finite. The infinite cannot be known as this or that. But what is finite 
cannot be self-existent. It must be an efiect of something; and hence 
unreal. For, as an effect, it cannot be obtained apart from its cause, 7 
We can never have, for example, an earthen pot apart from its material 
cause, the clay. The pot, therefore, is not a real entity. It is only a name 
which originates from speech only. 8 9 Just as the space limited by ajar, 
etc., has no existence of its own apart from that of the ubiquitous space, 
so also the whole world constituted of the enjoyers and the enjoyed, etc., 
is non-existent apart from Brahma,® the ultimate ground and support 
of all. The socalled other causes in the world are, in turn, the effects of 
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some other causes. They are not uncaused causes. The only uncaused 
cause existing in its own right is Brahma alone. Brahma alone, therefore, 
is real. Everything else is only an appearance of it. It is unreal; for, 
it has no existence of its own apart from that of Brahma. 

Again, referring to the unreality of the water in a mirage, Shankara 
tells us that if is unreal because it has no definite nature of its own, 
because it cannot be described as being of this or that nature ( svarupe- 
nanupakhyatvat)». This reason advanced by Shankara, we may say 
seems to contain in a nut-shell the entire gist or Mr. Bradley’s dialectics 
employed by him in his Appearance and Reality to shew that everything 
in this world is an appearance, and not Reality. Shriharsha, the well- 
known author of Khandauakhandakhadya, probably took his’ hint from 
Shankara’s this short but significant formula, viz. ‘svarupenanupakhyatvat’ 
which he worked out in detail to demonstrate the untenability of almost 
all the concepts in terms of which the realists, especially the Naiyayikas, 
have sought to establish the reality of the empirical world. As an illus¬ 
tration of it we may refer to his brief criticism of the Nyaya-Vaisheshika 
notion of substance. According to this school ‘a substance is that which 
is the substratum of qualities’. But Shriharsha has pointed out that this 
notion of substance is inconsistent; for, it is applicable to qualities ( like 
colour, etc.) as well, in so far as they may also be said to be in possession 
of the quality of number, and the like, Now, if it be said that the appea¬ 
rance of quality in a quality is illusory, how can then it be maintained 

Shriharsha asks, that it is otherwise in the case of substance such as 
earth ? If the Naiyayika, thereupon, says that there is absence of obstruc 
.fion there (he. in. the case of earth, etc. ), we would^then,' maintain 
.says Shriharsha, that it is equally so in the case of qualities as well More’ 
over, the Naiyayika, Shriharsha says, is-required to state what this obs" 
truction, which stands in.the way of the qualities to possess qualities'’s' 
If the Naiyayika r f joins tbatjrt-is his doctrine that qualities are without* 
qualities, Shriharshatretorts that then the very establishment of qualities 
like colour, is itself not possible.* Thus, Shriharsha applies the same 
formula, viz., svarupenanupakhyatvat’ to the other concepts, one after 

another, and tries thereby to bring out the inconsistencies involved 
in them. a 

Another criterion which Shankara has made use of in assessing th 
so-believed reality of the empirical objects is that of sublation ( badh ) 


1 SBS. II. 1.14. 

2 Vide Khandanakhandakhadya, Sec. 4, p. 579 / mtmmA.... 
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The empirical or practical reality of these objects is, no doubt, gladly 
admitted by him. 1 But speaking from the Ultimate or Absolute point of 
view he has no hitch in maintaining that they are unreal because they are 
subject to sublation. He says that ‘though this world is experienced by 
us and is also capable of serving our practical purposes, it is, nevertheless, 
unreal like a dream because it is subject to sublation in an after-moment. 2 
Really, if we acquiesce in the view that ‘the real is that which is free from 
sublation’ 3 , we cannot escape the conclusion which Shankara has drawn. 
Our waking-experiences are as much subject to sublation in sound sleep 
and in a dream-state as are those states in waking life. 4 If sublation 
( badha) is taken as a criterion of the unreality of a state and non-subla- 
tion as one of its reality, all our mental states along with all their contents 
will, in fact, have to be viewed as unreal; and, then, their witness or 
knower alone which uniformly experiences all of (hem and their sublai 
tion, but is not itself sublated, will be the only reality left with us. 6 

Badha (contradiction or sublation ) is, indeed, of three types - 
experiential, logical, and scriptural. When Shankara speaks of the subla¬ 
tion of the dream-experiences in waking life, and of the waking experi¬ 
ences in a dream-state or sound sleep, and so on, be is undoubtedly 
speaking of experiential contradiction or sublation. But when be pro¬ 
claims the unreality of empirical objects due to their changing and 
dependent nature, etc., it is a sort of logical contradiction to which he 
refers. While an experiential contradiction consists in one experience 
being negated by another actual experience, we have a logical contradic¬ 
tion when some experience or thought, is contradicted, or shown to be 
inconsistent, by means of reflection or thought So when Shankara views 
the empirical objects as unreal because of their nature, it is their logical, 
and not experiential contradiction ( badha ), that he has in his mind. 
Experience is, no-doubt, a proof; but every proof is not experiential. A 
logical proof is by no means the same as experiential proof. The former 
may or may not be verified in and through the latter, and the latter may 
or may not admit of the former. Both these forms of contradiction, how¬ 
ever, differ from scriptural contradiction which primarily appeals to the 
authority of scriptures for the denial of the reality of the manifold world. 

Now, so far as Shankara’s recourse to scriptures as a means of 
proving the unreality of the world is concerned we may conveniently 
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illustrate it by referring to his commentary on Brahma-sutra II. 1.14* In 
the first place, we find it maintained theie that the world cannot be real 
for it is an effect and all effects have been declared by the scriptures to be 
unreal. To take an instance, reference has been made to Chhandogya 
Upanishad where it has been said that ‘all the effects of clay are mere 
names originating from speech only. What is real is clay alone’, 1 This 
illustration Shankara brings to bear on the world and its cause, the 
Brahma, as propounded in the scriptures 2 , and thereby maintains that 
the former must be unreal, for, according to the scriptures it is an effect. 

In this connection Shankara has referred to some other such scriptural 
texts also as speak of the non-existence ( abhava ) of an effect apart from 
its cause 8 , or of the non-difference of the world from Brahma 1 , and has, 
on their basis, concluded that Brahma alone is real while everything 
else, unreal or false, Refererce is, then, made to those scriptural-texts 
which speak of, or promise, the knowledge of all. in and through the 
knowledge of one. 6 If the world, he asks, were something really real and, 
as such, different from Brahma, how could the scriptures speak of, or 
promise, the knowledge of all through the knowledge of one ? This, he 
says, is possible only if the scriptures be taken to be propounding the 
unreality of the entire paraphernalia of the phenomenal world 8 Shankara 
has, then, invoked the aid of such scriptural texts as have explicity 
denounced the vision of duality. 7 If the pluralistic vision (of the world) 
were as true as the unitary vision ( of Biahna ), the scriptures would 
not have denounced the former as being that which leads one, who has it, 
from death to death. 8 In the opinion of Shankara, “Scripture, showing 
by the instance of the thief that the false-minded is bound while the true 
minded is released 9 , declares that unity is the only true existence while 
manifoldness is evolved out of wrong knowledge, for, if both were true 
how could the man who acquiesces in the reality of this phenomenal 
world be called false-minded ?” 10 If the plurality of the phenomenal World 
were taken as something real, release could not be said to result from 


I Chh. Up. VI. 1. 4. 2 Tait. Up. III. 1. 

3 Chh. Up. VI. 4. I ( 3tqFn3*?UfftR5UT. ) 

4 Chh. Up. VI. 8. 7; VII. 25.2; Br. Up. II. 4.6; Mund. Up. II. 2. II. 

5 Mund. Up. I. 1. 3; Chh. Up. VI. 1. 3; Br. Up. IV. 5. 6. 

6 sbs. ui i. H (.*i wrsfjrfafsrsnifa fasti* ) 

7 Br. Up. IV. 4.19; IV. 2.4. 

8 Vide SBS. II. 1. 14 ( .) 

9 Chh. Up. VI. 16. 10 SBS. II. 1.14 ( Thibaut’s Trans.). 
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knowledge. For in that case there would be no wrong knowledge to be 
dispelled by means of perfect or right knowledge. How can the knowledge 
of unity, Shankara asks, be held to remove the cognition of manifoldness 
if both of them are equally real ?* Thus, Shankara has tried to prove the 
unreality of the world through an appeal to scriptures as well. 

Ill Pratibhasika, Vyavaharika and Paramarthika Sattas : 

Our somewhat elaborate account of Shankara’s reasons to prove the 
unreality of the world should not mislead us to think that he regarded it 
either as absolutely non-existent or as an illusion or mental existence only. 
That Shankara s Brahmavada is not mere mentalism or subjective-idealism 
we shall see in detail in the next chapter. Here let us turn to the diffe¬ 
rence between the three types of satta (existence) which have been clearly 
and definitely recognized by him. In this connection it should, at first, be 
borne in mind that Shankara has distinguished all the forms of existence 
from non-existence. According to him what is absolutely non-existent 
can be neither a cause nor an effect. Neither anything is created from it, 
nor is it created from anything else. Nothing can come out of nothing; 
and what has never had an existence has never come out of anything 
whatsoever. A triangular circle, for example, is something absolutely 
non-existent. Nothing to say of actually coming into existence, it does 
not even illusorily appear to be there. A barren-woman’s son and the 
horns of a hare are Shankara’s pet examples of absolutely non-existent 
things. A barren woman’s son, he says, is produced neither actually nor 
^even through Maya . a The creation of an unreal thing like the hofns of 
a hare, etc., is never seen. 8 Such things, if we can speak of them as things, 
have no ‘being* underlying them. They are self-less niratmaka ) ; and 
have no ground to ^ustkin them ( niraspada');'and nothing "that'is of’tfiis 
type Is fit tosefrve 1 2 3 any practical purpose. 4 ' *Such' things afe : 'ithdb Jbtedly 
unreal^'utterly unreal; but everything ‘unrefal'is • n’ot like’ them. Illusions 
'alte/Tor example, unreal, and we at! rightly believfe them to be so; but we 
would not say that illtffciorfs* are altogether groundless. Illusory appea¬ 
rances, such as ‘a rope-snake’ and ‘water in a mirage’, etc., are perceived 
no~where and by no person without a ground underlying - ? them. 8 
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illusory objectis not, of course, really there; nevertheless it-Appears to be 
there and is also, taken as something real till its apparent reality somehow 
gets contradicted. The same is the case with dreams and other hallucina¬ 
tions. They too may be said to have a ground underlying them. If not 
objective, a subjective ground of them cannot be denied. Some desire; 
some impression ( samskara ) or feeling, unconscious though it may be, 
must necessarily be there to account for their origination-and to serve as 
their sustaining ground. 1 he illusory appearances, therefore, may very 
well be said to be different from absolutely non-existent things, not only 
on the basis of appearing to be there but also in respect of having a 
ground underlying them. Shankara may, therefore, be said to be perfectly 
right in making this distinction, The illusory objects may not themselves 
be real; but at least they serve to point to some reality underlying them. 
But the absolutely non-existent things, like the son of a barren woman, 
utterly fail to serve even this purpose. 

For illusory appearances Shankara has used the epithet ‘Pratibhasika 
satta’ which means merely apparent existence. That their existence is not 
real existence even from a layman’s point of view cannot be gainsaid. 
All the same their consciousness cannot be said to be unreal, for unlike 
its contents, the illusory objects, it is not subject to sublation. 1 For 
example, “The man who has risen from sleep”, says Shankara, “does 
indeed consider the effects perceived by him in his dream such as being 
bitten by a snake, bathing in a river, etc., to be unreal; but he does not 
on that account consider the consciousness he bad of them to be unreal 
likewise.” 2 The same is true of illusory appearances of waking life. It is 
only the snake seen in a rope which is sublated, and hence declared to be 
false, on knowing the rope as-such; but the ‘seeing’ of it is never regarded 
by us as being false, because it is never sublated. So the consciousness of 
illusory objects is certainly net on the same par with the illusory objects. 
So also the non-illusory objects of our every-day waking life differ from 
the illusory appearances. They too are not sublated in the way the illu¬ 
sory appearances are. The absence of their consciousness in a dream- 
state or in the state of sound sleep, may, nodoubt, be called their subla¬ 
tion. But this sublation is not exactly similar to the sublation of dream- 
experiences on waking, or of an illusory object on the realization' of its 
illusory nature on the cognition of the reality underlying it. When we 
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wake up the dream-objects, nodoubt, do disappear. But that is not all. 
Along with the disappearance of these objects and the appearance of the 
objects of waking experience there also arises in us the consciousness or 
feeling of the unreality of the former and of the reality of the latter. 
Similarly when an illusory object of waking life comes to be known for 
what it is, the consciousness of its unreality as well as of the reality of its 
f underlying substratum inevitably appears on the scene. But it is not so 
in the case of the sublation of the objects of waking life in a dream-state 
or sound sleep: The fact that in a dream-state or sound sleep they do 
actually disappear cannot, of course, be denied. But there is certainly no 
evidence to show that they are there also judged to be unreal. In the state 
of sound sleep there is neither the consciousness of their unreality nor 
that of their reality. In a dream, nodoubt, there is the consciousness of 
dream-objects and of their reality too; but that consciousness is not 
accompanied by the consciousness of the unreality of the objects perceived 
in waking life. The common objects of waking experience, therefore, 
cannot be said to be sublated exactly like dream-objects, etc. And this is 
exactly wbat Shankara means to say when be ( while distinguishing them 
from the contents of a dream ) maintains that ‘the things of which we are 
conscious in the waking state of our life are never sublated in any state in 
the same manner’ ( as the dream-objects are on being awake )*. Superfi¬ 
cially viewed this assertion of Shankara may seem to contradict his 
anotherassertion ( previously referred to in this very chapter ) that the 
objects of this world are unreal because of their sublation in a dream-state 
and sound sleep, 2 But this contradiction is not real. For, when he speaks 
of their sublation (badba) in a dream-state or in the state of sound sleep, 
he means thereby their mere disappearance, and not their disappearance 
accompanied by the consciousness of their unreality. But when he denies 
their sublation, be takes the word sublation in the latter sense. And that 
this should be so taken is indicated by the word 'evam' which Shankara is 
careful-enough to add while denying the fact of the sublation of waking 
experiences in the dream and sleep states. 

No doubt, in some respects the objects of our common experience 
may be rightly said to bear resemblance to illusory appearances or con¬ 
tents of a dream-state, in so far as they are all objects of our conscious¬ 
ness, subjects to change, non-eternal and finite, and different from abso- 
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lutely non-existent things, and so on. But there are, at the same time, 
differences also between them. While the so-called objects of a dreain- 
state or of an illusory experience exist in our minds, and are, as such, our 
private or personal experiences only, the non-illusory objects of waking- 
experience are facts of common experience, and so truly objective in 
nature. The former serve no practical purpose of ours. The water of a 
mirage, for instance, cannot be used either for drinking or for bathing 
purposes. But the practical usefulness of the latter, for example, of 
commonly known water, is a matter of our every-day experience. Shankara 
has, therefore, made a clear distinction between them. The former, as we 
have stated before, he calls Pratibhasika salta, whereas he has designated 
the latter as vyavaharika satta. The existence of the former is apparent 
only while that of the latter is empirical, or of practical nature. The water 
which quenches our thirst, Shankara would say, is certainly real if com¬ 
pared with the water in a mirage. 1 The former is commonly taken as real, 
and the latter as unreal. 2 The reality of the former is as much a matter 
of common experience as the unreality of the latter. The unreflective 
man, therefore, does not question the reality of the objects of his sense- 
contact. Their practical utility is so great, and their appearance sjo 
impressive, enduring and recurrent, that even many reflective persons find 
it difficult to reconcile themselves to the thought of their unreality. 
Shankara, however, distinguishes them all from Brahma, the absolute 
Reality which, according to him, as we have already seen, is perfectly 
immutable. Self-existent and Self-shining. It alone is his Paramarthika 
satta or ultimate Reality. 

So far as the empirical or practical reality of the world and its 
objects is concerned Shankara, of course, does not question it. From the' 
empirical point of view he feels no hesitation in calling them real. But 
from a higher or true Reality point of view he also does not fight shy of 
designating them as unreal. 3 

The ascertainment of the reality and unreality of things, according 
to Shankara, is mind-dependent. 4 This, however, does not mean that he 
regards the empirical objects as something mental or subjective only. For, 
be has explicitly admitted that the knowledge of Brahma or ultimate 
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Reality, like all perceptual knowledge, is object-dependent, and not depen¬ 
dent on the activity of a person. 1 The reality and unreality of things undou¬ 
btedly reside in the things themselves; all the same the nature of things 
has got to be tested before they are called real or unreal. And this testing of 
their nature is the work of our intellect or mind (buddhi). It is how the 
reality and unreality of things can be said to be mind-dependent. In fact 
' it was a result of testing the nature of empirical objects that Shankara 
was led to call them unreal and to view the Absolute Reality, the Brahma, 
as the only true or paramarthika satta. 

The distinction between the illusory (Pratibhasika) and empirical 
(vyavaharika) existence is, really speaking, a matter of common belief. 
But persons in general do not go and see beyond it. To them the reality 
of the empirical objects is the only reality. Shankara, however, does not 
. rest contented in the thought of such a reality. On getting a hint from 
the Upanishads he sets himself a-thinking, and as a result of that be 
comes to realize a clear distinction between the empirical and the absolute 
or true reality. In the words of Dr. Sinha, “Shankara never denies the 
pragmatic or relative reality of the empirical objects of the world.” 2 * When 
he calls them unreal it is always from the ultimate point of view that he 
does so. And his recognition of the three-fold existence (satta)—prati¬ 
bhasika, vyavaharika and paramarthika-is a point that needs to be borne 
in mind in this connection. 

Before Shankara Nagarjuna, a most prominent Buddhist scholar, 
had also attempted a similar classification of existence. For illusory appe¬ 
arance, or Pratibhasika satta of Shankara, he used the word alokasamvriti 
and for empirical reality (vyavaharika satta)and ultimate reality (paramar- 
tbika satta) he used the words lokasamvriti and paramartba satya respec¬ 
tively. 8 But that is no reason why we should view the distinction which 
Shankara has made between them as one borrowed from Nagarjuna. 
Shankara was capable of making it for himself as Nagarjuna was. In 
fact, even Nagarjuna cannot really be said to have made this distinction 
independently. So far as the distinction between illusory and empirical 
objects is concerned, it can confidently be said that it must have always 
been made by men of common sense from the very infancy of their rati¬ 
onal life; and the distinction between the empirical and ultimate reality 
can rightly be said to have been made even in the days of the Chhandogya 
UpatJishad. 4 Does not this Upanishad, when it speaks of the reality of 
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clay alone and calls its various modifications mere names originating from 
speech only, mean to hold that only Brahma, the ultimate cause of all, is 
really real, while everything else that has Brahma for its origin and suppo¬ 
rt, an empirical reality only ? 

IV The anirvachaniyata (indescribability) of the world 

In fact, the empirical world is of a peculiar nature. It can neither 
be said to be aboslutely non-existent nor to be absolutely real, nor even 
to be a mere mental existence: To be true to its nature we have got to 
distinguish it from both the truly real and the unreal. Its finite, dependent 
and changeful nature which is subject to both logical and experiential 
contradiction, does not entitle it to be viewed as real; but at the same 
time its objective appearance, durability, etc., do not fail to, distinguish 
it from both the absolutely non-existent and illusory objects. The words 
‘real’ and ‘unreal’ are contradictory terms. So we cannot say that ‘it is 
both real and unreal’, or that ‘it is neither real nor unreal.’ For, to 
maintain that ‘it is both real and unreal’ would mean to violate the 
logical law of Contradiction; while to say that ‘it is neither real nor 
unreal’would involve the violation of the Law of Excluded Middle. 
Shankara therefore uses the epithet ‘anirvachamya (indescribable) for it. 
He says, '‘The names and forms (i. e. the empirical world characterized 
by tames and forms) are indescribable either as real or as differen r 

if’* “By that element of plurality.which is characterised by name 

Indform which is evolved as well as non-evolved, which is not to be 
“fined either as the Existing or the Non-existing, Brahma becomesthe 

, . r this ent } re apparent world with its changes, and so on. The 

53 id If duality is neither real, because it is subject to.contradiction, nor 
W ° rl 1 hecause^its evident appearance cannot be denied. Neither it is 
self-existent, nor non-existent appearing as existent. It is also not both 

• f n H non existent, for these are contradictory terms. Therefore 
existent and [ iccording to Shankara this indescribable world, 

itisin escn • j grounded in Brahma itself, is directly a 

™ ^ u ‘ “■ “ wh,t ,bis m>ya of 
Shankara is. # . 

V Th T^eToT^mlya^ifaUea^t as old as Rigveda, the oldest available 

scripture in the world.- It is not only once or twice, but a good number 
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of times, that this word occurs in that old scripture. To take the most 
fopular example of its occurrence there we may refer to the ‘mantra’ 
( hymn ) “Indro mayabhih pururupa iyate”, 1 which means that Indra 
assumes many forms through mysterious powers. It has been observed in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics that the term maya has also 
been applied in Rigveda to the wiles of both demons and gods. For exam¬ 
ple, when it has been said that “By overcoming the maya of the demons 
Indra won the Soma”, 2 or that “The sorceress uses maya”, 3 or that “Men 
of evil craftines are mayin”, 4 the word maya seems to have been definitely 
used for the powers or stratagems of evil. For further illustration of such 
a use of the term maya, reference may also be made to Rigveda 
(V. II. 9), (VI. LXI, 3), (LXXXII. 4) and (VII. XCIX. 4). 8 But when it 
has been maintained that “Through maya Mitraand Varunasend rain and 
guard their law” (V. LXIII. 3, 7), or that “Through maya the sun-bird is 
adorned” (X. CLXXVII, 1), or that “Sun and moon succeed each other in 
virtue of maya (X. LXXXV. 18), and so on, the same term has been app¬ 
lied to good deities; while in the assertion that “Through maya Indra 
triumphs over the mayin demons” (I. XI. 7 and V. XXX. 6) it has been 
simultaneously applied to both a good deity and demons alike. 0 But 
whether applied to a good deity or to a devilish being its general signifi¬ 
cance does net seem to have suffered. For in both cases it conveys the 
sense of some sort of uncommon or supernatural power. And it is more 
or less in the same sense that this word seems to have been used in Athar- 
vaveda also, when it has been maintained there that “Sun and moon 
follow one another by maya”, 7 and that “Luck in gambling is invoked 
by the aid of maya." 8 This is, however, not the only sense in which the 
word maya has been used. For example, when it is said in the Atharva- 
veda that “maya was born from maya”, 9 the word maya standing as the 
subject of the proposition is apparently used in the sense of an effect of 
maya rather than in the original sense of mysterious or magical power in 
which the latter word maya may be said to have been used. Similarly, in 
the assertion “When thou didst go, O Indra, waxing in body, speaking 
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mighty things among folk, maya was that which they called thy battles,’* 1 
the term maya can be more conveniently taken in the sense of the effect 
of some sort of power rather than in that of power itself. 

In fact, if we acquiesce in the view that an effect is really not diffe¬ 
rent from its cause, but only an expression or manifested form of it, we 
may quite reasonably speak of it as the cause itself. The cause, no doubt, 
cannot be spoken of as the effect, but an effect may undoubtedly be desc¬ 
ribed in terms of its cause. For example, it is not correct to say that water 
is ice or that hydrogen and oxygen are water, but there seems to be noth¬ 
ing wrong in saying that ice is water or that water is nothing but hydrogen 
and oxygen. An effect is of the nature of its cause, but the Cause is not of 
the nature of its effects. 2 The knowledge of a cause may in a way be said 
to be the knowledge of its effect or effects, but the knowledge of effect as 
such is not the same as the knowledge of its cause. As the Chhandogya 
Upanishad says, by knowing the one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known 3 ; but it cannot similarly be said that the clay is known by 
knowing a jar any other form or effect of it. So the word maya which 
primarily meant a mysterious creative energy, power, or will, may also be 
used for anything that is a creation of it. This word is derived from the 
root ‘ma* which literally means *to measure.’ It may mean either the 
power of measuring, i. e. determining or dividing, or what is measured 
or determined by means of such power. When Shri Betty Heimann says 
that “By means of his power of measuring, that is to say dividing, Krishna 
assumes all actual forms of the empirical world,’’ and that “all mayas, all 
measurable definite things are then inferior to the Avyaktam...... 4 5 , he has 

used the term maya in both its senses mentioned here. 

The word maya is found in some Upanishads as well. The Brihada- 
ranyaka U panishad, for instance, repeats the well-known mantra of 
Rigveda, viz., ‘Indro mayabhih pururupa iyate', letter by letter. 8 In the 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad this word has occurred in two couplets conti¬ 
nuously. In the first couplet it has been maintained that the Chhandas, 
the sacrifices, the rituals, the religious observances, the past, the future 
and whatever (else) the Vedas speak about, (in short) this (entire)universe, 
the wielder of maya creates from that (akshara parama vyoma or Brahma 
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lit the indestructible super-sky); and in that (i, e, the world so created) 
the other (the individual soul) is bound by maya. 1 The second couplet in 
a way reiterates in a summary form, and thereby seems to emphasize, 
what has already been asserted in the first. It says: Verily know maya 
as the origin (prakriti of all that appears to be there) and the Great Lord 
as the wielder of maya. It is by the parts or constituents of this maya 
that the entire world is pervaded. 2 In these Upanishadic assertions the 
word maya may be said to have been used in three senses. As in the 
Vedas so also here it is primarily used for that wonderful power which has 
for its locus the Great Lord and by means of which the creation or proje¬ 
ction of the entire universe has been made possible. But then it is also 
used in the sense of the creations of this wonderful power when it is said 
that it is by the parts of maya that the entire world is pervaded; and in 
the assertion that it is by maya that the individual soul is bound in this 
world (of maya) we may also read in this term the sense of ignorance or 
avidya on the part of the individual soul; for the self-same Upanishad 
which has made this assertion has also repeatedly maintained that the 
bondage of an individual can be terminated through knowledge alone. 3 
What comes to an end through knowledge must necessarily be due to igno¬ 
rance. If the extinction of one’s bondage in the world results from right 
knowledge about one’s own true nature, the absence of that knowledge 
may rightly be viewed as the cause of that bondage. So the word maya 
may be said to have been used here in the sense of ignorance or avidya 
also. 

In the Prashna Upanishad when it is said that the pure being of 
Brahma is attained only by those persons in whom there is no deceit, 
falsehood and maya, 4 the word maya is used neither in the sense of 
creative energy or power, nor in that of the objects created by it. There 
it may be said to have been used either in the sense of villainy or in the 
sense of ignorance only. Our ignorance is, indeed, a very mysterious 
thing, probably no less unintelligible then the mysterious maya of the Great 
Lord. So, if the seers of the mantras under consideration have used the 
term maya for it, there seems to be little or no inappropriateness in it. 

The word maya is found in Shrimadbhagavadgita also. It is true 
that it does not occur there very frequently. It is only in four shlokas 
(couplets) and, in all, five times only that it has been used there.® All the 


1 Shvet. Up. IV. 9. 2 Ibid, IV. 10. 

3 See Shvet. Up., IV. 7, II, 14-17, 20; V. 6, 13, 14; VI. 6, 12, 13,15, 20.... 

4 Prashna Up. 1.16 (jj ipj «l Wtt) 

5 BO. IV. 6} VII. 14, IS, 25. 
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same it serves to help us in grasping its general significance. In one place 
Lord Krishna, speaking as supreme God, says: Although I am unborn^ 
and of immutable and indestructible nature, and the supreme Lord of all 
that exists, yet retaining my nature as it is, 1 .or controlling my own 
prakriti-the maya that has the three ‘gunas’ for its self, 8 I manifest myself 
or appear to be born through my maya, in every yuga. 8 At another place 
he says: This divine maya of mine which is permeated through and 
through by its gunas is certainly very difficult to be overcome. Those 
persons only who come, or devote themselves, to me, get across this 
maya. 4 Those persons whose conduct is bad, whose knowledge has been 
stolen by maya, whose minds are immersed in worldly objects and in the 
pleasure they derive from them, who are of vile and demon-like nature, dp 
not seek me. 6 

That maya is something dependent upon the divine spiritual Beiug, 
and not an independent entity, is quije clear from the above-mentioned 
assertions, and that it is a mysterious power which makes it possible for 
the supreme Lord to retain His own nature intact through all the finite 
forms He assumes, is also equally obvious from them. But some doubt 
may undoubtedly arise as to whether it is the Lord Himself who steals the 
knowledge of people by means of His Maya, the primal .mysterious po wer, 
or it is the worldly objects, the effects or projections of Maya, which by 
dint of their glamour dazzle and delude them. This doubt, however, is 
not well-founded. For Lord Krishna himself has left no room for it as 
he has cJeary maintained elsewhere that the ubiquitous Lord has nothing 
to do with the good or bad actions of persons, and that they get deluded 
because their power of knowing the true nature of things is shrouded by 
ignorance, 6 We should therefore interpret the word maya occurring in 
the phrase ‘stolen by maya’ (mayapahrita) so as to mean either the objec¬ 
tive effects of maya or the ignorance of the persons concerned. Thus, we 
may say that in Bhagavadgita the word maya has been used in three 
senses, viz., the mysterious power of the supreme Lord, the worldly effects 
of this power and the ignorance of the individual soul. 

Similar are, indeed, the senses in which the term maya has been 
used by the author of Yogavasishtha. In one place, for instance, he speaks 
of maya, called prakriti also, as being the natural vibratory power 


1 C/o RBG. IV. 6. 2 C/o SBG; IV. 6. 

3 BG. IV. 6. 4 BG, VII. 14. 

5 Ibid, VII. 15. 6 BG. V. 15. 
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( spandashakti ) and divine desire of Shiva. 1 It is said to be that creative 
will of Brahma which spreads the entire objective appearance 2 , while 
Brahma is described as the lord of all and as being endowed with all 
possible powers. 3 But elesewhere, and probably from another point of 
view, Brahma is also said to be free from all maya and avidya 4 . Here, 
in the first place, ‘Maya’ is definitely viewed as a mysterious or wonderful 
power of Shiva or Brahma. But when Brahma is said to be free from 
maya, the word maya may be said to have been used in the sense of both 
the creative power and the created effects of it. For, the latter cannot 
exist in the absence of the former. The negation of the former implies 
the negation of the latter; for, no effect can exist without its cause being 
present there. Apart from this the third sense of the term maya, viz., 
ignorance or avidya, may also be said to be present in the Yogavasishlba. 
For example, when it has been maintained that a person's ‘mind is the 
navel of the whole wheel of maya and that if it stops to move, there is 
nothing to disturb it' 5 , the word maya can by no means be taken to mean 
either the mysterious power of God or the world which has been held 
elsewhere as a creation of that power. The movement of a person’s mind 
in the form of desires, etc., being the cause of his own subjective world, 
its cessation can at best be calculated to result in the extinction of his 
private subjective world only, and not in that of the objective world which 
ljas its origin in the mysterious power of the omnipresent and omnipo¬ 
tent God. A person may, of course, revise his own view of the worl 
and may attribute his former view to his ignorance about the true nature 
of his self; but he cannot thereby make others close their eyes to it. To 
others whose minds have not yet attained a similar state of quietude an 
enlightenment the world will continue to appear as ever, and so they wi 
continue to be disturbed by it. So, an individual person’s mind can be 
said to be the navel of neither the world-projecting maja of God, nor o 
the so-projected effects of that maya. It may at best be viewed as t e 
navel of his' own subjective world which may be held to owe its appea 
ranee to his finite, faulty and coloured vision, and so to disappear w ea 
his mind gets perfectly quiet and clear to reflect the absolute Reality 
underlying and sustaining it. The term maya may therefore be taken here 


1 Yogavasishtha, 6/2. 8>. 14 ( ) 

2 Ibid. 6/2. 84. 6 ( ) 

3 Ibid. 3. 67. 2 . 

4 Ibid. 6/1. 125.1 ( ffl *TT*TT ) 

§ Yogavasishtha, V. 49. 40 ( .cTO fififacSl3rTSq% ) 
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in the sense of one’s faulty vision of one’s own real or ultimate nature. 
In other words, it may be said to have been used here In the sense of one’s 
avidya, or of its products, of which one’s mind can figuratively be viewed 
as forming a' veritable navel. 

The view that our notions about the world we live in are generally 
avidyatmaka or erroneous, and that the world is an effect of the mysterious 
maya of the omnipotent God, and not an evolute of an independent 
prakriti (causal matrix), or a composite effect of eternal and indestruc¬ 
tible atoms, has also been expressed in various Puranas; For instance, it 
has been maintained in the Brahmapurana that the erroneous appearance 
of duality is called avidya 1 , and that an individual person deludes himself 
by his own maya of seeing duality 2 3 . In fact, such a view seems to have 
been suggested by Rigveda itself. For, “In Rigveda, I. CLXIV, 46, 'ekam 
sad vipra bahudba vadanti, that which is one the sages call by many 
names’, it is felt that all plurality is a matter of words only, or in X, XC. 
2, where the whole universe is said to be purusha alone, it is implied that 
all else but purusha is illusion” 8 . Any way, the Brahma-purana does use 
the word avidya for maya, and regards the world, as it ordinarily appears, 
to be unreal, although elsewhere it has also described it as being permea¬ 
ted by the maya of Vishnu 4 5 which it has held to be the origin of the entire 
world consisting of all our subjective and objective experiences and so to 
be the very para ( super-excellent) prakriti ( generally known as ) diversi¬ 
fied into its ( well-known ) twenty-four forms 6 . So also in Visbnu-purana 
and Linga-purana all duality that appears to be there has been viewed as 
. an unreal appearance of the one underlying reality called by various 
names, such as, Achyuta, Vijnana, Vishnu, etc., and Maya is the name 
that has been applied to this duality, viz., the world of diverse appearan¬ 
ces; for, these appearances are all effects and cannot be described as either 
absolutely real or as absolutely unreal 6 . 

Thus, we find that the word maya is of very great antiquity and had 
been in considerable use in orthodox literature much before the time of 
Shankara. There may be some difference of opinion among scholars 
with regard to its exact import; but the fact of its occurrence in so many 


1 Vide SB. Shvet. Up. Introduction ^ ) 

2 Ibid. ( CTffiVR ) 

3 ERE., p. 504. 

4 Vide SB. Shvet. Up. Introduction y vSPTi 1 ? ) 

5 Ifeid, 6 Vide lyinga-pujrana quoted in SB, Shvet. Up* Intro, 
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ancient scriptures cannot be questioned. Shankara, we are sure, was in 
no case the first person to have used it. This indicates, in a way, an incon¬ 
sistency in the position of those critics of Shankara who, while clinging to 
the authority of these very scriptures, have tried to condemn him by call¬ 
ing him a mayavadin. If Shankara is to be called a mayavadin simply 
because hie has employed the term maya in bis account of the empirical 
. world, there is no reason why the authors of so many orthodox scriptures 
should not be said to belong to the same category. Of course, the diffe¬ 
rential treatment meted out to Shankara by these critics could be justified 
if it could be established that he has been unfaithful to the scriptural texts. 
But in point,of fact it is not possible so to do. For, on a fair elucidation 
of Shankara’s meanings of the term maya, we find a genuine affinity bet- 
- ween them and the senses in which it had been in use in the scriptures 
referred to here, Shankara's view of maya, in fact, seems to be more 
faithful to the intended purport of these scriptures than the view of any 
anti - Shankara follower of them. And that it is so is duly corroborated 
by Mr. Gough’s impartial observation with regard to Shankara's exposi¬ 
tion of the Upanishads and the Brahma-sutras. In Mr. Thibaut’s words, 
Mr. Gough is definitely of the opinion “that Shankara is the generally 
recognized expositor of true Vedanta doctrine’’?: 

VI ‘Maya’ in Shankara’s Brahmavada : 

As in Rigveda and other ancient scriptures, so in Shankara’s works 
too ‘Maya’ has been primarily spoken of as a mysterious power of the 
almighty Ishvara or God, It is through and by dint of this His indescri¬ 
bable divine power that the supreme Lord of all assumes, unaffectedly, 
the creatorship o r the entire universe. 1 2 * This power, says Shankara, has 
got to be posited, r or, “without it the highest Lord could not be conceived 
as creator, as he could not become active if he were destitute of the poten¬ 
tiality of action” 8 . This maya or causal potentiality ( lit. seed ) has for 
its substratum or support the highest Lord, and is denoted by the term 
‘avyakta* ( unmanifested ) 4 , It is this very maya of the supreme Lord 
which in the.scriptures has sometimes been designated as ‘akasha’, and 
sometimes as ‘akshara’ ( indestructible /, What has been called Prakriti 
in the Shruti and Smriti is this maya itself, and the names and forms 


1 Tbibaut*s Introduction to his translation of The Vedanta-Sutras with * e 
commentary of Shankara on them, p. p. XVII-XVIII. 

See also Mr. A. Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. p. 239 ff. 

2 SBG. Upodghata. 3 SBS. 1.4. 3 ( Thibaut’s Trans.). 

4 Ibid* find SBG* 3CH* 3* 5 S3S. L 4* 3j I* 2, 22, 
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which belong to the self of the omniscient Lord, as if were, jand ■ which 
constitute the seed of the entire phenomenal world and cannot be defined 
as either real or unreal, are also the same as this maya 1 . Prakriti, accord¬ 
ing to Sbankara, is nothing but this maya of the Lord which is the causal 
potentiality of all the effects and has the three gunas as its constituents*. 
It is the cause of the entire phonomenal world. It,creates all bodies and 
sense-organs; and it is from this that the sixteen effects and seven cause- 
cum-eflfects originate 3 . Lord’s maya composed of three gunas which is 
his self, as it were, is the origin and source of all objects 4 * It is called 
‘avyakta* for it cannot be described either as real or as unreal . 5 

This maya of Shankara should not, however, be mistaken for the 
Pradhana or Prakriti of Samkhya. Shankara has himself duly warned his 
reader against committing such a mistake 0 . The Prakriti of Samkhya is an 
independent entity. It exists in and by itself, and is affirmed to be as real 
as the purusbas whose purpose and interests it is said to serve. - The maya 
of Shankara, ou the other hand, like that of the Vedic or Upanishadic 
literature, is of a parasitical nature. It is entirely dependent on and 
inseparable from the supreme Lord, and, as such, has no being of its own. 
Unlike the advocates of the Samkhya doctrine, Shankara has not admitted 
it as an independent entity 7 . As all power is non-different from its posses¬ 
sor, so also maya, being a power of Brahma is non-different from it 8 . As 
a matter of fact, nothing that exists or appears to exist is, in Shankara’s 
Brahmavada, different from Brahma. But by non-difference Shankara 
does not mean identity. As it has been pointed out by Vachaspati Mishra, 
the assertion of non-difference ( ananyatva ) is, with Shankara, only a 
denial of difference. It does not amount to the affirmation of identity 9 . 
Any way, maya to Shankara is primarily a power of Ishvara. It is that 
wonderful creative will of the Lord which has in it an inconceivable 
causal potentiality^ Shankara has taken special care to shew that the 
origin, etc., of this wonderful world, which is “differentiated by names 
and forms, contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits 
of actions, these fruits having their definite places, times and causes, and 
the nature of whose arrangement cannot even be conceived by the mind, 
cannot possibly proceed from anything else but a Lord possessing the 

1 SBS. II. 1. 14. 2 SBG. VII. 4; XIII. 19; XIII. 29. 

3 SBG. XIII. 20. 4 Vide SBG. XIV. 8. 

5 SBS. 1.4.3. 6 SBS. 1.4. 3. 7 Ibid. 

8 SBG. XIV. 27 ( HI Slfa: I$T . Cranm ') 

9 Bhamatl, II. 1.14, see also 8L8.1,24. 
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stated ( omniscience, omnipotence, etc*) qualities; nor either from a non- 
intelligent pradhana, or from atoms, or from non-being, or from a being 
subject to transmigration. 

Thus, in stating that the origin, etc., of the world cannot proceed 
from any being subject to transmigration, Shankara has categorically 
denied its sujectivity or origination from this or that finite being. And this 
along with his repeated assertions to the effect that it is the omniscient 
and omnipotent Lord who creates, sustains and destroys the universe 
through his mysterious maya, should serve as an eye-opener to all those 
persons who read solipsism or subjectivism in Shankara's Brahmavada 
and begin to view the world as an ordinary illusion according to it. A 
detailed exposition of the untenability of reading subjectivism in it will be 
taken up in the next chapter. What presently concerns us is to note the 
fact that the causal potentiality of the world, according to Shankara, is 
maya, and that this maya has for its locus the almighty Lord, and none 
else inferior to Him. No doubt, Shankara has, at places, spoken of the 
maya of a magician too 1 2 , meaning thereby, of course, something unintelli¬ 
gible, something mysterious, something false; but such roaja of a finite 
being he has never exalted to the status of the world-creating maya of the 
omnipotent Lord. The maya of a magician, or of even a heavenly being, 
cannot be viewed as being beginningless and endless; but the world- 
creating maya of Shankara is as beginningless and eternal as is its wielder, 
the omnipresent Lord 8 . Taken in this sense, therefore, maya should be 
treated as an ontological concept rather than as a psychological or psychi¬ 
cal entity. No doubt, Shankara regards it and its products as unreal; but 
that does not affect its ontological status. In the first place, by the 
unreality of empirical objects, or of their cause, the primal maya, he does 
not mean, as we have already seen, absolute non-existence, but some¬ 
thing anirvachaniya, i. e., something which can neither be defined as real 
in the sense in which Brahma is teal, cor as unreal in the sense of being 
altogether non-existent. Secondly, the world-creating maya has no finite 
mind or individual for its locus. The finite minds are as much a creation 
of this maya as is the objective world. What is itself created through it 
cannot account for its prior existence which is undoubtedly implied by 
the very fact of its being a primal creative agency. Whatever really be the 
ontological status of maya and of its products, which have also sometimes 
been designated as maya, it is certainly not the same as that of our psychic 


1 SBS. 1.1.2 ( Thibaut’s Trans.-the words within brackets are mine ). 

2 Vide SBG. XIII. 26. 3 Ibid. XIII. 19. 
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states. Our psychic states, whether illusory or otherwise, are dependent 
on the creations of maya-. Being the states of this or that finite mind they 
cannot claim the same sort of objective existence as the all-creating maya 
can rightly be said to have. So when Shankara calls maya unreal he does 
not mean to suggest that its existence is a mere mental existence, much 
less to say that it is merely illusory. While viewing it as a power of the 
all-pervading World-Spirit he has denied its subjectivity, and in denying 
its subjectivity he has set aside a necessary condition of its being illusory 
in the usual sense. Moreover, the distinction that Shankara has made 
between illusory and empirical existence is also a pertinent point that can 
be conveniently urged in support of the non-illusory status of maya. When 

the empirical objects are not recognized as illusory by him, how can he 

admit maya, their cause, to be an illusory something ? The ontological 
status of a cause is certainly higher than that of its effects; and that it is 
so has been held by Shankara at least. 

We have, of course, spoken of maya as a creative will of the Lord; 
but that too does not affect its objectivity for us. Our own will, no doubt, 
is a function of our mind and hence, as such, something subjective. But 
the same thing cannot be said about the mysterious will of God. In the 
first place, it is only figuratively that the worldcreating powCr or maya of 
the omnipotent Lord has been called a will. It is just like calling electri¬ 
city a fluid, although we do not definitely know what, in-itself, it really is. 
We cannot help employing familiar terminology if we want to have any 
idea of things that are otherwise unintelligible. Secondly, the will of God 
cannot be a function of mind. For, mind, body, or senses the Lord is 
said to have none . 1 2 His prehension and movement, it has been mainta¬ 
ined, are without hands and legs respectively. He sees without eyes, and 
hears without ears . 8 His ways are, in fact, literally inscrutable. His 
maya is called maya because it is an extremely enormous enigma, a veri¬ 
table mystery, for us. It would cease to be maya if it could be grasped 
at all. It is maya because it baffles all our attempts to understand it. 
All the same we may say that it should be viewed as a nature of God, and 
not as a function of His mind; for, a mind distinct from His self will 
mean a sort of schism in His non-dual homogeneity avowed by the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, and Shankara alike. So, if maya is taken as will, it 
should be taken as an objective, and not as a subjective, will. It is as 
objective as is its wielder, the Lord. Moreover, the question whether maya 
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is a subjective or objective will is not of vital ognificance for us. For, 
far as we are concerned, its effects are undoubtedly objective, and we never 
mistake them for our mental states. We may, no doubt, sometimes mistake 
a mental state of ours for an objective fact; but the reverse of it is proba* 
bly never done. As a modern psychologist would say, our cognition of 
the worldly objects is peripherally, and not centrally, aroused. So also 
according to Shankara it is the result of sense-object-contact , 1 and is, 
thus, dependent on the objects known . 2 The objectivity of our sense-data, 
their externality to our psychic states, is as secure in Shankara’s Brahma* 
vada as in any other non-subjectivistic school of thought. Shankara, as 
we have seen in chapter IV, does not deny to our internal and external 
sense-organs the parts they properly play in moulding our cognitions; but 
at the same time he is not prepared to ascribe to them the entire make-up 
of our percepts. So, to posit maya as the causal potentiality of the world 
does not deprive it (the. world) of its empirical or pragmatic existence. 
For practical purposes the world continues to remain as palpable a fact 
on holding this view as it does on any other view divergent from it. 

Whether we admit atoms, or posit Prakriti, or anything else of the 
sort, as the cause of the world, it is really a matter of our speculation 
only. Neither atoms, nor prakriti, nor even maya, can ever be directly 
perceived by us. So long as we continue fo remain constituted as we 
actually are, it would be hoping against all hopes to unearth the ultimate 
mystery of creation. Such an assertion may probably injure the sense of 
pride in the modern man. But the prideless seer of the Nasadiya sukta of 
Rigveda seems to have gladly acquiesced in such a view when he frankly 
says: ‘This creation (or created universe) from where arose, whether it 
was created or it was not created, (this) He alone who is its ruling Lord 
in the super-sky, may be knowing, or even He may not be knowing (it )** 8 
Is it not then-in view of our inability to have a direct and definite cogni¬ 
tion of the first factor of the long series of the world-process, and in view 
of our failure to account for it either on purely naturalistic lines or by 
positing two or more independent ultimate realities of antithetical or 
similar nature, as well as in view of the peculiar nature of the world 
which cannot be, strictly speaking, described as either absolutely real or 
as absolutely unreal, or illusory—the only reasonable course to view the 
creation as an effect of the mysterious maya of an omnipotent spiritual 


1 SBS. II. 2. 28, 29. 2 SBS. 1.1. 4. 
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Being ? This view may not appeal to many of us, but it did appeal to 
_ Shankara, as it had done before him to the Vedic and Upanishadic^ages. 

VII Maya and Avidya 

That in conformity with its original and most common usage Shan¬ 
kara has primarily spoken of maya as IshVara’s shakti (God's inscrutable 
power), and, as sucb, the primal causal potentiality of the creation of the 
world, we have adequately seen; but it cannot be denied that world has 
also sometimes been spoken of by him as being ‘avidyatmaka’ (consisting 
of avidya), ‘avidya-kalpita (imagined by avidya), ‘avidya-pratyupasthapita’ 
(presented by avidya), and so on . 1 It is, therefore, not improper to raise 
the question: “Are maya and avidya the same thing or different things 
with Shankara ?" Opinion, however, seems to be divided with regard to 
the answer to this question. While Thibaut, on the one hand, seems to 
think that the terms maya and avidya are interchangeable in Shankara*s 
philosophy , 3 Col. Jacob, on the other hand, is quite emphatic in asser¬ 
ting that “The word Maya is no-where used by Shankara as a synonym 
of Avidya ...". 8 As a matter of fact this difference of opinion with regard 
to maya and avidya seems to be present even among the scholars belon¬ 
ging to Shankara’s own school of thought. While Shri Sarvajnamuni, the 
author of Sankshepasharirakam, Shri Prakasbananda, the author of 
Siddhantamuktavali, and Shri Vidyaranya, the author of Vivaranaprame- 
yasamgraha, for example, see no difference between maya and avidya or 
Ajnana , 4 in Panchadashi and Prakatartha-Vivarana, and elsewhere too, 
some distinction between them seems to have been definitely made. In 
Prakatartha*vivarana maya has been described as the beginDiDgless and 
indescribable origin of all objects which is associated with (the infinite) 
cosmic consciousness, while avidya is viewed as a finite unit of this cosmic 
maya.® So also in Panchadashi Maya is held to be the upadhi (adjunct) 
of Ishvara, while avidya is maintained to bean adjunct of the finite 
individual souls (jivas) only 0 
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Now, coming to Shankara we must admit that he has at no place 
tried clearly to bring out the difference between the meanings of the terms 
maya and avidya so frequently used by him, and that at places he has also 
spoken of the effects of maya, viz., the objective world, as being avidyat- 
mak^. avidyadhyaropita (superimposed by avidya), and in similar other 
terms. 1 But we are, at the same time, almost quite certain that no-where 
in his vast works he has attributed avidya to his Ishvara or God. Avidya, 
in other words, has never been spoken of as a sbakti of the. Lord, as maya 
has repeatedly been. Shankara has often called his Ishvara a mayin (i. e., 
one who is possessed of maya); but not even once he has designated Him 
as avidyavan (i. e. one who has avidya). On the other hand, he has 
repeatedly described Him as sarvajaa, sarvavit (omniscient), and by means 
of other such terms. 2 * All these assertions of Shankara show that Maya 
is not a synonym of Avidya for him. If we substitute the word ‘avidya' 
for ‘maya* in the sentences in which it has been used by him they definitely 
get deprived of their special significance. Ishvara, the omniscient Lord of 
the universe cannot be said to be subject to avidya. To view Him as such 
would be self-contradictory. The creation and sustenance of the world 
which are attributed to Him imply extraordinary knowledge, and not 
avidya, in Him. Whosoever ever creates anything intentionally creates it 
knowingly, and never through ignorance or delusion. The magic of a 
magician may delude us, the spectators; but it certainly does not originate 
from the delusion or ignorance of the magician, nothing to say of not 
causing delusion to him. ‘‘Just as a magician”, Shankara has rightly 

maintained, “is never affected by the maya produced by himself. 

similarly Ishvara also remains ever untouched by his own maya, the 
world”, 8 But the same thing cannot be said of one who is associated with 
avidya. To say that a person who is under the influence of avidya is not 
affected by it would apparently be a self-contradictory statement. The 
world-creating maya of Shankara, therefore, cannot be said either to be 
the avidya of his Ishvara, or, to be the same as the avidya of individual 
persons. 4 No doubt, Shankara has used the word maya, as it is apparent 
from the above stated quotation from his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, for its products, the worldly objects, also,® and it is, in fact, not 
only in conformity with his own view of the relation between a cause and 

1 SBS. IV. 3: 14; III. 2. 15, II; II. 3. 40; II. I. 9; SB. Shvet. Up, Intro.; 

SB. Mund. Up. III. 2. 7, 8. 

2 SBS. I. 1. 3. 3 SBS. II. 1. 9. 

4 Compare SLS. I. 7 (wfa freufsRir ) 

5 SB, Mand. Karika, I, 17 *Tr4T*n*ni) 
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its effect, but also in keeping with the secondary usage of the term maya 
in the Vedas, the Upanishads and the other scriptures to which reference 
has already been made in this very chapter. And that these effects of 
maya are also sometimes spoken of as being ayidyatamaka, or due to 
avidya, is also what we have already admitted. So we are necessarily 
called upon to see the right significance of such words as avidyatamaka,' 
avidyadhyaropita, etc. If the world is really an effect of God’s myste¬ 
rious maya, and not a fanciful creation of our own erroneous imagination, 
and if God’s maya cannot be viewed as his avidya or ignorance, what is 
then, it may be justly asked, the sense in calling it avidyatmaka ? 

Now, while trying to search out in Shankara’s works an answer to 
this question we have to bear in mind his well-known distinction between 
the vyavaharika and paramarthika stand-points, and to remember that 
it is only from the latter point of view that the world or maya has been 
declared to be unreal by him. From the vyavaharika or empirical poin 
of view its phenomenal reality, as we have seen, is as good a fact with 
Shankara as with us. So from one point of view, viz., the higher or 
paramarthika, Shankara may be rightly said to have called the world 
avidyatmaka, while from the other point of view, viz., vyavaharika or 
empirical, the same world, it can be said, has been held to be an effect of 
the omnipotent God’s mysterious maya. And if so explained the apparent 
inconsistency involved in Shankara’s view of the world as being both 
avidyatmaka and an effect of God’s maya gets at once dissolved. 

Moreover, the world may be said to be avidyatmaka in another way 
also. The word avidya is compdked by adding the syllable 'a’ to the word 
•vidya’, which mean ‘not’ and ‘knowledge’ respectively. So the composite 
word avidya may be taken to mean either lack of knowledge, or erroneous 
knowledge, or something other than knowledge . 1 We cannot, of course, 
say that there is lack of knowledge in God or that He-possesses erroneous, 
knowledge; but there seems to be nothing wrong in viewing His maya as well 
as its effects as something other than knowledge. In fact, to conceive maya 
as an adjunct or power of God is to view it as something distinguishable, 
though not separable, from Him. So, if knowledge, or consciousness, is 
held, as Shankara holds it to be, as constituting the essential nature of 
God, maya has got to be viewed as something other than it, that is, as 
avidya, and its effects as being avidyatmaka. But then it has also got to 


1 Vide Diwan Gband; Short studies In the Upanishads, p. p, 31—32; also 
sp. ishaUp.,9 (fctsnqr; ar«rr arRi^r) 
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be bQrne in mind that so to view avidya is not to take it in a psycholo¬ 
gical or epistemological sense. Taken in epistemological or psychological 
sense avidya, as we have seen, is incompatible with God’s omniscience. 
If maya and its effects are at all to be viewed as being avidya and avidy- 
atmaka respectively, it is only in an ontological sense that they can be 
so viewed. 

There is, however, a definite sense, suggested by Shankara himself, 
in which an individual’s avidya (nescience or ignorance) may be said to 
be a cause of the world as ic exists for him. In the opinion of Shankara 
a person in his essential nature is the same as Brahma, the Pure and 
Perfect Bliss. But owing to his beginningless ignorance or nescience he 
identifies himself with his mind, etc., the creations of maya, and so 
thinks himself to be a finite person, an agent as well as an enjoyer . 1 And 
this leads him to perform good and bad deeds which result in bis birth, 
death, happiness and suffering, etc., and thus keeps him bound down to 
this world . 2 3 * In this way his avidya or igoorance of his own essential 
nature becomes the cause of the world , 8 or rather of his bondage in the 
world, which continues only so long as he continues through ignorance 
to identify himself with his mind and other adjuncts. It is only thus that 
avidya taken in its epistemological sense may be said to have beeD 
viewed by Shankara as a cause of our world. So we may conclude that 
Maya in its primary sense is not with Shankara the same as avidya taken 
in its usual epistemological sense, and that when the effects of maya are 
called by him the products of avidya, either the word avidya is taken in 
the sense of /something other than vidya or knowledge, and not in the 
sense of absence or falsity of knowledge (ignorance, in the strict sense), 
or, if it is taken in its epistemological sense of erroneous knowledge, it 
has been held to be the cause of individual persons’ bondage in the world 
and not of the common and objective phenomenal world, 

VIII The Locus or Support of Avidya—So far as the question of the 
.object of avidya is concerned there seems to be no difference of opinion 
among scholars belonging to Shankara’s school of thought; for, it is 
Brahma, or one’s Ultimate Self, which is held by all to be this object. 
But the question of the locus (ashraya) of avidya is a matter of great 


1 Vide SBS. II. 3. 40. 

2 Ibid. II. 3. 30 fasterET*a 13* 

3 Vide SB. Kena Up. Intro. (^r^5T»T5rR 

SBS. IV, 2,8 ^:) 
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dispute, and the scholars have divided themselves into two main groups. 
There are some who hold that the,same pure Brhama is both the object 
and locus of avidya; 1 whereas there are others according to whom the 
ajnana or avidya has not pure consciousness or Brahma, butjiva or 
individual soul, for its locus or support. 2 Of course, there are difficulties 
involved in holding either o.f these views. To take up the greatest 
difficulty involved in the first view it may be pointed out that it seeks to 
make incompatible things compatible. There being between pure con<- 
sciousness and ajnana the same sort of antinomy as there is between light 
and darkness, it is beyond our comprehension to see how they can exist 
together. So also against the second view it has been seriobsly urged 
that it involves the logical flaw of anyonyashraya (Inter-dependence or 
Petitio Principii), in so far as it makes avidya reside in a jiva Which 
itself is said to owe its jivahood (individuality) to avidya. How can avidya 
have for its locus a jiva which does not exist as such before its associa¬ 
tion with avidya itself ? This difficulty, however, is not so insurmountable 
as the first one. The propounders of this view have tried to overcome 
it by means of the analogy of a tree and its seed. 3 4 Apparently a 
tree cannot come into being without its seed exactly as a seed cannot be 
conceived without there beiDg a tree to produce it. All the same the seeds 
and the trees are both there. Similarly, it has been said, the individual 
soul and its avidya or ajnana have been there from beginning-less time. 

Now, so far as Shankara himself is concerned he seems to hold, we 
may say, the jivas, and not Brahma, to be the locus of ‘avidya.’ And it is 
quite apparent from the answer which he has given to the'question ‘whose 
is this ignorance ?’. For example, in his commentary on Brahma-sutra 
IV. 1. 3 he has answered this question by saying ‘It is of you who put 
this question’ (yastvam prichchhasi tasya te). Similarly in his commentary 
on Shrimadbhagavadgita Shankara has raised the same question and has 
answered it exactly in the same way when he opines that ‘Avidya belongs 
to that very person in whom it appears’ or ‘he who sees it has it.'^ If 
you ask: ‘In whom does avidya appear (kasya drishyate iti) ?’, Shankara 
would say that this question is meaningless. For, if avidya appears to 


1 SLS. I. 7, p. 126 () 

2 ibid. p.i28 (srrerR fottj sfarspf) 

ibid. i. 5., p. 78 srtenfsranTfqsroi f^qrf)^r‘) 

3 See Bhamati I. 1.1 

4 SBG. XIII. 2 (q*q q*qq) 
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you, or you see avidya, you must be seeing its possessor or locus also. 1 2 

This answer of Shankara, though not very definitely worded, seems to be 
clew enough to suggest that he regarded the individual souls, and not 
ra ma, as the locus of avidya. That this is the view of Shankara with 
*°J 6 ^ u ®. st * on un( * er consideration is made further clear when we 
find him describing avidya as ‘svanubhavagamya’ and ‘svashraya’ simul- 
aneously. The word ‘svanubhavagamya’ means something which is, or 
can be, experienced by one's own self, and the word ‘svashraya’ means 
something which has one’s own self for its support or locus. Now, in so 

a f. a ® .T’ 10 V1CW °^. * tS nature as P ure consciousness, cannot be 
aid to be having an experience of avidya, it is the individual soul alone 
which can be maintained to have been meant by Shankara as being its 
support or locus. For in the case of an individual self or soul the experi¬ 
ence of avidya in the form T do not know this, I do not know that’ can 
rig y sai to e a standing fact. That an individual soul, and not 
r ma 1S > according to Shankara, the locus of avidya is also evidenced 
y his account of adhyasa (superimposition) with which he has begun his 
most important work, the celebrated commentaiy on the Brahma-sutras. 

et us therefore see what Shankara says about this superimposition or 
adhyasa. 


IX Adhyasa or Superimposition : 

The different schools of Indian philosophy have tried to define 
a yasa in their own characteristic ways. For example, the Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika school has defined it as ‘the superimposition of the attributes 
of something on something else’ 3 . According to the Mimamsakas it is 
that ‘error which results from the non-recognition of the difference bet¬ 
ween what is superimposed and what it is superimposed on’ 4 , while in the 
opinion of the Madhyamika Buddhists it consists in “the fictitious assump¬ 
tion of attributes contrary to the nature of that thing on which something 
else is superimposed” 6 . But on taking a comprehensive view of these and 
other such definitions it can be rightly pointed out that superimposition 
essentially consists in an apparent presentation of the attributes of some¬ 
thing in something else. Shankara has therefore defined it as “The appa¬ 
rent presentation, in the form of remembrance, to consciousness of some- 


1 SBG. XII. 2 %sf«t9T qsqfa) 

2 SB. Shvet. Up. Sambandha-bhashya* 

3 Vide SBS. Upodghata. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. ( Thibaat’s Trans. ). 
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thing previously observed, in some other thing” 1 . ^The clause *in the 
form of remembrance* is added, the Bhamati remarks, in order to exclude 
those cases where something previously observed is. recognised in some 
other thing or place” 2 3 4 5 . Strictly speaking, the characteristic mark of supe¬ 
rimposition, as it has been rightly pointed out by Shri Govindananda, the 
author of Ratnaprabha, a sub-commentary on Shankara's commentary on 
the Brahma-sutras, is “in this definition, ‘the apparent presentation in 
some other thing’ ( lit, place )" 8 . To take an example of superimposi- 
tion we may refer to the illusory perception of a snake in a rope. The 
snake is not actually present there. Of course a snake must have been 
previously observed, but at the moment concerned it is not in contact with 
any of our sense-organs. If at all it can at best be said to be existing only 
in the form of an impression in our mind. Its 'appearance there’ is merely 
an apparent presentation to our consciousness in the place of the rope 
with which our sense-organ of sight is really in contact. In other words 
the snake is, in this example, superimposed on the rope. According to 
Shankara superimposition i^an undeniable fact. It is not only in the case 
of so many illusory perceptions, but also in the form of the false ideotl- 
ficatioo of our self with the not-self, that superimpositioo ean be said .0 
be a constituent phenomenon of our worldly experiences In fact it is the 
latter type of superimposition which Shankara has deid 'l gien 
much greater prominence than to the former. And that it> 8 , ■, 
evident from the fact that he has made it the sta«l • . * 

commentary referred to above. There 

it requires no proof to establish that the Ego and the Non a,o t Th™, t 
the subject and the object of knowledge, are as opposed to e!ch ioTh 
Itght and darkness are yet there is hardly any person who does not natu! 
rally confuse between them, or their attributes*. The mind, the body and 

rightly believed to be while our self is their kniwer, 

is there who does not naturally superimpose these objects viz. the bod, 

the senses and the mind, on his self, and his self on them ? “Attributes 
of the body are superimposed on the self, if a man thinks of himself ( bis 


1 Ibid. 

2 Vide SBS. (Tbibaut’s Trans.) Foot-notes, p. 4, 

3 Ratnaprabha, 1.1.1 ( sp* <T??lT5PTrS {ft* ) 

4 Vide SBS. Upodghata. 

5 Vide Upadesbasahasrl, Prose-section, I, 84,33, 
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self) as stout, lean, fair, as standing, walking, or jumping. Attributes of 
the sense-organs, if he thinks ‘I am mute, or deaf, oj one-eyed, or blind . 
Attributes of the internal organ when he considers himself subject to 
desire, intention, doubt, determination, and so on. Thus the producer of 
the notion of die Ego (i. e. the internal organ ) is superimposed on the 
interior self, which, in reality, is the witness of all modifications of the 
internal organ, and vice versa the interior self, which is the witness of 
everything, is superimposed on the internal organ, the senses, and so on. 
In this way there goes on this natural beginningless and endless superim- 
positionj which appears in the form of wrong conception, is the cause of 
individual souls appearing as agents and enjoyers, and is observed by 
every lone” 1 . ‘It is this superimposition which,’ according to Shankara, 
‘the learned people call avidya' 2 , and ‘the annihilation of this superimposi¬ 
tion or avidya, the cause of all evils, through the arousal of the know¬ 
ledge of the universal self is, according to him, the aim of all the Upani» 
shads' 8 . Shankara thus clearly shows that avidya, though natural and 
beginningless, exists only in the case of the ignorant individuals and not 
in the case of those persons who have realized their true Self, nothing to 
say of Brahma itself. It is, therefore the individual souls, and not 
Brahma, which, according to Shankara, must be held to be the locus or 
support of Avidya. 

As we have already said superimposition, and hence avidya also, is, 
with Shankara, a stern fact, and not a matter of mere hypothesis; and as 
such it requires no proof or justification. All the same he is so open to 
Teason that he has not thought it improper to raise and answer a possible 
objection with regard to the superimposition of the Not-Self on the self. 
“How is it possible”, the objection runs, “that on the interior Self which 
itself is not an object there should be superimposed objects and their 
attributes ? For every one superimposes an object only on such other 
objects as are placed before him ( i. e. in contact with his sense-organs ), 
and you have said before that the interior Self which is entirely discon¬ 
nected from the idea of the Thou (the Non-Ego ) is never an object” 4 . 

There are two points in this objection, one that the self is not an 
object of knowledge and the other that a thing is superimposed only on 
that thing which is in contact with some sense-organ of ours. As to the 


1 'SBS. I. 1. ( Thibaut’s Tran* ). 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. ( srsqraqlat:.3TRTq?^r ) 

4 Vide SBS. Upodghata (Thlbaut’e Trans.). 
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first point Sfaankara has maintained that ‘the self is not altogether a non¬ 
object in so far as it appears to be an object in the consciousness of one’s 
‘Ego*, and manifests itself to all, for it is the most direct experience ( of 
each and every sentient creature )’. And so far as the second 1 point of the 
objection is concerned, Shaskara has pointed out that ‘it is not a rule 
that the thing on which something else is superimposed must necessarily 
be in contact with some sense-organ. The ether, for example, he has 
said, is not an object of sensuous perception, all the same the persons of 
childlike mind do superimpose on it dark-blue colour, etc.’ 1 

Whatever we may think to be the real worth of this argument it will 
not matter much for Shankara. For, in fact, it is not on the flimsy ground 
of arguments, but on the firm ground of common experience, that he has 
sought to take his stand here. According to him, as we have already seen, 
superimposition is a stern fact to which everybody' every-moment experi¬ 
ence may be said to testify. How and when it came to be there we have 
never been told by him. Superimposition is, indeed, an error; and an 
error, irrational something as it is, cannot admit of any rational explana¬ 
tion except that it must be deemed as being due to one’s ignorance or 
avidya. But then avidya itself is something inexplicable. We cannot, of 
course, have recourse to vidya to account for it, simply because vidya and 
avidya are contradictory terms. Brahma also, for the same reason, cannot 
be said to be the support and cause of avidya; for to attribute avidya to 
it, in whatever way it may be, would mean to contradict its own essential 
nature of pure Being, pure Bliss and pure Consciousness. If we say avidya 

is the cause of avidya, our assertion would either involve the fallacy of 
Petitio Prtncipii or that of Argumentum ad Infinitum, and in either case 
avidya will ever stand unexplained. The origin of avidya can certainly 
not be traced to the individual souls. For, in the first place, it is the 
avidya of the individual souls themselves which we are out to seek an 
explanation or origin of. Secondly, to trace the origin of avidya to the 
individual souls is to put the cart before a horse. An individual soul would 
not be an individual soul if avidya, in some form, were not already with 
it. What can be viewed as a logical consequent of avidya cannot ratio¬ 
nally be treated as an antecedent or explanation of it. Strictly speaking, 
neither individual souls can be said to be the cause of avidya, nor avidya 
to be their cause. The individual souls cannot be said to be the cause of 
avidya, for avidya itself has got to be posited for them to be there; and 
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avidya cannot be said to be the cause of individual souls not only because 
it capnot exist apart from them, but also because the very idea of their 
creation offends against our Moral Reason 1 . Shankara, therefore, we may 
say, does not indulge in the explanation of this inexplicable avidya. It 
has, however, got to be postulated, for without it the standing stern fact 
of superimposition cannot otherwise be accounted for. And if it is postu¬ 
lated at all, it can be postulated as being beginningless only. Though 
avidya in itself appears to be something irrational, its postulation seems 
to meet quite a necessary demand of reason itself. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SHANKARA’S 
BRAHMAVADA SET-ASIDE 

I Is Shankara’s Brahmavada Subjective Idealism ? 

According to the doctrine called Subjective Idealism mind and 
mental states are the only reality in the world. There is nothing that is 
not mental or of the nature of mind. All that exists or appears to exist 
is dependent upon mind for its existence. There is nothing objective in 
the strict sense. Externality to percipient mind is a mere myth. In reality 
there is no world of external objects. The sensible objects or their quali¬ 
ties which are commonly believed to be the external cajises or occasions 
of our sensations or perceptions there-of are reduced by a subjective 
idealist to mere mental existents or ideas. In the words of Berkeley> a 
well-known subjective-idealist, “Their esse is percipi.” 1 2 “Berkeley,” 
however, “stopped short of the full logical development of his position and 
admitted the existence of other minds and of the self, though in point 
of fact we have ideas of neither.” 8 A true subjective idealist was indeed 
Hume who “ruthlessly pushed to its conclusion Berkeley’s argument that 
a thing’s existence consists of its being known, and came to rest in the 
position which is called Solipsism, a position which asserts that mental 
states are the only things that can be known to exist in the Universe.” 8 
So also in India the Yogachara School of Buddhists, known as the Yij- 
nana-vada School also, regarded the stream of ideas, or mental series, as 
the only reality. Like the western subjective idealists the Vijnanavadin 
Buddhists also deny the externality of objects to the mind that knows 
them. According to them there is nothing that exists outside the mind; Just 
as illusory objects and the objects of dreams only appear to be outside the 


1 Fraser’s Selections From Berkeley, p. 34. 

2 Joed. Introduction to Modern Phil., p. 7. 8 Ibid. pp. 7—8. 
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mind but are not really so, similarly all the objects of waking life only appear 
o e external to mind, but actually are merely ideas of the mind itself. 1 In 
e words of Dr. Sinha, “Vasubandhu recognizes the reality of consciousness 
l v ijna pt| ) only, which manifests non-existent objects like the illusory hair 
an ouble moon,” 2 * So also “Dharmakirti reduces the so-called external 
material objects to sense-data which are nothing but sensations or cogni- 
10 ns (vijnaoa).” 8 Just as for Berkeley or Hume the existence of external 
hings is unintelligible, so also for a Vijnanavadin Buddhist the existence 
of an external object can never be proved. As no quality of a so-called 
external object, it is held by a Vijnanavadin, can ever be proved as 
existing separately from or independently of its cognition, these qualities 
and their consciousness are, in point of fact, not different from each 
other. The non-difference of an object of knowledge from an act of it. 
u is said, follows from the fact of their invariably obtained simultaneity. 4 * 

Now, there is no evidence lacking as to that Shankara has sometimes 
compared the objects of the world to those of a dream-state. 6 Especially 
in his commentary on Gaudapada’s Mandukya-Karikas, Shankara, as it 
has been rightly observed by Dr. DasGupta, ‘‘seems again and again to 
emphasize the view that the objects perceived in waking experience are as 
false and as non-existent as objects of dream-experience.” 0 Moreover, 
it cannot also be denied that some writers who are commonly recognized 
as persons belonging to Shankara's own school of thought have openly 
propounded a doctrine which is essentially a form of subjective idealism, 
if not exactly the same as that of the Vijnanavadin Buddhists in India, or 
of Berkeley or Hume in the West. Prakashananda, for instance, has, like 
Berkeley, advocated the view that the things exist only in perception.Like 
a Vijnanavadin-Buddhist be has questioned the capacity of the various 
means of knowledge, perception, etc , to establish the real objectivity of 
the so-called'external objects. In his opioion “There is no proof that 
cognition and cognised object are different. This universe, animate and 
inanimate, which appears in consciousness, is nothing but cognition.” 7 
Just as a dream appears with the distinction between cognition and the 
objects cognized (but in reality there is no object apart from its cognition). 


1 Vide SBSi If. 2. 28 . 

2 AHIP. Vol. II, p. 377. 3 Ibid. 

4 sbs. ii. 2 . 28 . {^'T^TrFfmrq;) 

5 AP., 56; Praudh anubhuti. 9. 6 HIP, Vol. II. pp. 28-29. 

7 Siddhama-muktavali, 18 (Eng. Trans, by Col. Arthur Venis). 
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so also this world of our waking consciousness of animate and inanimate 
objects is cognition or consciousness alone. 1 In Advaita Vedanta termino¬ 
logy the doctrine according to which the objects are said to exist only 
in and through perception is called drishti-srishti—vada, and is sometimes 
erroneously attributed to Shankara himself, mainly because he has at 
places compared the objects of our waking life to those of dreams, and 
also because-persons like Prakashananda who are believed tobeliis 
bonafide followers have propounded it. And the fact that Gaudapada- 
charya, who is generally recognized as the teacher of Shankara’s teacher, 
Govindananda, seems to have subscribed to this doctrine has also 
probably lent support to such a view. 

But, as a matter of fact, to view Shankara as a subjective idealist or 
solipsist is to do a great injustice to him. ‘Not only does Shankara 
distinguish his position from that of subjective idealism, but he also 
emphasises the distinction between the states of waking and dream/’ 8 As 
it has been rightly -observed by Dr. Sinha, “Gaudapada tends towards 
subjectivism, though he is an absolutist, but Shankara is uncompromising 
in his anti-subjectivism. He refutes Vijnanavada and establishes the 
empirical reality of external objects of waking perception/’ 8 And his 
refutation of Vijnanavada is so clear and emphatic that it should leave no 
doubt, in the mind of its reader, about his being an antisubjectivist. It 
is, therefore, desirable to have a bird’s-eye-view of this refutation,, and 
thus to judge for ourselves Shankara’s correct position with regard, to it. 

II Shankara’s refutation of Vijnanavada : 

In the first place ‘the non-existence of external things’, Shankara 
holds, ‘cannot be maintained because we are conscious of external things. 
In every act of perception we are conscious of some external thing corres¬ 
ponding to the idea, whether it be a post or a wall or a piece of cloth or 
a jar, and, that, of which we are conscious cannot but exist’. 4 Shankara, 
who believes in the possibility of knowledge of external things, and regards 
perception as a valid means of it, cannot bear the idea that the testimony 
of perception be so undeservedly disregarded as it has been done by the 
Vijnanavadin-Buddhist. He holds that if the objects were conceived to 
forego their own nature as known by means of Pramanas ( sources of 
knowledge ), then all sources of knowing them would, ipso faettf, vanish. 6 

1 Ibid. 19. 2 Radhakiishnan. p. Vol. II. p, 498. 

3 AHIP. Vol. II. p. 535. 

4 SBS. II. 2. 28 ( Tbibaut's Eng. Trans., p. 420 ). 

5 SB. Br. Up. II. 1. 20. 
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Secondly, the fact ‘That the outward thing exists apart from consci¬ 
ousness", Sbankara asserts, “has necessarily to be accepted on the ground 
of the nature of consciousness itself. Nobody when perceiving a post or 
a wall is conscious of his perception only, but all men are conscious of 

posts and walls and the like as objects of their perceptions.. even 

those who contest the existence of external things bear witness to their 
existence when they say that what is an internal object of cognition 

appears like something external. If they did not themselves at the 

bottom acknowledge the existence of the external world, how could they 
use the expression “like something external" ? No one says Vishnumitra 
appears like the son of a barren mother". 1 Here Shankara has taken up 
a critical analysis of the consciousness of the appearance of external 
things, and has pointed out that it cannot be explained except on the 
ground of admitting externality as an actual fact. 

The non-existence of objects external to consciousness, Shankara 
goes on to add, does not 'follow from the fact of the ideas having the 
same form as the objects; for if there were no objects the ideas could not 
have the forms of the objects, and the objects are actually apprehended 

as external....For the same reason ( i. e. because the distinction of 

thing and idea is given in consciousness ) the invariable concomitance of 
idea and thing has to be considered as proving only that the thing consti¬ 
tutes the means of the idea, not that the two are identical'. 2 One of the 
arguments ot the Vijnanavadin Buddhist to prove the non-externality of 
objects is to show the invariable concomitance of an idea and the object 
of which it is an idea. This invariable concomitance, of course, Shankara 
does not question, nor can it be reasonably questioned. For the existence 
of objects can certainly not be known except by being known. But it does 
not mean that the known objects are identical with the ideas or know¬ 
ledge of themselves. The invariable concomitance of seeing and light does 
not prove either that seeing is light or that light is seeing. Colour of an 
object cannot be experienced apart from its extension, but on that account 
we cannot hold colour to be the same thing as extension. Just as the 
colour and extension of an object are not confused with each other simply 
because they are given as distinct in our consciousness of them, so also 
an object and its idea or consciousness, Shankara holds, should not be 
treated as being identical, simply because their distinction is also clearly 
experienced by us. Their invariable concomitance, Shankara believes. 


1 SBS. II. 2. 28 ( Thibaut’a Trans., p. 421 ). 

2 Ibid. ( Tbibaut*s Trans,, p. 422 )* 
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can be more reasonably explained by regarding the object as the cause of 
its idea; and this hypothesis, we believe, is certainly more plausible than 
its rival hypothesis framed by the Vijnanavadin. In any case Shankara 
has made it quite clear that he is not a subscriber to the subjective-idea¬ 
list's view that things are our ideas only and do not exist outside our 
mind. « 

“Moreover”, Shankara has further added, “when we are conscious 
first of a pot and then of a piece of cloth, consciousness remains the same 
in the two acts, while what varies are merely the distinctive attributes of 

consciousness.... The difference of the one permanent factor (from 

the two or more varying factors ) is proved throughout by the two varying 
factors, and vice versa the difference of the latter ( from the permanent 
factor) by the presence of the one ( permanent factor ), Therefore thing 
and idea are distinct”. 1 It means that if cognition and its objects were 
really identical and not different things, the former could never afford to 
part with any of the latter. But the fact is quite otherwise. For, while 
our consciousness as such remains the same in our being conscious of this 
and that object, these objects of our consciousness change from time to 
time. And this engenders in our mind the belief that the objects are not 
a part and parcel of consciousness, but exist independently of our know¬ 
ledge of them. And this shows that the objects neither constitute the 
essential nature of consciousness, nor are they nothing except our cogni¬ 
tion of them. , 

“The objects known in waking life”, Shankara continues to say, 
“are not like those of a dream” 2 , for the two differ in their essential 
nature. In the first place, the dream objects, are sublated by the experi¬ 
ence of waking life, while the objects of waking life are never likewise 
sublated. 3 Moreover, the visions of a dream are grounded in memory, 
whereas the objects of waking life are directly perceiv.d, and the diffe¬ 
rence between remembrance and perception is clearly vouchsafed by the 
direct experience of every one of us. In perception the object perceived 
is present before us, but it is absent when we remember it. And it is not 
proper for a sane person to deny his own direct experience. 4 Now, if the 


1 SBS. II. 2. 28 ( Thibaut’s Trans., p. 422 ), See also SB. Br. Up. IV. 3. 7 

( rtq *FtfcT U cRRfdfttfit ) 

2 SBS. II. 2. 29 ( | ) 

3 Ibid. 

4 SBS. II. 2. 29; ( for the criticism of Vijnanavada see also SB. Br, Up, IV. 3, 7.) 
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objects of a waking state, cannot be said to be groundless for fear of con* 
tradicting one’s own direct experience, they can certainly not be shown to 
be so through their comparison with the visions of a dream-state. What 
cannot belong to a thing by virtue of its own nature, cannot belong to it 
on account of its resemblance in some respect with something else. Fire 
which is experienced as hot in itself would not be rendered cold due to its 
having certain poihts in common with water. 1 

These clear and pointed remarks of Shankara against Vijnanavada 
serve to dispel all our doubts about his not being a subscriber to subjecti¬ 
vism, or Drishti-srishti-vada, according to which “things exist only when 
they are perceived and dissolve into nothingness as soon as we cease to 
perceive them” 2 . Drishti*srishtj-vada is pure and simple solipsim, which, 
as it has been rightly pointed out by Prof. Hiriyanna, “is repugnant to 
thought, and really stultifies all effort at philosophising” 3 . No doubt, 
Ptakashananda, ‘who is believed to have lived in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century’ 2 , and to have belonged to Shankara’s own school of 
thought, seems to have subscribed to such a philosophical doctrine. But 
that does not warrant us to say that Shankara also was a subscriber to it. 
One may or may not agree with Dr. DasGupta when he says that his 
"doctrine of Drishti-srishti is apparently unknown to the earlier vedantic 
works” 5 , but so far as Shankara is concerned, it can definitely be said 
that he was not, for one, a believer in it. How can one who could level 
such a trenchent criticism against the Vijnanavada-Buddhism and who 
laid so much stress on the distinction not only between the vision of a 
dream and the objects of one's waking life, but also between knowledge 
and the objects known 6 , be a Vijnanavadin or a subjective idealist, or a 
solipsist himself ? 

In bis commentaries cn Brahma-sutras, II. 2, 28 and II. 2. 29, 
Shankara has made his position so clear and convincing that even Dr. Das¬ 
Gupta who is elsewhere inclined to believe Shankara to be in some 
measure a subscriber to the views of a subjective idealist, cannot but admit 
that here at least he has assigned to the world of objects “an existence of 
some sort outside individual thought” 7 . To Dr. DasGupta, it appears. 


1 Vide SBS. II. 2. 29. 2 HIP. Vol. II. p. 16. 

3 Outline# of Indian Phil. p. 362. 4 HIP. Vol. If. p. 17, 

5 HIP. Vol. II. p. 17. 

6 SBS. II. 2. 28 ( apf ftOTuftfr: ) 

7 HIP. Vol. II. p. 29, 
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Shankara’s view seems to have undergone a change here. He says : “If 
the commentary on Gaudapada’s Karika be admitted to be a work of 
Shankara, then it may be urged that Shankara’s view had undergone a 
change when writing a commentary on Brahma-Sutra, for in the cpmmen- 
tary.on Gaudapada’s Karika he seems again and again to emphasize the 
view that the objects perceived in waking experience are as false and as 

non-existent as objects of dream experience.but in the commentary 

on Brahma-Sutra the world of objects and sensibles is seen to have an 
existence of some sort outside individual thought”. 1 

But with all reverence for Dr. DasGupta and bis learning 
I cannot persuade myself to see quite eye to eye with him here. No doubt, 
vieytrs do ^undergo change, and it does not involve too much presumption 
on one’s part to account for really different views of a writer by attribut¬ 
ing their difference to a genuine change in them. But before such a 
bypothesjs is framed to explain a seeming difference it is but desirable to 
ascertain if it is really a fact that we are seeking to explain. It is, in fact, 
one of the essential conditions of a valid hypothesis so to do. We have, 
therefore, to see if there is really difference or opposition between what 
Shankara has maintained in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutras and 
what he has said in bis commentary on Gaudapada’s Karikas. 

Dr. DasGupta, we admit, is perfectly right when he maintains that 
in his commentary on Gaudapadas Karikas Shankara speaks of the unrea¬ 
lity of the objective world and illustrates it with the help of the similes or 
examples of dream experiences and the like. But it Js not a peculiarity of 
his commentary on the Karika only. Nothing to say of his other works, 
even in his commentary on the Brahma-Sutras themselves there is no 
dearth of such statements both before and after bis seemingly realistic 
remarks made in his commentary on Sutras 11. 2. 28 and 29. For instance, 
in his commentary on Sutra, lV. 3. 14 our empirical life has been likened 
by him to our behaviour in a dream state which holds good only prior to 
the moment of one’s waking. 2 Perception and the other means of know¬ 
ledge pertaining to practical or empirical life, it is maintained, operate 
only so long as true knowledge has not dawned. But they cease to be 
operative in the case of those who come to possess the right knowledge. 
For where there is no duality at all there is no room for the functioning 


1 HIP. Vol. II, p. p. 7 8-29. 

? sps. iv. 3.14 ( ) 
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of perception, and the like 1 2 3 4 5 * . All the names and forms ( which characterize 
the world of our practical life and which are given to us by perception 
and the other means of empirical knowledge ) are, it is said, superimposed 
( on Brahma ) by Nescience; and they all get dissolved on the realization 
of one’s true nature ( svarupapratipattih ) a . The experience of the multi¬ 
farious existence is due to wrong knowledge. It is just like the experience 
of a dream-state that it appears to remain or proceed unimpeded.* This 
distinction, however, does not exist in Reality.* In Reality there is nothing 
like an effect. All effects are names only. They are all unreal*. “The 
entire complex of phenomenal existence is considered as true ( only ) as 
long as the knowledge of Brahma being the self of all has not arisen; just 
as the phantoms of a dream are considered to be true UDtil the sleeper 
wakes” 8 . The world is an illusion, and not really real. 7 The variety of 
its objects is just like that of the dream-experiences. 8 These assertions, I 
think, are quite sufficient to show that even in his commentary on the 
. Brahma-Sutras, both prior and posterior to the sutras II. 2. 28 and 29, 
Shankara has declared the world to be unreal and has also compared it 
with dream-experiences. 9 How can, then, we say that Shankara, the 
commentator on Gaudapada’s Karikas had changed bis views while 
writing a commentary on the Brahma-sutras ? If what has been main¬ 
tained by him in his commentary on Sutra, II. 2. 29 is something different 
from what he has maintained in his commentary on Karikas, it is also 
equally at variance with what he says elsewhere, at so many places, in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras themselves. If the views expressed in 
the commentary on Sutras II. 2. 28 and 29 do not tally with the views 
held in his commentary on the Karikas, they also do not tally with those 
entertained in the commentaries on so many other Sutras themselves. So 
we are not entitled to say that the view of the commentator on the 
Karikas had undergone a change while he was writing his commentary on 


1 sbs. iv. 3.14 ( srsTfsf^ src*rtfnfesii«r§rc.srfsfaih erattpw ) 

2 ibid. ( .) 

3 SBS. II. 1.9 ( .. ) 

4 sbs. ii. 1.14 ( ^ fe?nir: iT*rr*teftsf*eT ) 

5 Ibid* 6 Ibid. ( Tbibaut’s Trans. ). 

7 sbs. ii. i. 22 ( wrfor: h § <R«?r*fa: ) 

8 SBS. II. 1.23 ( ) 

9 For further evidence reference may ajso be made to SB§, II. 1, 27-28; II, 3. 7- 

III. 2.11, 12 and 15, 









the Brahma-sutras; for in his commentary on the Brahma-sutfas them¬ 
selves we find the same view echoed again and again. ^ 

As a matter of fact Shankara never seems to be tired of comparing 
the world and its contents with the objects of a dream-state. ut 1 
comparison, it can confidently be said, is not intended by him to e ta 
literally. In fact Shankara has himself warned his readers against a litera 
interpretation of such comparisons and similes employed by him. 1 n ‘ ® 
words of Max Muller “An illustrative simile, he says very truly, is 
to illustrate one point only, not all; otherwise it would not be a simile . 
'‘It Is not a rule that a parallel instance should be absolutely simi ar o 
what it is intended to exemplify” 8 . Parallel instances are every w ere 
taken in the intended sense only 8 . And that, when the world is sai to e 
similar to a dream-experience, the intended meaning of Shankara is not 
to declare its mental existence becomes quite clear if we look to bis 
differentiation between them. While a person is in a dream-state, he says, 
his visual and other sense-organs cease functioning and are unified in the 
mind 4 . A dream is defined by him as that state in which a person who 
has withdrawn bis sight from the experiences of waking life sees in his 
mind sights similar to those of waking life itself 8 . Nothing to say of his 
other works this distinction between waking and dream-experiences .has 
been made by Shankara even in his commentary on Gaudapada’s Kankas 


themselves. There he says that the difference of the visions of a dream 
from the objects of waking-experience consists in the former being mental 
(lit. internal ) and clouded ( vague .or not clear ). 8 Were .the experiences 
of dreams and waking life exactly alike, the former could not be sublatcd 
by the latter. For, as Shankara says, darkness cannot dispel darkness. 

Thus, it becomes clear that Shankara’s comparison of the objects of 
waking life with the visions of a dream-state was never intended to indi¬ 


cate their subjective or mental existence. Nowhere, and not even once, 


we find him saying that the objects of our common experience are mere 
mental states as dreams are. On the other haud, he has definitely main- 


1 TLVP.,p.43. 

2 SBS. 1.2.21 fil?rutsfer) 

5 Vedanta-Kauatubha, III. 2.27 ( gq* f«C*f«rafaPTre ,] T ) 

4 SB. Praahna Up. IV. 2. 5 Ibid. IV. 1. 

6 SB. Mand. Karika, II. 4 ( ^ tfWWt 

7 SBC. IV. 18. 
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tained that, the cognition of the objects of waking life invariably involves 
the activity of one’s sense-organs which is not involved in the experiences 
of dreams. And this activity of the sense-organs, according to him, 
depends upon the external objects or the so-called sense-data . 1 Unlike a 
subjectivist he has never confused between the known and the knowing 
of it. The known, he has rightly observed, is that which is obtained by 
means of an act of knowing . 2 Perception, according to Shankara, implies 
the existence of the object perceived; but not existence, its perception. In 
the words of Prof. Hiriyanna, “To be perceived is for him to be, and his 
theory may therefore be described as an inversion of the one associated 
in western philosophy with the name of Berkeley.’ 3 

What is, then, the point, it may be asked, which Shankara intended 
to illustrate by means of the simile of dreams ? If the empirical objects 
of waking life are not similar to the visions of a dream in respect of being 
mere mental experiences, in what other possible respect can they be said to 
have been compared with them ? 

Now, in order to get an answer to the above question we have to 
look to the nature of dreams other than that of their being subjective 
states of .one’s mind, • Besides being merely mental existents the dreams, 
we know, are of very short duration. They appear to be real when they 
are actually experienced; but are not really so. For, on waking, they get 
sublated and are thus known to be unreal. That dreams are changing - 
objects of our consciousness can also not be denied. Now, if we represent 
these characteristics of dreams by the letters x, y and z and the fact of 
their being subjective states of mind by the letter ‘a’, and express the 
situation of their analogy to the objects of our waking consciousness in 
the form of a formal argument, it will take the form of a disjunctive 
syllogism like this. The objective world is similar to dream experiences 
either in respect of a, or x, or y, or z. They are, however, not similar in 
respect of a. Therefore they must be similar in oiher respects. This is 
undoubtedly a formally valid syllogism; but jn order to test its material 
validity we have to see if the other characteristics of dreams are the 
characteristics of the contents of our empirical experiences as well and 
whether it was really in respect of these other characteristics that Shankara 
held the two types of experiences to be alike. 


1 SBS. I. 4. 3 ( sraftftqeqrfeP'ffipajT'TrTfJT ) 

2 SB. Kena Ups I. 4 ( fqfof ffrU ^fsfsff^qtfa^JTICjrir ) 

3 Outlines of Indian Phil. # p. 351 • 
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Now, so far as the point of their being changing objects of our 
-consciousness is concerned, we have already seen in the prece ipgx a P ter 
that the world and its contents are really of changing nature ari t a ey 
are also objects of our knowledge, distinct from their consciousness pr 
the subject of their knowledge. So, we can very well say that te wor 
of waking experience is undoubtedly similar to a dream-wor in t is 
respect, and that there was nothing wrong if Shankara compare t em 
with regard to it. . 

The terms ‘long* and ‘short’ are really relative terms. Any specific 
.period of time, however Jong it may be, can be viewed as short, if com¬ 
pared to time eternal. The life of, say, even a hundred years which really 
•..only few. lucky human beings enjoy is in point of fact like a twinkling of 
an eye when compared to the long liege of life granted to our own planet 
earth; and the life of this earth is only a very small fraction of the life of 
the Sun; and even the life of sun is very short when compared to the life 
of a nebula; and that too is really too short if viewed in the light of the 
...evefrenduring time.. What wonder is it, then, if Shankara compared the 
objects of the world to the dream-experiences in this respect also. Of 
course, from our. finite point of view the duration of the empirical 
common objects;is considerably longer than that of dream-experiences. 
But.this. difference is only of degree and not of kind. The clear recogni¬ 
tion of this fact is, indeed, necessary for the arousal of a really sincere 
aspiration after the life eternal. So long as people hold fast to the world 
they live in and do not clearly realise the ephemeral nature of it and of its 
gains, they cannot, Shankara believes, think in terms of Self-realization 
or attainment of immortality; As we shall see in chapter VII, the desire 
to know Brahma is engendered only when a person comes to feel the 
futility of seeking the full satisfaction of his ever-multiplying desires in 
and through the finite gains of the short-lived human life. To-day if a 
person is asked 'what is the most wonderful thing in the world ?*, he 
would name one of the so-called seven wonders of it. But when the same 
question was put to Yudhishthira he said: ‘what greater wonder than this 
.. can there be that every-day so many persons enter into the jaws of death, 
and yet the remaining ones think in terms of ever staying here' 1 2 . Our life 
is, : indeed, short, and so is the case with all other things of this world. 
Ttyey are all objects of pur consciousness much the same as the dream* 
experiences are, and hence they are, like them, unreal too. 8 But their 


1 Mahabharata ( .) 
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unreality, to Shankara, does not mean their subjectivity. Moreover, the 
world and its objects are said to be unreal from the ultimate point of 
view only. From the empirical or practical point of view their existence 
is as real a fact'with him as with any anti-subjectivist. 

JIf ,$ome anti-subjectivistic features of Brahmavada : 

Apart from what has been maintained here to show that Shaukara's 
Brahmavada is not subjective idealism or solipsism, there are a fewspecial 
features of it which also lend clear support to our view. 

According to Subjective idealism the mental states or ideas are, as 
we have already seen, the most fundamental reality. No subjective idealist 
has ever denied the reality of mental states themselves. And in case one 
does so, no-body, I think;, would view him as a subjective idealist. But 
in Shankara's Brahmavada what is mental has by no means a superior 
claim to reality than lhat of the non-mental. On the other hand, in it, a 
definitely inferior or secondary status has been assigned to mental states 
than to the extra-mental objects on which they are said to depend • for 
their arousal ( vastutantra ).* And from the higher point of view mental 
states or ideas have been declared to be as unreal as any other Content or 
constituent of the world . 8 This is what no subjective idealist or solipsist 
has ever done, or would ever do unless he sees no wrong in contradicting 
what he himself maintains. So even on the ground that Shankara has 
viewed the world as unreal it cannot be maintained that he is a subjective 
idealist; for, if he has denied reality to the objective facts of the world, he 
has also equally denied it to the mental states or ideas as well. So, if 
there is any ground to view him as a subjective idealist, there is, then, 
decidedly a stronger ground to declare him to be an anti-subjectivist also. 

A thorough-going or consistent subjective idealist cannot, strictly 
speaking, distinguish between illusory and non-illusory experiences. For, 
as there is nothing external to mind or mental states according to him, 
the very ground on which the distinction between illusory and non-illusory 
or real experiences can reasonably be based is really removed by 
him. But Shankara, as we have already seen, has clearly distinguished 
between not only ultimate and empirical reality but also between empirical 
( vyavaharika ) and illusory (pratibhasika) experiences. And this distinc¬ 
tion which specially characterises his Brahmavada is, therefore, another 
anti-subjectivistic feature of it. 

1 SBS. 1.1.4. 

2 sb. Mand- u P . 7 (arawwn ) 
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Another thing which forms a further feature of Shankar&sBcahmri* 
vada and may be said.to be anti-subjectivistic in nature.is its account of 
the-origin etc. of the world. According to it, as we have seen, it is. 
Brahma with its mysterious power called maya which is the ultimate 
cause of not only the origin .but als.o of the subsistence and desplution of 
the world, of which all the objects ar,e said to , have their fix^d inatarial 
and efficient causes. 1 But such a view of the world and its ‘constituents 
is really incompatible with consistent subjectivism. For, a God-created 
and God-sustained world must necessarily be an objecdye world, and not 
a mere mental world, originating, and existing in this or that individual 
person’s mind only. 

So, it can, conveniently be concluded that Sbankara’s Brahmavada 
is far from being subjective idealism or solipsism, recognizing as it does 
a God, a pod-created world, the difference between not only, the yaking 
and dream experiences but also between knowledge and the objects 
known, and so on. To view it as subjective idealism, therefore, is nothing 
but a gross misconception about it. 

But from what has been maintained here it does, not. follow that 
Shankara has viewed; the world and its contents as being really real. , If 
to view Shankara’s Brahmavada as subjective idealism is a-misconception - 
of it, to view it as realism is in no way a lesser .misconception*--But in 
point of fact, if Brahmavada has been wronged by being conceived as 
subjective-idealism, it has also been wronged by being interpreted us a 
philosophy in which ‘the empirical objects or the emergent changes have 
been regarded as real objects’. 2 Whether it be under the pressure of 
realistic influences or due to an anxiety .to satisfy critics, or for some 
other reason, evidence of smugglingrealism into it is not at least wanting. 
Though the consensus of scholars’- opinion still favours the observation 
that Shankara’s main thesis ‘consists of the view that Brahma alone is 
the ultimate reality, while everything else is false’, as Dr. DasGupta has 
rightly observed, “yet at least one Indian scholar has sought to - prove 
that Shankara’s philosophy was realistic.” 3 And the scholar to whom 
Dr, DasGupta has referred is none other than Prof. Kokilesb t war Shastri, 
Vidyaratna, the author of ‘An Introduction To Adwaita Philosophy’. 
It is, therefore, desirable to consider. here the arguments whiph be has 
advanced in order to justify bis pro-realistic interpretation of Shankara's 
Brahmavada. 


1 SB. Br. Up. 1,4. to ( ) 
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IV Prof. K. Sbastri’s Pro-realistic view of Shaokara’s Brahma-vada , 

To begin with,. Professor Kokileshwara Shastri has observed that 

Shankara recognizes “.three distinct classes of objects. The first class 

includes in it such, objects as are generally known as rabbit-horn (shasha- 
vishana); barren-woman’s son (bandhyaputra); and sky-flower (akasba- 

kusuroaj—and the like.The objects falling under the second class are 

generally known as things like rajju-sarpa (a rope appearing as a snake), 

and the like.Then comes the last class which comprises the created 

phenomenal objects of the world, i. e., the nama-rupas.. i. e., the 

changes (vikaras) in all their diversities which we find in the world,” 1 
Now, having observed that Shankara has employed “the term ‘alika’, i. e. 
false, non-existing, and the general term ‘asat*, i. e.-, unreal,” 2 for the 
objects belonging to the first class which he has also viewed as‘things 
which have nothing to take their stand upon, which have no permanent 
ground to sustain them and which are not supported by any underlying 
substratum,’ 8 Prof. Shrstri has concluded that the objects belonging to 
‘both the last-mentioned classes of objects’ which ‘agree one with another’, 
but ‘differ from the first class of objects’ ‘as regards the underlying susta¬ 
ining ground’, cannot, according to Shankara, be unreal or false. In his 
ow g words, “if you call the first class unreal or false (as Shankara has 
justly called them), the other two classes must, by implication, be real... 
The objects known as shasha-vishana, akasha-kusum, etc, are the only 
objects which may...be designated, in the system of Shankara* as actually 
false or unreal.” 4 “Tested by this line of argument,” Prof. Shastri conti¬ 
nues to say, “even such objects as are known to us as shukti-rajata, 

rajju-sarpa.. etc., cannot be regarded unreal or false, in the< Shankara 

system^ For, can the snake.remain separated from the underlying 

substratum, viz., the rope ?.It follows therefore that the man who has, 

thus taken pains to prove the reality of such things as rajju-sarpa, maru- 
maricbika, etc., will never feel inclined to regard the actual changes :in 
the worM-the empirical objects-tbe nama-rupas-as unreal or false,” 6 

The second point which Prof. Shastri has urged in support of his 
. terpreta tion of Sbankara’s philosophy is the latter^ use of the term 

f or t he empirical world. He says : “...while describing the created 
8 btle and gross elements (murtamurta panchabhuta) of the world* Shan* 



j Intro. Adwaita Phil., p. p. 124—125, 
3 Ibid. P- *25. 
j Ibid, p • 119 f 


2 Ibid* p. 124. 
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kara calls them—‘satya* or. ‘reals’, and the underlying Brahma as—*saty- 
asya satyam’ or ‘the Reality of the reals’," 1 

In the third place the learned Shastri believes that Shankara could 
not deny the reality of the created empirical objects, because “...he has 
laid down the principle that ‘what is produced from something, from a 
prior being-cannot itself be a non-existent thing.’ For, a non-being 
cannot be produced from a real being. As we can know no-thing of the 
Causal Reality (i. e. Brahma) apart frpm its effects upon us, the effects 
or the products must be real.” 2 The world, according to Prof. Shastri, 
cannot be unreal with Shankara; for in |iis opinion it is ‘nothing but the 
manifestation of Brahma’s nature,' 3 which he never holds to be unreal. 
“The change”, Shri Shastri says, “is a gelation between two tefms. In 
order to be related the two terms of the relation must be real. The 
change is therfore a relation between something present and something 
future, i. e. which is going to be. If jou say the future is unreal, is 
nothing-then the cause or Brahma would itself become unreal.’’ 4 • 

The fourth thing which appears to Prof, Shastri as a point in 
support of bis own thesis is Shankara’s designation of the world as 
‘anirvachaniya. He says that the “...world of nama-rupas has frequently 
been described as in-explicable-anirvachaniya-in the Shankara-bhashya,” 8 
. and that the “reasons for characterising the world as‘inexplicable’ is... 
...that the world is neither absolutely sat (i. e. Brahma), nor it is not-sat 
(i, e., something absolutely different from Brahma).” “From one point 
of view,’ Shri Shastri continues to say, “the world will appear as real or 
sat, and from another point of view it will appear as unreal or asat...so 
long as the world is regarded as existing in Brahma in undifferentiated 
condition, it is identical-abbinna-with Brahma-not vibhakta or anya from 
it, and so long it is real or sat. But as soon as the world is differentiated, 
there is some djfference-vailakshanya or bheda also. In the Chhandogya, 
Shankara remarks that prior to its production, previous to its manifes¬ 
tation, the world was real-sat. But when it was differentiated or came 
out of Brahma-when nama-rupa actually appeared-we began to look 
upon it as something absolutely different from Brahma—as vibhakta or 
anya—as something self-existing and independent. Taken in this way, 
nama-rupa is unreal-asat. But from a higher view, from the parmartbika 
standpoint-nama-rupa is not really different or anya from Brahma, but 


1 Ibid, p. 129. 

2 Intro. Adwaita Phil., p, 130* 

4 Ibid. p. 108, 


3 Ibid. p. 136 (see also, p. 171). 
$ Ibid, p, 135, 
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inseparably connected with Brahma. Thus from two different views, the 
nama-rupa or the world is both real and unreal. Hence it cannot be said 
to be absolutely real or unreal ,” 1 

Of course, Prof. Shastri has not denied the fact that Shankara has 
compared ‘our waking and dream-experiences’, but this comparion, accor¬ 
ding to him, ‘does not suggest the falsity’ of the former. “Shankara,” 
says he, “never regarded the objects experienced by us to be unreal .’' 2 
Nothing to say of regarding the experiences of our waking life as unreal, 
Shankara, in Prof. Shastri’s opinion, does not even say that “what a 
man experiences in his dream is false .’ 3 If such experiences are ever said 
to be unreal, it is, says Shri Shastri, “...because they are regarded as 
dharma,'i. e. essential property of the self ”, 4 which in reality they are 
not. “The experiences of both the waking and the dreaming states of the 
man cannot be his atmabhuta, i. e., cannot constitute. his swarupa. The 
nature (swarupa) of the self is what is distinct from these experiences; and 
this nature underlies these experiences, without losing its own identity 
in them .” 6 


V. A Critical estimate of Prof. K Shastri’s arguments : 

That Shankara has distinguished between absolutely non-existent 
things such as ‘bandbya-putra’ on the one hand and the illusory and empi¬ 
rical objects such as a rajju-sarpa and a pot respectively on the other, 
cannot be denied. We have ourselves referred to this distinction in 
chapter V. But the question is ‘can we on the basis of this distinction 
say, as Prof. Shastri has ventured to do, that the objects belonging to the 
last-mentioned two classes which have an underlying ground to sustain 
them are real simply because the so-called objects of the first-mentioned 
elass which have no sustaining ground underlying them are said to be 
unreal ? That Shankara has himself made this presence of a sustaining 
ground in the case of illusory and empirical objects the basis of his infe¬ 
rring their reality is what even Prof. Shastri has not maintained. All 
that he has said is that their reality is implied by their having a sustaining 
ground, for what has no sustaining ground is, and has been held by 
Shankara to be, unreal. Here, therefore* we are not called upon to shew 
that Shankara has not inferred the reality of the illusory and empirical 
objects from the unreality of the objects like bandhya putra or akasba- 


1 Intro Adwait Phil p. p. 136—137. 2 Ibid. p. 131. 

3 Ibid., p. 133. 4 Ibid,, (Fopt-not^s). 

5 Intro Adwaita Phil., p. J33, 
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kusuma which have been held by him to have no sustaining ground under¬ 
lying them. All that we are required to see is whether their reality is or 
is not implied by the unreality of the so-called objects of the latter kind. 

Now; if we put Prof. Shastri’s argument in a clear-cut form it 
would be like this: What has no sustaining ground is unreal, therefore, 
whatever has a sustaining ground must be real. But such an inference is 
far from being correct. To be very, frank it betrays one’s ignorance of 
the logical rules of immediate inference. What can be rightly inferred 
from the basic proposition here is that something or things having a 
sustaining ground must be real, and not that whatever has a sustaining 
ground is.real. Prof. Shastri, it appears,, makes no distinction between 
particular and universal propositions. The illusory, and the empirical 
objects have both, no-doubt, a sustaining ground underlying them, but 
does it warrant us to say that they resemble each other in being real also ? 
A.king and a cabbage may both have the same piece of land for their ground 
and .support, but wijf they t ,then, agree in respect of being jwfse.or brave 
also because ,a bandhya-putra which has no ground to stand pn is.neither. 
Nothing, to say of Shankara, a great logician, even a layman does not 
fail to distinguish between the illusory and empirical objects in respect of 
their status in his experience. That an illusory snake which appears to 
be there in a rope cannot remain separated from the underlying subst¬ 
ratum, viz, the rope, goes without saying. But that does not wipe out 
the distinction between the illusory snake and its empirically objective 
ground, the rope. The reality of the rope is no proof of the reality of 
the snake. And in case it were, the snake would not be called an illusory 
snake. 

That Shankara took pains to prove the reality of such things as 
rajju-sarpa or maru-marichika is what Prof. Shastri' alone can say. How 
could he who wanted his readers to realize the ultimate unreality of the 

empirical objects themselves ever think, of doing so ? The fact is * that 
Shankara viewed things like’akasha-kusuma and bandhya-putra:as being 
absolutely non-existent or those which can never form an object of our 
experience,'white he rightly recognized the fact of the acttial or possible 
experience of both the illusory and empirical objects. And when he poin¬ 
ted out that the latter two differ from the former in respect of having a 
sustaining ground which the former has not, his purpose was to bring 
home to his reader the fact that no appearance whether real or unreal, 
empirical or illusory, is ever possible without there being some reality 
underlying them. And this he did with a view to impressing upon his 
mind the absurdity of nihilism on the one hand and of the doctrine of 
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moffientariness or ‘all-becoming’ on the other. He really wanted to direct 
An aspirant's mind to the only ultimate reality of his Brahma, and not 
to prove, to him the reality of empirical objects, nothing to say of illusory 
ones which are already recognized as unreal by even a man in the street. 

t That Shankara has sometimes called even the empirical objects as 
‘satya* or real cannot, of course, be denied. 1 But that is from the empi¬ 
rical point of view only. From the ultimate or absolute point of view 
they are never spoken of as real, 2 So when Shankara speaks of Brahma 
as satysya-satya or the real of the real, he does not mean that Brahma 
and the world are real in the same sense. And this is what Prof. Shastri 
has himself admitted, unwillingly though it may be, when he says that 
it is only in comparison with the Absolute Reality (paramartha satya) 
which is none else but Brahma, that the phenomenal things may be 
designated asat or unreal, which therefore means relatively real.” 8 
But what is only relatively real is not truly real, we .might add; and this 
is what Shankara would also say. That, according to Shankara, the world 
is not this or that person's mental states or'ideas only, but something 
objective and different from illusory experiences, we have repeatedly 
maintained. But that is by no means tantamount to viewing it as real in 
the true sense. What is really real, with Shankara, is Brahma alone. 

Prof, Shastri has then said that Shankara could not deny the reality 
of the created objects, because “...he has laid down the principle that 
«what is produced from something, from a prior being—cannot itself be a 
non-existent thing. For, a non-being cannot be produced from a real be - 
ing.’ Now, we at least do not know where this principle has been laid down 
by Shankara. To us it simply seems to be a matter of either -wishful thin¬ 
king or of misconceiving on the part of Shri Shastri himself. For, the 
word^ of Shankara which Shastri jj has quoted in support of his view do 
not at least convey the sense which he has seen in them. These words 
are. “^Vsatah shasha-vishanadeh samutpattyadarshanat, asti jagatomulam 

...yastpacbcha jayate kinchit tadastiti drishtam loke.” (Tait. Bhashya, 

II, 6). The first part of this assertion means that 'there must be a cause 
(lit. root) of the world, for creation from non-existent or unreal things 
such as a hare’s horn, etc., has not been seen’; and that this is the mean- 


1 Vide SB. Br. Up* V. 14.4 ^ ^31^3*7) 

2 See SB. Cbh. Up. VJL 17. !j and SB. Tait Up. II. 2 

3 An Itxtro, Adwaita 'Phil., p. 19& 



ing intended by Shankara becomes obvious when we look to the latter 
part of the assertion, 1 2 the indubitable meaning of which is: ‘and it is seen 
in the world that from which anything is produced exists.’ It is, thus, 
quite clear ttiat in the above-mentioned assertion Shankara is impressing 
upon the mind of bis reader the existence or reality of the root or cause 
of the world, not of the world, as Prof. Shastri-conceives. And so far as 
the production of an absolutely non-existant thing or non-being, such 4s 
a ‘bandhya-putra’ (son of a barren mother), or a hare-’s horn, is concer¬ 
ned, it is devoid of all significance to add the words ‘from a real being’ 
to it; for, sdeh things are simply not produced, neither from a real being 
nor from an unreal being, nor from non-being, nor from any other form 
of being or non-being whatsoever. 


Shankara was in fact concerned with the establishment of the reality 
of Brahma, for .the knowledge of Brahma was regarded by him as the 
highest knowledge and as the only means of liberating a man froth his 
bondage, labile the knowledge of the reality of the world was by hint' in 
no way calculated to serve this useful purpose, 8 Moreover, the belief in 
the reality of the world and its contents is so comtfoV tfcht 
it reqmres no-bociy* 8 efforts to shew or establish it. So, to think that 
ankara employed his philosophical speculations to prove the reality of 
the world which almost every untutored person has always been believing 
tn, is to attribute to him a purposeless and thoughtless task. But such an 

— t -- b °“ £,■? '. .“ l, ‘ bll " ! eve " for a P'«»" of ordinary common- 

been ’ouestlnn*d k S ,y f° r Shankara whose intellectual genius has never 
been questioned by any scholar conversant with his works. 
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and the like How can. then, the world be said to k a maniSatioTi 
Brahma’s nature as such ? And even ifhbe admits 7 k ? ol 
sense in which the world may be viewed as manifesting fte 
Brahma is so Tar as existence (satta), consciousness and bliss imoJl ' 
clouded though they may be, are experienced in it, H would not fir- 
that the world as such has been held to be truly real by Shankara i 


1 Compare SBS. II. 2.26 

2 Tattvopaderha, 49. 





the existence of the underlying rope experienced or.manifested in the 
illusory appearance of a snake ? But can we on that account call the illu- 
sory snake to be real or really existent ?. If not, how can we say that the 
world which manifests the existence, etc. of Brahma is: real in the same 
sense in which Brahma is ? 

Prof. . Sbastri has also sought to establish the reality of the world 
by dwelling upon the concept of ‘change/ As we have had it, he has 
maintained that ‘change is a relation between two terms'; ‘between some¬ 
thing present and something future, i. e., which is going to be’, and that 
_ ‘in order to be related the two terms of the relation must be real.' And 
from this it has been concluded by him that the world cannot be said to 
be unreal, for if it is said to be so, then, in his own words, ‘the cause 
or Brahma would itself become unreal.’ That a relation requires two 
terms to te related cannot, of course, be denied. But, strictly speaking, 
if change is taken to be a relation, its very reality becomes a matter of 
dispute. For, in order to be related the relata or terms to be , related, 
as Prof. • Shastri has himself admitted, must be actually.present. But in 
case what is going to change and what it is going to change into are both 
actually, and equally present, there is no change at all. And if it is conce¬ 
ded that while the, first term of the relation called change is actually 
present its second terra is only possibly or. potentially.present, then in an 
indirect way it is also admitted that the reality of a cause and its effect or 
effects, the changing and its changed states, is not of the same sort. The 
one is actual while the other is at best possible only. In fact, the very con¬ 
cept of change is unintelligible. As Mr. Bradly has trenchently pointed 
out “Something, A, changes, and therefore it cannot be permanent.. On 
the other hand, if A is not permanent, what is it that changes ? It will no 
Ibnger be A, but something else. In other words, let A be free from 
change in time; and it does not change. Bullet it contain change, and 
at bn'ce it becomes' A^A 2 , A 8 . Then‘what Becomes of A;‘ and of its 
chabge, for We are left with something 1 else ? Again, we may put the 
problem thus. The diverse states of A must ‘ exiist' within one time; ‘and 
"* yet 'they cannot, because they ire Successive.” 1 Morever, Shankara’ neVer 
* speaks of a real change in Brahma. His Brahma, as we have seen; is {In 
ever perfect Reality, eternal and ever-identical with itself. And this Prof. 
' Shastri has also admitted. A changing eternal ‘being* would in fact be a 
cantradictioh in terms. It can never be maintained that according to 


1 Appearance and Reality p. 38, 
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Shankara the world is the changed Brahma itself. Bat if soo the reality of 
the world cannot be proved on the ground of the relation of: change ^bet¬ 
ween it and Brahma. How can this relation be made the ground of the 
reality of the world when this relation itself is questionable^ and has not 
been admitted by Shankara whose Brahma is not subject to any change 
whatsoever ? And incase this change is looked upon as'apparent-or 
unreal only, as Shankara has actually done, 1 the very argument of Prof. 
Shastri to prove the reality of the world on the ground of change falls to 
the ground. 

Another point which Prof. Shastri has urged in support of his view' 
is Shankara’s designation of the world as anirvachaniya (inexplicable). 
That Shankara has so designated the world we have already seen in chap* 
ter V, and that by the term ‘anirvachaniya' Shankara means something 
which is ‘neither absolutely sat (i. e. Brahma)' nor absolutely ‘not-sat’, 
has been admitted by Prof. Shastri him-self. But he seems to believe that 
what is anirvachaniya is not unreal. Of course, if the word ‘unreal’ is 
taken to denote only what is absolutely non-existent like the son of a 
barren-mother, then the world cannot be called unreal. But we 
see no reason so to restrict the meaning of the term ‘unreal.* Do we 
not regard illusory appearances like the snake-in-a rope as unreal ? And 
so far as Shankara is concerned we can definitely say that he has not confi¬ 
ned the use of the word 'unreal' to what is absolutely non-existent only, 
but has undoubtedly extended it to all things which have no fixed or iden¬ 
tical nature of their own. It is therefore not only the illusory objects and 
dream-experiences alone, but also the objects of the phenomenal world 
itself, which he has unhesitatingly declared to be unreal. From the empi¬ 
rical point of view Shankara may, of cours, be said to have viewed the 
world as real; but with him the empirical point of view is not, truly 
speaking, the ultimately or absolutely real point of view. From the real 
or absolute point of view the world has undoubtedly been called unreal. 2 
Prof. Shastri has also recognized these two points of view. But what is 
this that he has tried to show’just the reverse of what Shankara has said 


1 sbs. ii. 1 . H (RsrrcrezTFT^tfaqRrq;) 

2 SBS. II. 1. 14; II. 1. 20; SBG. XIII. 2; XV. 3; Svatma-prakashika, 6; 
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6 , 7; Sarvavejlantasiddhantasarasaingraha, 286; Advaita-paocharatnam, 3; 
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and what we are maintaining here. According to him the world i$ real 
from the higher or Paramarthika point of view, but unreal from the lower 
standpoint. This is a clear instance of how and to what extent interpre- 
tations of a text can differ from it. It does not seem to be necessary to 
say more about it. Our account of Shankara's Brahmavada so far must 
have brought home to our reader the truth and untruth of our own and 
of Prof. Shastri’s assertions respectively; and our further account of it 
will lead further support to our stand. And a more inquisitive reader 
will do well to look into Shankara’s own works referred to here and at 
other places in similar contexts. It may, however, be added that in calling 
the things of the world as unreal from the lower point of view Prof. 
Sbastri has confused between (i) the actual lower (ordinary or empirical) 
point of view of things, and (ri) the judgment passed on this lower point 
of view from a higher stand-point. That the things viewed as real from 
the ordinary or lower point of view cannot be denied; but if we judge 
such a view of things from a higher point of view, we can, of course, say 
that things so viewed are really unreal; and this is probably what Prof. 
Sbastri means to say when he asserts that “taken in this way the nama- 
repa is unreal-asat.” But it is certainly not viewing things from the lower 
point of view. It is really viewing them, or the lower point of view 
there-of, from a higher point of view. 

As to Prof. Shastri’s observation that by comparing waking expe¬ 
riences with dream-experiences Shankara ‘dees not suggest the falsity of 
the former’ we would simply refer to Shankara’s own commentary on 
Mandukya-Karika, II 4, in which, nothing to say of suggesting the falsity 
of waking experiences, he has emphatically asserted their falsity, and that 
definitely on the ground of their similarity with the experiences of a 
dream-state. There he says, in the very begiuning of his commentary, 
“That the objects of waking experience are false or unreal is the enuncia¬ 
tion (Jagraddrisbyanam bhavanam vaitatbyamiti pratijna), and then conc¬ 
ludes it with the words that ‘objectivity and unreality or falsity are 
common to both’ ( drishyatvamasatyatvam chavishishtamubhayatra ). 
Now, from this and from so many other unambiguous assertions of 
Shankara, to some of which we have already referred, and in which the 
waking experiences have been definitely declared to be unreal like dream- 
experiences, one can conveniently judge the faithfulness of Prof. Shastri’s 
interpretations of Shankara’s works. It is true that the unreality of 
dream-experiences is not known as such in the dream-state itself much as 
the unreality of waking-experiences is not realized until and unless one 
reflects over their nature and rises to a higher point of view. But this 
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does not mean that it is not a fact, or is not known as such even when 
a dream terminates and its place is taken' over by the experiences of 
waking life. The fact that the unreality of a dream-state is relative to the 
reality of waking-experiences does not warrant one to say that the objects 
experienced in a dream are real. They might be so in the case of a person, 
if there be any, who remains continuously dreaming all-through his short 
or long life; but for one who has had ihe experiences of both the drea¬ 
ming and waking life the objects of the former are indubitably unreal. 
Similarly to an unreflecting person the empirical objects may remain the* 
only real things throughout his life; but to one who has a mind to see 
through their apparent characteristics their rea , nature> these object8 to _ 

begin to appear as unreal. 

That neither the experiences of a dream-stale nor those of Wakine 
Jife constitute the essential nature or svarupa of one’s true self is afact 
whtch was duly recogn.zed by Shankara, and it is also quite true that to 
view them as forming the ‘essential property of the self* is, according 
to biw 9 due to one s ignorance or avidya Rnf it a* « , 

follow from it that Sbaokara held ZT'J- LZ 7 ? ' 
real, and to be unreal only when ',hev ar ! . a a ^ 
essential properly of tbe self," As a matter of fart nMt “l ‘‘ ' * 

tial nature of Self (or Brahma) is with Shakara n ° f ,°f m the CSSCn ’ 
thing as not to be real. So in admitting that Shankaracllls'^wak^g 
and dream experiences unreal if ‘they are regarded as dharma i e esZ 

polo, of view Sbaokara viewed * 

repeatedly said and shown by us. and needs no reiteration ** * ^ 

ShriShastri has taken up a number of many 8Uch U p anishadic flnd 

Sbankara’s assertions as really describe the world and its objects to be 
unreal; but he has put his own interpretations on them. It would howe 
ver, mean an unnecessary augmentation of the bulk of our work to dwell 
upon and consider aU such assertions and their interpretations by Prof 
Shastri in his own way. The consideration of one of them only, I think,* 
would do. It may, I believe, conveniently be calculated to serve as a 
specimen of Prof. Shastri’s independent but unfaithful interpretations of 
Shankara’s words or views. The expression which Prof. Shastri has sought 
to explain at first is an expression of the Chhandogya Upanishad. Let us 
take this very expression, and see if his interpretation of it tallies with 
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that of Shankara himself. This expression is the widely celebrated expre¬ 
ssion: ‘vach^ambhanam vikaro namadheyam mrittiketyeva satyam (Cbb 
Up. VI. 1. 4). The first thing that should here strike the reader of Sh 
Shastri's work, “An Introduction To Adwaita Philosophy/' is *»»* punctu¬ 
ation of the expression under consideration. While in the ongina 
we find no punctuation mark, he has inserted a comma before and a 
cpmma after the word ‘namedheyam’, and a dash before t e P 
‘mrittiketyeva,satyam'. And this apparently indicates the purpose e i 
it. All the same the Upanishadic expression is so clear that it is not ea y 
to change its Waning altogether. The phrase ‘mrittiketyeva satyam is 
so emphatic in asserting the reality of clay alone that no change or modi¬ 
fication of clay, in the form of a cup, or pot, etc. can be said ^ h 

been meant to be viewd as real. Similarly, the words ‘vacharambhanam 

and‘namadheyam’ simply mean‘a name depending on word, or 
mere name,’ 1 2 * or a name issuing forth from speech on y. 

Shastri the word‘namadheya’ means ‘nama-samanya’ or dass-name 
which, as he says, the transformations or the changes of clay etc.belo g 
as inseparably conaeeted/ -This is .be reia.ioa," be says «b£*» 

genus (samanya) and the several species (visheshas) subsumed under it. 
‘‘And this samanya,” he continues to assert, “is real-satya in them, as th 
clay, i. e , mrit-samanya is real in the specific differences, v * z ’ ® cU ^! 

the plate and the pot.” 4 Then, while concluding his remarks, Sbri S as 
has affirmed that “the readers will see that this is the real explanation o 

the celebrated sentence.and that “this explanation does not at al 

make the vikaras non-existent or unreal or asatya. 

Now, let us see Shankara’s own interpretation of the Upanishadic 
expression, and compare it with the one which Shri Shastri has soug t to 
put on it. Shankara says, “An effect or modification is a mere name, 
which has its origin in or exists through speech only...— *** 
there is nothing like what is called an effect or modification. mo i ca 
tions which are mere names only are untrue or false, on y e c ay l 
real.” 6 “What is called a modification or effect is a mere name on y w ic 
has speech alone for its origin or support. It is not a thing, n 


1 ‘The Upanisbads*' (selections) (Eng. Trans, by T. M. P. Mahadevan), p. 195. 

2 Indian Idealism, p* 44 * 

T Intro. Adwaita Phil., p. 147. 4 Ibid. p. 148. 
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the clay alone is a real thing.” 1 Ihe word ‘namadheya’ has been taken 
by Shankara to mean ‘mere name’ (namaiva), while Prof. Shastri has 
taken it in the sense of ‘class-name’ (nama-samanya). Shankara has said 
‘the vikaras or modifications originate from speech only and are mere 

names which are not real’; Prof. Shastri says that ‘all vikaras., which 

are all dependent on Vaka,-to which specific names or words are applied- 
are, properly speaking, only namadheya, i. e., nama-samanya. And this 
samanya is real satya-in them, as the clay, i. e. mritsamanya is real 
in the specific differences, viz, the cup, the plate and the pot.” 2 Shri 
Shastri, it seems, is not prepared clearaly to say that the modifications 
are unreal, though he could not avoid saying that they depend on vak 
(speech) and are only namadheya. But, then, playing on the word ‘nama¬ 
dheya’ he has brought in the word ‘nama-samanya’ which has no place 
here at all, and which Shankara has not mentioned in any commentary of 
his on the expression concerned. While Shankara has, by means of this 
parallel instance, tried to bring home to his reader the unreality and non¬ 
existence of the worldly objects and the ultimate reality of Brahma alone, 
Shri Shastri, on the other hand, seems to hide the fact of their unreality, 
as spoken of in the expression under consideration, by bringing in the 

word ‘nama-samanya’ and by impressing upon the mind of reader the 
relative reality of this samanya. 


Thus, the difference between Shankara’s and Shastri's interpretations 
of the Upanishadic expression under consideration is not negligible, and 
it a ong wit t e consideration of Prof. Shastri’s arguments to prove the 
realt y of the world would, I think, suffice to indicate the unfaithfulness 
of his interpretations of Shankara’s views. So far as we are concerned, 
we may conclude this chapter by saying that Shankara is neither a sub¬ 
jective-idealist nor a realist. While he has, on the one hand, distinguished 
between the mere subjective states of one’s mind and the empirically real 
common objects, he has also, on the other hand, spoken of the worldly 
objects as being unreal from the ontological or ultimate reality point of 
view. To him Brahma, the universal Self, alone is truly real; 


1 sb. chh. up. vi. 1.4 (armisTwraurr ntf* mu 

2 Intro. Adwalta Phil., p. 146. 
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THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF SHANKARA’S 
BRAHMAVADA 

I Brahmavada, a Philosophy of life: 

Philosophy in India has probably never been detached from life?. 
There is hardly any Indian school of thought which may not be said to be 
■ motivated by an active interest in life. And Shankara’s Brahmavada, 
we may say, is no exception to it. Like all other systems of thought in 
India it has tried to consider not only the highest ideal of human life but 
also the means of realizing it, and it has attached as great an importance 
to the practical living of one's philosophy as to the soundness of it. If 
life be narrowed down to a life of unthoughtful indulgence in sensuous 
pleasures or to living on perceptual level only, and if by philosophy of life 
be meant only that philosophy which simply plays a second fiddle to the, 
views of a lay-man, then, of course, Shankara’s Brahmavada would have 
no claim to be called a philosophy of life. But so long as human nature 
is what it is and man continues to distinguish between the pleasant and 
the good, the ephemeral and the enduring, this philosophy would certainly 
have an important place amongst the best philosophies of life; and the 
fact that it has given so great a prominence to the etbico-spiritual disci¬ 
pline as a means of realizing the greatest good of human life will always 
press its claim to that place. 

It may, however, be admitted that Brahmavada is not meant for 
every Tom, Dick and Herry, but so is no philosophy which is really 
worthy of the name. Even the so-called Charvaka or Lokayatika philo¬ 
sophy, it may be remarked, is not meant for all; for, it cannot suit all 
temperaments.and satisfy all human cravings indiscriminately. The fact 


1 S#e The Nature of Self’, p. 4, and ip. Vol, I. p. 25, 
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that Brahmavada does not bring itself down to the mental level of the man 
In the street does not deprive it of its value as a philosophy of life, much 
the same as the fact that the higher mathematical or scientific studies do 
not conform to the mental capacities of many a cobber or kitchen-maid 
does not discredit them as valueless for human life as such, Sbankara’s 
Brafiinavada may fail‘to appeal to those who turn to philosophy for the 
justification df their imperfect ideas of worldly distinctions and worldly 
values* 1 , but, to those persons, and they are certainly not negligible in 
number, the soil of whose minds and hearts is suitable for it to take root 
and grow, it not onjy positively appeals but also gives immense satisfac¬ 
tion and extraordinary solace. 

Should it be urged that Brahmavada is incompatible with an active 


life ip society, for it attaches so great an importance to a life of renun¬ 
ciation, a votary of Brahmavada would cite the instances of Swami 
Ramakrishna, Ramatirtha, Vivekananda and Shankara himself, along 
with those of so many other pioneer Brabmavadins, who not only lived in 
society, but were decidedly amongst the greatest benefactors of it. Truly 
speaking, it is not the so-called public workers only who are benefactors 
of mankind. The philosophers, poets, and scientists who predominantly 
and-even exclusively busy themselves in their own respective undertakings, 
forgetting and sacrificing even the ordinary pleasures and joys Of their 

life are also amongst the true benefactors of human beings. But for them, 
the world would have been quite different from what it actually is, and 
the so-called public workers might have led it along a very different road 
«n its march, whether:onward or backward, it is not for us to say. In the 
words of Milton ‘they also serve who only stand and wait*; and the philo- 
. onil amnnest them the Brabmavadins like Shankara, we may 
“5 "; J y sand and wait, but also make positive contributions to the 
8d ^ ueiL of human society. As to the detachment to gross pleasures 
real well-b g wor , d , y affairs , it may be said that it has, in a way, go 

and commo -P t h j og rea lly great in philosophy, science or art is to be 

to be aone,n* not deprive any of these uncommon undertakings 

onb^sotn®* value of its achievements. 

meant bis Brahmavada strictly to be a philosophy of life, 
Shankara practised and carefully lived, and not to be a mere 

a creed to be a p Ulat ion. With him it is not merely the verbal or intellec- 
intellectua *P r scr iptural passages that really matters, It may be a 

tual understands_ 

Phils, p. 418. 
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necessary step to the realization of one’s identity 'with Brahma'; but 
certainly it is not the same as that realization. The true realizer of 
Brahma has got to lead a life befitting his realization of it. All selfishness, 
all narrow-mindedness and all attachment and aversion must disappear: He 
lives in the world, but is not of the world. He may gladly work For it,"but 
is not bound by it. His is the spirit of a true player who plays his game 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of any ulterior end 1 2 . And we know 
that when a game is so played it is best played. 

To hold that Shankara’s Brabmavada is not a philosophy of life 
involves, indeed, a gross misunderstanding of it. In the first place, it does 
not take Brahmavada in its entirety, and confuses the product with the 
process of it. So far as at least its process is concerned it can definitely 
be said that even worldly considerations have, quite an important place in 
it 8 . Secondly, this view has originated fiom the misleading epithet 
^nayavaday which has been largely responsible for making current the 
view that according to Shankara the world is merely an illusion. This 
view, therefore, “falls to the ground, if we do not accept the merely Illu¬ 
sory nature of the world”*, and bear'in mind the distinction between the 
means and the process of realizing Brahma, on the one hand, and the state 
of Brahma-realizedness on the other, remembering that with Shankara 
realization of Brahma is not mere speculative understanding but the most 
certain immediate experience of it. 

II The necessity of an ideal for life • 

Life as such is something dynamic, a process or movement onward; 
And this, we may say, is particularly true of human life, especiallyof 
ethical life, which by its very nature is a complex of such activities * as 
necessarily look to something yet unrealized but worthy of being realized 
by us. Morality, it has been said, ‘lies in the chase and not in the prey’. 
But there can be no chase without there being a prey to be chased. 
Ethical life, indeed, implies not only an endeavour to do or. attain some¬ 
thing, but also something to be done or attained. It may nicely be com¬ 
pared to a journey which means going towards a preconceived destina¬ 
tion. And in case a person has no destination to be reached, his life 
would either be a sheer drifting or no life at all. Not to go on is either 
to go back or to stand still, or stagnate; and to go on without knowing 
where to go is groping in the dark. 


1 Vide SBG. II. 38 { ) 

2 Vide SBG- II. 34,35 and 36, 3 IP. VcJ, II. p, 621. 
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The real movement onward, the genuine progress, of human beings 
is made possible only through the conscious realization of worth-while 
The pursuit of an ideal or ideals of one’s life imparts freshness and 
adds"a peculiar charm to it. That the ‘presence of an ideal spurs one to 
greater effort’ 1 cannot be denied. The seeking of an ideal seems to meet 
a definite and vital need of human nature. There is hardly any human 
being who feels perfectly satisfied with what he is. Dissatisfaction with 
one s present condition and craving for what one is not seem to characte¬ 
rize human nature as such. Human beings, however, do not always have 
a clear consciousness of the highest ideal of their life. More often than 
not, they have many ideals which are rather vague and narrow, and some¬ 
times even conflicting and unworthy of them. And the result of it is that 
there is an unpleasant disharmony in the life of such persons. The study 
of the highest ideal or value of human life, therefore, is as important as, 
or probably even more important than, the study of any other thing. In 
the words of Sir C. V. Ramao, the well-known Indian Scientist of our 
own days, “the foundation of true knowledge lies in man’s capacity to 
discover and to weigh human values” 2 . The science that studies human 
values or ideals involved in human conduct is called Ethics or Moral- 
philosophy, which now enjoys an independent status, different from that 
of metaphysics or ontalogy. But Shankara, like other Indian thinkers, 
did not make any attempt to bifurcate it from metaphysics or philosophy 
in general. And this also goes to show that his philosophy has a close 
bearing on human life, in so far as a consideration of its values or ideals 
forms an integral part of it. 

HI The Highest Ideal of human life : 

According to Shankara, the realization of our true Self or Brahma 
is the highest goal of our life. Brahma, according to him, as we have 
already seen, is not only the most perfect Being but also the most perfect 
Bliss. The greatest good of man, Shankara says, lies in the realization of 
Brahma, the highest Self, and nowhere else 3 . There is no gain greater 
than that of Brahma; no bliss or knowledge superior to the bliss and 
knowledge of it 4 . The knowledge of Brahma is the highest ideal of human 

,1 Morgan Gilliland : An Intro, to PSy., p. 261. 

2 An extract from Dr. Raman’s Convocation Address at Agra. 

( vide Amrit Bazar Patrlka, Nov. 20, 1950 ) 

3 SBS. I. 1. 28# 4 Atma-bodha, 54 , 
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beings 1 2 3 . It is our highest goal, our ultimate destination; for, feeing 
perfectly immutable and indestructible, it is of the nature of eternal 
knowledge and perfect* freedom 8 . Though Brahma in itself knows no dis¬ 
tinctions of virtue and vice, good and\ evil, etc. 8 , for us, the human 
beings, it is the Greatest Good, the Greatest Bliss, the Highest Knowledge 
and the Most Perfect Existence, all par excellence in one 4 * . It is free from 
all evil, and devoid of all disturbances 8 . Its knowledge is not only the 
knowledge of the highest reality, but also the knowledge of the summum- 
bonum of human life 6 . The realization of Brahma, the true Self of all, 
is, thus, to be conceived as the greatest concern of all human beings who 
alone among all conscious creatures are worthy of it. The person who 
realizes his true self in his present life makes the best of it, while one who 
fails to make good this purpose is the greatest loser 7 . There is no attain¬ 
ment better than that of the self. It is this that all Vedic assertions and 
scriptural prescriptions have for their ultimate end 8 . By the knowers of 
Brahma the realization of self has been declared to be the greatest gain, 
■for it is eternal 9 . Self* realization, therefore, is the greatest value of human 
life, the touch-stone of all values of it. The worth of all our actions is 
ultimately to be judged by this standard only. The actions which are 
conducive to it are to be viewed as right actions, whereas those which 
stand in its way are to be pronounced as wrong or bad ones. “The etbj» 
cally ‘good* is what helps the realization of the infinite, aod the ethically 
bad is its opposite’* 10 . No doubt ‘Self-realization’ as the ultimate standard 
of morality is something very general and cannot be easily availed of in 
judging the moral worth of one’s every-day actions. Sbankara himself, 
it appears, was aware of it. So we find him advocating other more easily 
available and concrete criteria of morality, such as conformity to Scrip¬ 
tural injunctions 11 and to the examples of men of recognized virtue 18 . In 
fact,,these latter criteria of morality are the most commonly recognized 
orthodox criteria of it 18 . And from the point of view of practical applicabi- 


1 sb. Tait. Up. ii. ij sbs. 1.1.1 ( ) 

2 SBS. I. 1. 4; see also SB. Katba Up. III. 11. 

3 SBG. Intro. ( qq qrff.) ; SB. Katba Up. II. 14, 

4 Atma-bodha,64. 5 SBG. II. 51. 

6 . SB. Tait. Up. II. 1 ^ grjqjsj ) 

7 SB. Kena Up. II. 5. 8 Upadeshasahasri, XVII. 4. 

9 Ibid. XVII. 5. 10 I. P. VoLII, p. 614. 

11 Vide SBG. IV. 17; XVI. 23; XVI. 24; SBS. III. 2.23. 

12 Vide SBG. III. 21; SBS. III. 2. 25. 13 Manusmrltl, II. 1; II. 12. 
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lily-in matters moral they can certainly be said to be more easily 
approachable than any abslrrct principle underlying them. But in case 
the question.of the morality of these practical criteria themselves is raised 
Shankara would undoubtedly refer to his ultimate criterion of Self-realiza¬ 
tion itself. 

The emphasis laid on Self-realization as the Summum-Bonum of 
human life does not, however, mean that Shankara was not alive to the 
presence of other values in this world. Really speaking he duly recognized 
not only the fact of many other things being actually desired by men 1 , 
but also the worthwhileness of many of them for a happy existence here 
and here-after 2 . As a matter of fact, dharma (performance of one s duties), 
artha ( prosperity and possessions ), karoa ( pleasures and enjoyments ) 
and moksha ( emancipation from bondage ) are the four-fold values that 
have been recognized by Indian thinkers in general 3 . And Shankara, we 
may say, is no exception to them. No doubt, he has, like other thinkers, 
attached the greatest importance to the attainment of moksha, which, 
according to him, is the same as Self-realization or realization of 
Brahma 4 , and in which one not only gets absolutely free from all evils and 
afflictions, but also attains the highest bliss and beatitude that never 
decays or perishes 6 . But that is by no means tantamount to a denial of 
other values. Of course, these other values are definitely viewed as being 
immensely inferior to the one of Self-realization or moksha; nevertheless 
they have not been altogether neglected. 'Abhyudaya’ is the word that 
Shankara has generally used for all these values. It literally means rise 
or upliftment; but it has, in fact, beerf employed to indicate not only 
moral upliftment, which is one’s real rise, for it takes one upward towards 
the realization of one’s highest end, viz. Self-realization, but also worldly 
prosperity and happiness or enjoyment, for they also in a way serve to 
provide the feeling of exaltation to one who has them. Not only this, 

wealth or worldly prosperity has also sometimes been viewed by Indian 
thinkers as a means of performing one’s religious duties and thereby of 
attaining happiness also 6 . Any way, Shankara has explicitly spoken of 

1 Vide SBG. X. 1 • (. SiTgqq.qt^q^ ) 

2 Vide SBS. I. 1 30 ( snfwrfTTW ^ .fasftq%) 

3 Vide Vedantaparibhasha. I. 

4 sbs, 1.1.4 (wter: ) 

5 Ibid. ( facq^ ). ; 

6 ( qqra 35H -5^ )• 
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‘bhoga’ ( enjoyment) and c abhyudaya’ as being a purushartha ( a Value d! 
object of a person’s desire ) along with that of moksha called apavarga or . 
nihshreyasa 1 . 

Abhyudaya or bhoga, however, is not something which, according 
to Shankara, deserves to be made the ultimate end of human life. It is 
essentially unenduring. Nothing to say of our happiness and prosperity _ 
here on this earth, even the happiness in heaven, sooner or later, comes 
to an end 2 3 . But, for those persons in whom the desire to attain the 
highest end of human life does not somehow arise, these values of finite 
nature cannot be said to have been undermined. If they have been 
denounced, they have been denounced for one who entertains the desire 
to attain the eternal and the greatest good of his life. For, a desire for 
worldly prosperity and pleasures definitely stands in the way of one's self- 
realization which requires an unruffled state of mind, not possible for 
those to have whose minds are disturbed and distracted by such desires 8 * 
The self-luminous light of the Self, it is believed, cannot be reflected in 
that mirror of mind which is stained by desires other than the desire of 
knowing the Self itself. 

The so-esteemed values of the world, finite as they are, must sooner 
or later come to an end. In the words of Nachiketa of Katha Upanishad 
they last till tomorrow only ( shvobhavah ). Termination or destruction 
is. the ultimate and inevitable lot of all that is finite 4 . The freshness and 
blossoming of the spring of youth is bound to be followed by the staleness 
and withering of the autumn of old age as certainly as the merriments of 
marriage are, by the bewailings of death. Even the felicity of one's ascent 
to heaven must be felt as a folly on the day of disastrous fall ft om there. 
If ever, it is in the infinite joy of the Absolute alone that one can hope tp 
attain eternal happiness and perpetual peace. It is therefore the infinite 
bliss, the infinite existence and the infinite knowledge of the Absolute 
Brahma that Shankara has rightly believed to be the highest gcod and 
hence to be the highest goal of human life. For, it is by realizing it alone 
that a person can ever think in terms of the realization of all his desires. 
The realization of finite ends, whatever they be, cannot satisfy man’s ever- 


1 SB. Tail. Up. II. l ( tftirrqsrof <jw«iY ) 

SBG.X. 18 ( sajwsr" ** ) 

sbs. 1 . 1.1 ( . 3 *•**’.) 

2 sB.chh.up. viii. 1.6 ( ) 

3 Vide BG. II. 44 and SB. on it. 4 Chh» Up. VII. 2k 1 and SB. on It. 
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multiplying desires, much in the same way, as the pouring of clarified 
butter into fire cannot quench its thirst for more and more of it 1 . Though 
for Brahma itself there is nothing to be avoided or attained 2 , no virtue 
ho vice 3 , for us, the finite beings, there can be no gain greater than it, no 
joy that can equal it, and no -knowledge that can surpass it. It is the 
paragon of all good, of all beauty and of all truth. It is, no doubt, true 
that man in his essential nature has been held by Shankara to-be identical 
with Brahma itself; but it is also equally true that he has not shrunk from 
admitting the fact that this identity is some how concealed from him. It 
is therefore cfuite in conformity with his recognition of this fact that he 
has attached as great an importance to the means of removing this con¬ 
cealment as to the value of the highest human ideal itself. A person may 
kick a ladder back when it has served his purpose of reaching the roof he 
wanted to.be on; but he will certainly not be sane to kick it off while he 
is on it. A destination is certaiely not the same thing as the journey to 
it. The journey has necessarily got to be undertaken if the destination is 
really meant ever to be reached. 

IV The means of Self-realization : 

According to Shankara jnana or perfect knowledge is the only direct 
means of rooksha ( emancipation from bondage ) 4 , which is with him the 
same thing as the attainment of Brahmahood or Self-realization 6 . The 
knowledge of Brahma, he says, is verily the means of attaining immor¬ 
tality 6 . In his opinion this fact that moksha is the result of perfect 
knowledge is the view of all the advocates of it 7 , and a well-settled purport 
of all the scriptures as well as of logic 8 . There are, in fact, hundreds of 
such texts and passages in Shankara’s works as unambiguously declare 
the knowledge of the Self or Brahma, or of their identity 9 , as being the 
only direct means of attaining the summum-bonum of human life; but it 


1 BG. III. 39 and SB. on it ( Compare also Tulsidasa’s Vinayapatrika, 198) 

2 Praudhanubhuti, 10. 

3 Charpatapanjarikastotra ( goqiguqfqqfqqgrq-; ) 

4 sbs. ii. 1.14 ( iTteTHrsrcii; ) 

sbg. vi. 36 ( srtarcrrtjJi anpqtfqjr ) 

iv. S3 ( ant .) 

5 SBS. I. 1- 4. 

6 SBS. 1.3.39 ( ) 

7 SBS. II* !.»• 8 SBG. IV. 39. 


9 SBS. II. 1. 14. 
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is neither possible nor desirable to refer to all of them here. The few that 
we have referred to are enough for our purpose. One may, however, look 
or a few more of them in Shankara’s commentary on Shvetashvatara 

Upamshad, III. 8; VI. 13; VI. 15, and on Gita, If. 39 . n. 51,. and II, 

Introduction. # 


There is, however, one thing that needs to be clearly borne in mind 
in this connection. And it is that the liberating or true knowledge of the 
identity of one’s Self with Brahma is not, with Shankara, merely a verbal 
knowledge of this identity, but an actual direct experience of it. Shankara 
has definitely distinguished between these two when he says that ‘it is 
only a few knowers, and not others who are able to acquire an exact and 
actual vision of the ultimate Reality*. A person, according to him, may 
be quite an adept in making a nice harangue on Brahma, but he may 
really lack in true insight into its real nature, and hence be subject to ' all 
sorts of attachment. Such a person is really no good. In Shankara’s own 
words he is a first-class fool and is destined to be born again and again 2 . 
What, therefore, really matters is the acquisition of an immediate and 
indubitable vision of the ultimate Reality, the Brahma, and not the mere 
verbal knowledge of it. And it is possible only when one’s mind and heart 
both are perfectly cleansed of all their impurity. So, for the sake of 
acquiring the true and direct knowledge of one’s real Self, one has to 
undergo a strict etbico-spiritual discipline and to make a sincere and 
incessant endeavour worthy of it. Such practices and endeavours as are 
essential for the acquision of knowledge are said to be the conditions or 
means of it, and they may be rightly viewed as indirect or subsidiary 
means of moksha or Self-realization. 

The means of knowledge, according to Shankara, are those 
conditions or factors which definitely tend to bring it about 8 . These 
means may at first be divided into internal or proximate 
(antaranga ) and external or remote (bahiranga) means. The 
internal means are those which are closely connected with 
knowledge, while the external ones are those which are connected with 
the desire to know, and not with knowledge directly 4 . Karma-yoga, 
comprising of sacrificial performances, etc. 8 , and unaccompanied by a 


1 sbg. iv. 34 ( anti) 

2 AP., 133. 3 SBG. IV. 38. 

4 SBS. III. 4. 27 and Bhamati on it ( . 
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desire for its fruits is, for example, and external means 1 . It is to be under¬ 
taken for the sake of the purification of one’s mind or internal sense- 
organ 3 . For, when the internal-organ ( antahkarana ) gets cleansed the 
light of the Self-knowledge shines in it 3 . One’s success in respect of the 
acquisition of knowledge depends upon the purification of one’s mind 
which in turn, is the result of such ( obligatory ) actions as are per or- 
med without a desire for their fruits*. These actions, thus, help the arousal 
of knowledge from a distance ( or indirectly ) 6 . They lead one to desire 
the acquisition of knowledge, but not directly to acquire it. Hence their 
performance has been viewed as an external or remote means o now 

ledge, and not as a direct or proximate means of it. 

The internal means of knowledge are said to be four in num er. 
The are (i) viveka, (ii) viraga, (iii) Samadamadi sbatsampat an (iv) 

MUI ” Vtoka U the discrimination between the eternal and tbe non-elernal 
It consists in ardving at the decision that •! an. by nature eternal 
.be objects of my knowledge are of ;oppos,« :nature’., Viraga^ the 
absence of desire for seen or unseen enjoyable obje , d . 

= ~ :: " 

CltT “mwtbfc?' Z no.'wi.Mraw. from .be objects of diverse sorts 

cannot be fully concentrated on it. rea n y compr j ses c f six condi- 

T ^d hi htr”dama C C , ra.i, ti.iksba, samadbi and sbraddba. The 
tipns called sbama, , P f fae jnncr 5en se organ 11 . It connotes 
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so long as one’s inner sense-organ remains restless, the nature of one's 
true Self cannot be grasped 1 . The mental visualization of objects,it is 
said, is the root cause of all evils 3 . But in order to stop one's mind from 
visualizing or desiring various objects it is essential that one should first 
control one’s sense-organs also. It is thus restraining or controlling of the 
external sense-organs which is called ‘dama’ 3 . A seeker of true knowledge, 
therefore, is required to withdraw his sense-organs from their objects 4 . 
For, such sense-organs as are allowed a free play with their objects arrest 
and take awsy one’s mind along with them, and thus prove to be a source 
of great distraction to the person concerned 8 . This withdrawal of the 
senses from their objects, when effected, is called uparati 6 , and the person 
who has become free from all desires for objects an uparata person 7 . 

Titiksha is the capacity to endure ( unmurmuringly ) all pain and 
suffering 8 . Nobody, it is true, likes or invites sorrows and sufferings, of his 
own accord. But no body, at the same time, is free from them. The 
world we live in is so complex and the machinery of our organism so 
complicated that inspite of our best precautions and the most sagacious 
medical advice, we cannot be sure of our immunity from them. It is not 
for us, the finite beings, completely to control all the elements. All that 
we can do is to contract a habit of enduring their untoward effects on us. 
To cry in cold or to writhe in heat is of no use. The more one does so, 
the greater are the pangs that one experiences. It is only the acquisition 
of the attitude of indifference or insusceptibility to them that can help us 
in retaining the peace of our mind which is so essential for the successful 
pursuit of any really worthy end of our life. And here lies the value of 
titiksha as a means of Self-realization. 


Samadhi or samadhana is the concentration of one’s mind on Sat 
or Brahma; while Shraddha is the respectful faith in the assertions of 
one’s preceptor or scriptures 0 . In a philosophy like that of Descartes 
which is founded on doubt faith, of course, can have no legitimate place; 
but by Indian thinkers in general it has been held to be a necessary condi¬ 
tion of knowledge. And there is undoubtedly a sense in recognizing its 
value for a beginner. In point of fact, faith occupies an important place 
not only in our every-day life but also in matters educational. Economy 
in learning looks to it, and progress in knowledge needs it. Imitation, 


I SBG. II. 66. 
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we may say, is essential for invention. One who has never imitated shall 
probably never invent. “Imitation and invention", as Prof. James has 
maintained, “are the two legs on which human race has historically 
walked". The progress of human civilization and the furtherance of 
human knowledge depend on both of them. The extirpation of either 
would virtually mean the crippling of human culture. But imitation, 
especially conscious, implies faith, explicit or implicit, in one who is 
imitated. Faith is, thus, not only an actual fact of human life, 
but also a very desirable aspect of it. No doubt, neither imitation nor 
faith deserves to be valued as an end of human life. But as means their 
value cannot be honestly denied. And it is as a means only that the value 
of faith has been recognized by Shankara. It is only initial faith, and not 
final faith, that has been advocated by him; it is not the faith of religion 
that goes not beyond itself, but a faith that seeks and finds its fulfilment 
in actual experience. Its only purpose is to serve an aspirant as a speedy 
and reliable guide to his ultimate goal. 

Mumukshata or Mumukshutva ( desire for one’s liberation ) is 
another essential condition of Self-realization. That desire must precede 
the attainment of every end of one’s life goes without saying. What needs 
to be made clear is the fact that it is not a half-hearted or superficial 
desire, but a genuine and firm desire only, that can prove to be really effi¬ 
cacious, especially in matters subtle and difficult to realize. Perseverance 
and tenacity of purpose are the essential accompaniments of a really 
sincere desire. Shankara has, therefore, defined mumukshata as that 
deep-seated and unsbaky active attitude of mind which is inquisitive about 
the means of one’s liberation from one’s bondage in the world. 1 As with 
Shankara one’s liberation and realization of Brahma are one and the same 
thing, an aspirant after liberation is accordingly required to desire to know 
Brahma when he has duly qualified himself for it through the acquisition 
of the four-fold sadhanas or means so for mentioned (viz., viveka, vaira- 
gya, shamadamadisadhanasampat. and mumukshutva). 2 But desire alone 
is not enough. The realization of the desire to know Brahma has got to 
be sought through proper means which according to Shankara, as according 
to Yajnavalkya of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, are Shravana, manana and 
nididhyasana. 3 Shravana here means hearing or learning, from a prece- 


1 VideAP., 9. 2 Vide SBS. I. I. J. 

3 Br. Up. II. 4. 5 and SB on it; also SBS. II. J. 14; III. 4. 38 and Tattvop^dc^ha, 
76, 77 and 82. 
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ptor and scriptures, about the nature of one’s true Self or Brahma; and 
manana means reflecting about the same through reasoning, while the 
word nididhyasana stands for meditation over what has been previously 
heard and then subjected to, and understood through, the application of 
one s own rational reflection. 1 These processes, according to Shankara, 
have got to be repeated over and over again till the knowledge of one’s 
identity with Brahma becomes quite clear and gets well-settled in one’s 
mind. 2 • . • 

In modern days distinction has sometimes been made between self- 
regarding, other-regarding, and ideal-regarding virtues. “The first arp 
conducive to the agent’s own good. The second are conducive to tlie 
good of others. The third are conducive to the realization of an ideal, 
viz. Trurh, Good, or Beauty.” 3 No doubt, this distinction is arbitrary 
and somewhat misleading too: For, as Dr. Sinha has rightly observed, 

‘ There is no hard and fast distinction between the individual good and 
the social good. The virtues which conduce to the individual good also 
conduce to the social good.” 4 Similarly the so- N calIed self-regarding virtues 
cannot be really set apart from the ideal-regarding virtues. For even if 
an ideal be pursued for its own sake, it is always an ideal of an individual 
and has therefore a necessary bearing on the virtues and good of the indivi¬ 
dual concerned. It cannot, however, be denied that some virtues are 
primarily concerned with the individual life, while others with his social 
life, arid that of the former some are more closely connected with the 
realization of one’s highest ideal than are others. For example, of the 
four cardinal virtues of Plato, viz. courage, temperance, wisdom and 
justice, temperance may be said primarily to be a virtue of individual 
life, and justice to be that of social life, while wisdom and courage may be 
viewed as being more or less equally connected with both of them. Any¬ 
way, the sadhanas or means of Self-realization, which Shankara has laid 
so much stress on, can rightly be looked upon as being Self-regarding or 
ideal-regarding virtues, for they are primarily concerned with the good 
of an individual and with the realization of the highest ideal of his own 
life rather than with the good of one’s society or humanity as a whole. 
They may therefore be said to constitute what Prof. Maitra has called 
subjective morality or psychological ethics of the Hindus,® for their main 


1 Ibid. 

3 J, N. Sinha; Ethics, p. 167. 

4 Dr. Sinha; Ethics, p« 167* 
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purpose is ‘subjective purity and inner excellence of the wilt* of individu- 
als. But it does not mean that they have no social significance at all. 
The individual good may, no doubt, be distinguished from social good as 
such, but it cannot be separated from it. In fact, social good lies in 
individual good as much as the good of individuals depends upon the 
good of the society to which they belong. A society apart from its indi¬ 
vidual members is an abstraction, and so is also social good apart from 
the good of the individuals. An individual who is good in himself is 
directly or indirectly good for society as well, just as one who is bad at 
heart or in mind cannot fail to be a bad member there*of. Whether self- 
regarding or other-regarding, virtue is after all virtue, much the same as 
evil is evil. Shankara's specific sadhanas of self realization, therefore, which 
are undoubtedly primarily concerned with an individual’s private life, 
cannot but be deemed as virtues and as such constituting an ethical aspect 
of his Brahmavada, subjective though it may be. 

Moreover, there is also that ethical aspect of Shankara’s Brabma- 
vada which can rightly be said to be objective or social in nature. 
Shankara, like all other orthodox philosophers of India, has definitely 
recognized the value of those actions which are technically called Sadha- 
rana and varnashrama dharmas. The sadharana or general dharmas are 
“the common duties of man, the duties that are obligatory on all men 
equally, irrespective of individual capacity, social status, nationality, or 
creed.” 1 They mainly comprise of satya ( speaking the truth ), asteya 
(refraining from theft), akrodha (restraint of anger), kshama (forgiveness), 
dhairya (steadfastness), shaucha (cleanliness of thought, speech, action 
and body), dhi (wisdom), vidya (learning), ahimsa (refraining from injury 
to sentient creatures), brahmacharya (sexual purity or abstinence), an 
the like. 2 The varnashrama or vishesha dharmas are the duties whic 
are relative to one’s station and status in society. That both these types 
of duties, sadharana and vishesha, are predominantly social in nature 
cannot but be admitted. As Prof. Maitra has said they ‘together consti¬ 
tute the objective morality of the Hindus, i. e , morality as^represente in 
a code of external acts and requiring outward conformity. 8 

It is true that Shankara has not incorporated these duties in his 
specifically mentioned direct means of Self-realization, but it is not 
because he did not envisage them as being essential for the realization of 


1 The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 1* 

2 lfcid. p. 8, 10; and Manusmriti, VI. 92 and X. 63. 3 Ibid. p. 4. 
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this end, but because they are, according to him, binding on all persons 
alike. Whether a man aspires after Self-realization or not, he has as man 
to perform all his duties, sadharana as well as vishesha. The performance 
of these duties is a necessity of good human life itself. One who trans¬ 
gresses them cannot, according to Shankara, attain even finite happiness 
here or here-after, nothing to say of attaining the absolute bliss of Self- 
realization. Shankara has fully endorsed the Katha-Upanishad-view that 
one who has not peifectly ceased to do, or rather to thick of doing, evil 
deeds and whose mind is not perfectly pure and at peace, cannot obtain his 
true self through knowledge. 1 Cbittashuddhi or purification of mind is as 
essential for knowledge as knowledge itself is, for Self-realization; and 
this purification of one’s mind, according to Shankara, can be effected 
only through the performance of one’s duties for their own sake, or for 
the sake of God. 8 The disinterested performance of these duties, there¬ 
fore, has been regarded by him as a remote or mediate condition of Self- 
realization, and not as one that can directly lead to it. Moreover, the 
fact that Shankara did recognize the due moral worth of our aofions also 
follows from his unquestioned belief in the doctrine of karma. But before 
we take up his recognition of this doctrine and of the varnashrama-dhar- 
mas (under the beading of One’s Station in life and its duties), let us 
devote some space to the consideration of his rejection of what is known 
as the doctrine of co-ordination or synthesis of knowledge and action. 

V—Jnana-karma-samuchchayavada (doctrine of the combination of knowle¬ 
dge and action) 

According to Shankara, as we have already seen, the propounding of 
Brahma is the central theme of all the Upanishadic texts, and jnana or 
direct vision of one’s identity with Brahma, the only direct means of one’s 
liberation from bondage. The performance of any action or actions 
whatsover cannot, in his opinion, prove equal to this task. Moksha 
or liberation, which is with Shankara the same as the being of Brahma 
(Brahmabhavashcha moksbah), is an ever-accomplished eternal fact, 8 and 
not something created anew, acquired afresh, or modified. 4 It cannot 
therefore, be brought about by means of actions, unless they be mediated 
by the direct knowledge of Brahma, the absolute Reality. Actions, especi¬ 
ally when they are disinterested, may pave a part of the way to it, but 
they cannot constitute that part of the way which directly leads to it. 


1 Katha Up. 1.2. 23, and SB. on it. 

2 SBG. II. 48, 51; IX. 27; XVIII. 23. 

S SB. Tati. Up. I. 11 fa *ftST:) : SBS - *• 1* 4. 

4 Ibid. 
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for, their effect is always seen to be either the creation, or modification, 
or change or obtainment of scmethirg, 1 but Moksha or Brahma is none 
of these. 2 Sbankara has therefore categorically denied the efficacy of the 
karmas or actions as direct and exclusive means of moksh, 3 Not only 
this, he has also vehemently criticized the doctrine of jnana-karmasamu- 
cbchaya, according to which “works (karma) and knowledge (jnana) are 
equally contributory to, i. e., coordinate' causes of, Moksha." 4 This, for 
example, is the view of the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas, ibe Ramanujists, etc.’’ 5 

According to them “.unconditional scriptural works are to be duly 

accomplished even when knowledge has arisen. They supplement knowle¬ 
dge by training the individual todisinterestedness and dispassion. Such 
dispassion with the knowledge of the vanity of things temporally quenches 
the will-to-live according to the Nyaya-vaisheshikas and thereby leads to 
freedom of Self. According to Ramanujists dispassion is an aid to divine 
knowledge which by attaining its consummation in Faith and Prema or 
Love secures freedom by subduing individual self-will and reconciling the 
individual to the will of the Lofd,’ 0 

But according to Shankara it is vidya or jnana alone which can 
effect one’s moksha or liberation from bondage. It needs no auxiliary to 
supplement its wo'rk. Disinterested performance of one’s duties or their 
dedication to God is, no doubt, admitted by him as being subsidiary to 
knowledge, in so far as it purifies the mind of the aspirant and thereby 
prepares the ground for the arousal of emancipating knowledge of one’s 
identity with Brahma; but its values as a direct means of moksha is not 
acceptable to him. The Samuchchaya or co-ordinate combination of 
karmas with jnana, Shankara says, is not tenable, because, in the first 
place, there is opposition between their causes, natures, and effects (hetu- 
svarupaphalavirodhat) and secondly because, like the knowledge and 
ignorance of a rope, their co existence is not possible (sahasambhava- 
nupapatteh). 7 The cause of a karma is attachment, while that of jnana, 
non-attachment; karmas are jada (bereft of consciousness) in nature, 
while jnana is self-shining like light; the fruit or effect of karmas is abhy- 
udaya (prosperity), while that of jnana, moksha; Knowledge does not 
require ‘karma’ or anything else to supplement it because its effect is 


1 SB. Tait. Up. I. 11. 2 SBS. 1.1.4. 

3 SBS. IV. h 13. 4 The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 281. 

5 Ibid. p. 282. 6 The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 279. 

7 SB. Isha Up., 18; See also SBG. XVIII. 66JII. id; III. 1 (Intro.); SB. Kena Up. 

(Intro.). 
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definite and certain. 1 Just as darkness cannot help light in doing its 
work, so also karma cannot be conceived to help jnana in its woWc. No 
help is ever rendered by one’s antagonist. 2 And the antagonism between 
karmas and jnana (deeds & knowledge) is evidenced by the fact that while 
the former necessarily involve the feeling of egoity on the part of their 
doer, the latter is accompanied by the absence of that feeling* 3 Moreover, 
an action or karma is dependent upon its doer, it may be performed or 
not performed or performed otherwise; but knowledge, on the other hand, 
is dependent upon the objects known. 4 5 In its case there is no freedom to 
the person concerned. If the object is there and the person concerned 
has the necessary means of knowiog it, he must know it as it is Shankara 
therefore holds that the samuchchaya (combination) of jnana and karma 
cannot be established, 6 7 for their opposition is as unshakable as a mountain. 6 
But it does not mean that he discredits karmas altogether. Karmas, 
according to him, have their own place and value. And that it is so we 
have already seen, and shall further see in connection with his doctrine 
of deeds and varnashramadharmas. Let us, now, proceed to them. 

VI—Karmavada or the Doctrine of Deeds 

The word ‘Karma’ is derived from the Sanskrita root ‘Kri’ which \ 
means to do (or to perform an action). Thus, the etymological meaning 
of this word is ‘what is done’ or ‘an action that is performed/ And as 
an action may be either physical or mental, the broad sense of the word 
‘Karma’ includes both the physical and mental activities indiscriminately. 
Though in Vcdic times the word ‘Karma’, as it has been observed by Dr. 
DasGupta, was “restricted to the performance of Vedic sacrifices, ,>7 and 
though it is generally taken in its narrow sense of physical or bodily 
activities only, there seems to be no reason why its meaning should be 
in any way restricted. Our thoughts and desires which are mental activities & 
are as much an expression of our character as our overt deeds are> and 
psychologically they leave behind them as enduring and potent impressi- 


1 Upadeshasahasri (Padyabhaga) I. 10. 

2 Ibid. I, 11 (Ramatirtha-vyakhya). 
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ons on our mind as our bodily actions may be said to do. In fact, it is 
our thoughts, desires, and mental attitudes themselves which make us 
perform this or that overt deed. 1 And that is probably why the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanisbad and Sbrimadbhagavadgita speak of desires and mental 
attitudes respectively as being the essential constituents of an individual s 
personality. 2 As a matter of fact, the advocates of the doctrine of karma, 
as we shall shortly see, do not restrict it to this or that type of actions, 
but apply it to both physical and mental actions alike. 

To state it briefly, the Law of Karma means that all persons reap 
what they sow. According to it our voluntary actions as well as our 
thoughts and desires, etc , are never lost to us. Their retribution is sooner 
or later bound to be experienced by us. We are reaping the fruits of our 
own deeds, performed by us in our previous birth or births, in our present 
life, and the actions of our present life will inevitably bear their fruits in 
our life or lives to come. In the words of Dr. DasGupta, “The law of 
karma is almost universally regarded as an ethical law by which eac ** 
person was bound to reap the good and bad effects of his deeds. 3 The 
fruits of the good or bad actions performed by a person have got to be 
necessarily reaped by him; they will not wear out without being expe¬ 
rienced by him even in millions and billions of years. 4 That mountain, that 
sky, that ocean, or, that heaven does not exist where one does not reap 
the fruits of one's own actions. 5 As Hume has put it, the Law of Karma 
is generally understood to say that ‘according to one’s good or bad acti¬ 
ons in this life one passes at death into the body of a higher or lower 
being.’® It is, however, not necessary that the consequences of our present 
karmas should accrue to us in our next life or lives only, or that, 
according to this law, our present actions can, under no circumstances, 
bear their fruits in our present life. Some of our actions may bear 
their fruits -in the present life also, especially if they are too 
potent to do it. 7 The doctrine of deeds as such does not preclude the 
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possibility of the retribution of one’s actions here and now, although it 
generally refers to those fruits of actions which human beings are called 
u Pon to taste in their future births. Whether it is our actions of 
previous births or those performed in the present life that are to determine 
°ur present joys and sufferings depends upon their relative strength. They 
fight each other like two rams, of which it is the stronger one that comes 
out victorious. 1 Thus the advocates of Karmavada do not refuse-to- 
believe in the here-and-now efficacy of human actions. Shankara, for one, 
at least did not deny it. On the other hand, he fully endorsed the Gita 
view that in this world of men one’s (sincere and strenuous) efforts are 
soon followed by success. 2 

According to Shankara, the gross body, no doubt, gets dissolved after 
the death cf an individual; but the jiva a’org with its fine or subtle body 
migrates to this or that region and then again obtains a body befitting it 
in accordance with its past thoughts, desires and deeds 3 . The acquisiop 
of a good or a bad body results from one’s own actions 4 . A deed* perfor¬ 
med by a person never fails to bear its fruit 5 . It is especially the thoughts 
and desires entertained by a person at the time of his death which deter¬ 
mine the nature of his next body®. Verily the actions are the cause of the 
movement of the world-wheel 7 . Through the performance of good actions 
a person goes to good regions such as heaven; but if his actions have been 
bad, he will get a hellish place or body to reside in, while the balancing 
of good and bad actions makes one to reincarnate again as man 8 . Th© 
physical body which is the abode of both pleasant and unpleasant experi¬ 
ences is obtained by a person through his own actions 9 . Shankara has, 
therefore, admonished us not to lament our present lot, but to. reconcile 
ourselves to it; for, we are ourselves, through cur own actions, responsible 
for it 10 . 


1 Yogavasislitha, II. 6 . 10 ( gf) g3lfeR * STOleT ) 
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. Such actions of one's previous birth or births as have begun to bear 
their fruits are called prarabdha karmas or simply prarabdha 1 2 . But some¬ 
times man’s present good and bad experiences also are designated by this 
word 8 , simply because they are the effects of one’s own prarabdha karmas 
themselves. And in fact there seems to be nothing wrong in it. For, an 
effect being only a manifested form of its cause may be spoken of in 
terms of its cause itself. So it has rightly been observed by Swami 
Vivekananda when he says that the word ‘karma' ‘'sometimes means the 
effects, of which our past actions were the causes” 3 . 

The Prarabdha or ‘daiva’ of Hindus has, therefore, got to be distin¬ 
guished from the‘fate'of the Christians and from the ‘Qismata* of the 
Islamic culture. As the Christians and the Muslims do not believe in the 
previoushlrtbs and actions of an individual, their ‘fate’ and ‘Qismata’ 
respectively are imposed upon them from outside. They must be borne for 
such is the will of their Creator. The Hindu’s ‘Prarabdha’, on the other 
baifd, is a creation of one’s own aptions. There is no ‘Prarabdha’ or 
“daiva* apart from one’s own previously performed actions 4 . It can be 
equally made or marred. A person is himself responsible for it. The ’fate’ 
and ‘Qismata’ are something horrible, something against which our moral 
consciousness definitely militates. But the idea of ‘prarabdha’ in the form 
of the retribution of our own deeds is quite in keeping with the demand 
of our sense of justice, and hence not at all appalling. It does not make us 
feel helpless as the notion of fate or Qismata does. On the other hand, 
it tends to infuse courage in us and to tone down the evil effects of our 
losses of various sorts and to keep up our spirits in disheartening condi¬ 
tions; “Though the notion is repellent to western minds as a rule, there 
is no doubt that to us in the East”, as it has been rightly said by Shri 
S. S. Suryanarayana, “it brings a great deal of comfort and consolation” 5 . 
That Karma-vada has a salutary effect on the lif^of a sincere believer in 
it cannot reasonably be denied. To put it in Prof. Max Muller’s words, 
“its influence on human character has been marvellous. If a man feels 
that what, without any fault of his own, he suffers in this life can only be 
the result of some of his own former acts, he will bear his suffering with 
more resignation, like a debtor who is paying off an old debt. And if he 
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knows besides that in this life he may by suffering not only pay off his old 
debts, but actually lay by moral capital for the future, he has a, motive 
for goodness” 1 . And that it must be really so is apparent from Shankara's 
own words when he says that ‘a person should perform only good actions 
and should acquire only good knowledge, etc, because it is the knowledge, 
actions and wisdom of bis own previous life which are the means of his 
attaining a subsequent body and its enjoyments’ 2 . 

One may, however, ask the question; ‘how can the deeds of a 
person’s past birth bear fruit in his present life which is separated rom 
the previous one by.a wide gulf of unknown time existing between them 
Of course, to one who does not believe in the immortality of soul an in 
the enduring nature of its impressions this question may present an-insur¬ 
mountable difficulty. But to Shankara, as to so many other thinkers in 
India, it is so easy to answer this question. According to hina a out 
experiences, volitional or otherwise, leave their traces or impressions wit 
us. The actual experiences are, no doubt, passing occurrences. But their 
after-effects, it is believed, remain with us and enter deep into our inner 
psychical self from where they continue to play an important part in 
determining our future behaviour and experiences too. No experience, 
good or bad, is lost for ever. In some form or the other it continues to 
be retained, if not on the conscious level, at least in the deep and dark 
unconscious regions of one's mind. 

Freud, the famous psycho-analyst of dreams, seems to have rightly 
compared the unconscious mind to the deep waters of an ocean while 
the conscious mind to its visible surface only. And in view of what he 
and others-of his school of thought have said about the potency of our 
unconscious desires it does not seem to be impossible that the 'samsa- 
karas’ or impressions of one’s actual deeds or desires should continue to 
remain with one even after the dissolution of one's gross body. Our inabi¬ 
lity to remember them cannot certainly be urged as a proof of their 
absence. For, as Freud has shown, they are there even when they cannot 
be recalled. It is true, no doubt, that the psycho-analysts do not say any*, 
thing about soul’s existence here or here-after. Really speaking, to do so 
is beyond the scope of psychology as it is now understood. But what the 
psycho-analysts have maintained about our present psychical life may 
undoubtedly be urged as a fact that at least points to the possibility of 
the retention of our ‘samskaras’ even after the dissolution of the present 
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gross body. If the subtlety and vastness of one’s mind is really so great 
as Freud has pictured it, and if the retention of the repressed or suppres¬ 
sed desires even of one’s early childhood is not an enigma but a proved 
fact, why should the retention of one’s vasanas or samskaras of previous 
birth be inconceivable for one who believes in the transmigration of an 
immortal soul, possessed of a subtle body, not made of gross elements but 
of an extremely super-fine stuff, which is capable of existing apart from 
and independently of the gross-body ? Any way, Shankara at least did 
not entertain any doubt about it. His inference of One’s previous birth 
and its impressions from the contents of one’s experiences in a dream- 
state, in fact, seems very much like Freud’s own procedure of probing 
into one’s repressed desires on the basis of the analysis of one’s dreams. 
As he says, one’s previous birth is indicated by one’s experiencing or 
seeing in dreams such objects as are not seen or experienced in one’s pre¬ 
sent waking-life. Dreams being due to ‘vasanas* and not arising out of 
one’s sense-contact with external objects, and vasanas in turn being 
possible only of such objects as have been actually experienced, it seems, 
Shankara says, quite reasonable to posit their experience either in the 
present life itself or in a previous birth of the person concerned 1 . The fact 
that persons begin to take instinctive delight in certain things from their 
very infancy is also, to Shankara, an adequate indication of their previous 
births and of the fact of their old vasanas sticking to them in the form of 
their vague impressions or sarasakaras 2 . Endorsing the view of a certain 
smriti Shankara has explicitly maintained that “To whatever actions 
certain of these animated beings had turned in a former creation, to the 

same they turn when created again and again.influenced by them they 

proceed; hence a certain person delights in actions of a certain kind” 3 . 
It is in keeping with one’s samsakaijas and ‘vasanas’ that one is driven on 
to this or that form of existence here or elsewhere 4 . 

But ‘vasanas’ or ‘samsakaras’ alone, as Shankara has rightly believed, 
are not enough. They being ‘jada’ ( unconscious ) cannot by themselves 
prove equal to the task of taking a person to that place or body which he 
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has earned through his deeds and desires. Shankara, therefore, like Kant, 
has postulated God’s mediation to make it possible for the Law of 
Karma to operate. God, according to him, is the distributor of the fruits 
of persons’ actions to them 1 . It is He who synthesizes happiness with 
virtue and sufferings with vice. The Jains, the Buddhists, the Mimam- 
sakas, and some followers of the Samkhya System too, do not, of course, 
feel the necessity of positing God even for this purpose. For them the 
Law of Karma itself is quite enough to do this work. But according to 
Shankara a non-intelligent thing, like the Law of Karma, is not, without 
the guidance of an intelligent ruler, capable of performing the complicated 
task of bringing about harmony between the different deeds of different 
persons on the one hand and their appropriate fruition on the other 8 . A 
moral law, as the Law of Karma is, looks to an end or purpose. And its 
having a purpose or looking to an end is not, in the opinion of Shankara, 
possible without there being an intelligent guide of it 8 . He has therefore 
viewed this law as operating under the universal lordship of the omnis¬ 
cient and omnipotent God, and not by itself 4 . So, for Shankara, believ¬ 
ing as he does in enduring subtle bodies of immortal souls, in the inexor¬ 
able Law of Karma, and in the omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent 
Lord, there is no difficulty pertaining to the question ‘how can actions 
of one’s previous birth bear their fruits in one’s present or future birth ? 

One may, however, come forward and urge that *if karmas, both 
past and present, do not fail to bear their fruits, they will give rise to 
birth after birth and will thus make moksha or liberation from bondage 
impossible. For, in order to live a person must act 6 , and as a result of 
his actions he must have birth and life again and again’. But with 
Shankara there is no difficulty oh this account as well. According to him 
the actions of that person alone who is impelled to perform them by a 
desire for their fruits and who identifies himself with his body and mind, 
etc., are capable of keeping him in bondage 8 . Even actions of binding 
nature cease to bind him who performs them wit^ a cognition of equa¬ 
lity 7 . The karmas bind those persons only who feel that they are doers 


1 SBG. VII. 22; VIII. 9; IX. 17 ( snfblTqt frmar ) ; 

SBS. III. 2. 38 ( qssi gKTRhfa ) 

2 Vide SBS. II. 2. 1. 3 Vide SBS. II. 2.1. 

4 Vide SBG. VII. 12. 5 BG. III. 5; III. 8, and XVIII. 11. 

6 SBG. 11.47 ( q<j T f§ .^ ) 

7 SBG. II. 50 ( Sf?6|mtqT?tifq.) 
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and who experience a desire for their performance and fruits 1 . One who 
is unattached to their fruits and is free from the feeling of egoity is not 
bound down by them 2 . Shankara has fully endorsed the Gita view that 
true knowledge burns the seeds of all actions 3 , and that the actions 
sincerely dedicated to God also lose their potency of binding their doer 4 . 
So, the Law of Karma, it is believed, does not operate in the case of the 
knowers of Brahma. 3 6 

As to the origin and antiquity of the Law of-Karma Dr. DasGupta 
has observed*that it “had its origin in the belief in the magical efficacy 
of the sacrificial performance, and that ‘the substitution of all kinds of 
deeds for sacrificial ones was an easy thing in the process of time, and the 
unalterability of efficacy that was associated with sacrificial deeds was thus 
easily transferred to deeds in general” 8 . According to Prof. Hume this 
doctrine of deeds is not found in Rigveda. He says that “It is note-worthy 
that in the Rigveda the eschatology consisted of a belief in a personal 
immortality in the paradise of gods. After a preliminary sign of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis in the Atharva-Veda, the notion first makes 
its definite appearance in the Shatapath-Brahmana” 7 . There is, however, 
ample evidence to show that the sages and seers of the Upanishads were 
fully conversant with the doctrine of karma exactly as we now understand 
it 8 . Hume has himself admitted that the sages of the Upanishads had 
‘the belief that, the thoughts and deeds of one earthly life will have their 
fruition in a subsequent embodiment in the physical world (after an inter¬ 
val in excarnate existence)’ 9 . Thus we see that the belief in the full-fledged 
Law of Karma is at least as old as the Upanishadic culture, if not older. 
And the Jains and the Buddhists had entertained it at least some twelve 
centuries before the days of Shankara. Shankara’s elucidation of it, while 
considerably different from the hetero-dox view of it, is in perfect conso- 


1 ibid. iv. 12 ( " fatqfcr) 

2 Ibid VII. 12. 3 BG. IV. 37, 19 and SB. on them. 

4 Vide SBG. IX. 27, 28. 

5 Vide AP., 9!, 92, 93, 97 and 99; SBS. IV. 1. 14, 15; Br. Up. VI. 2. 15; Prashna 

Up. I. 10; Mund. Up. II. 2. 8; Katba Up. III. 15; Shvet. Up. I. 7; Chh. Up. 
IV. 14. 3 and SB. on them. 

6 Indian Idealism, p, 3. 

7 An Outline of the Phil, of the Up., p. 54. 

8 See Chh. Up. V. 10. 7; Katba Up. V. 7; Mund. Up. I. 2. 7, 9, 10, 12; III, 2. 2; 
Isha Up. 3; Br. Up. IV. 4.5-6; VI. 2. 16. 

9 An Outline of the Phil, of the Up., p. S3. 
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nance with the ancient sages’ view of it. The Jains and the Buddhists 
have no belief in God, and the latter in no permanent soul as well; but 
Shankara like the sages of the Upanishads believes in both of them. 

As a matter of fact, permanence of soul is as necessary a postulate 
of the Law of Karma as God is. For, unless permanence is conceded to 
the soul, the Law of Karma loses all its significance. If the. enjoyments 
and sufferings of our present life are viewed as being the necessary conse¬ 
quences of our own actions of previous births we must have existed prior 
to this life to have performed them. Similarly we must continue to exist 
after the dissolution of the present gross body, birth after birth, so that 
our deeds performed in this life and in the subsequent ones may not go 
unretributed. To believe in the Law of Karma is thus to believe in a 
beginningless and endless soul. The belief in its immortality alone is not 
enough. The belief in an immortal but created soul cannot be justified. In 
the words of Shri Aurobindo the Christian conception of the created but 
immortal soul involves “two paradoxes which need more justification 
before they can ever be accorded any consideration, first, the hourly crea¬ 
tion of beings who have a beginning in time but no end in time, and are, 
moreover, born by the birth of the body, but do not end by the death of 
the body; secondly, their assumption of a ready-made mass of combined 
qualities, virtues, vices, capacities, defects, temperamental and other 
advantages and handicaps, not made by them at all through growth, but 
made for them by arbitrary fiat, if not by law of heredity—yet for which 
and for the perfect use of which they are held responsible by their 
creator” 1 . Moreover, “If the soul was created to animate the body, if it 
depended on the body for its coming into existence, it can have no reason 
or basis for existence after the disappearance of the body. It is naturally 
to be supposed that the breath or power given for the animation of the 
body would return at its final dissolution to its Maker. If, on the contrary, 
it still persists as an immortal embodied being, there must be a subtle or 
psychic body in which it continues, and it is fairly certain that this psychic 
body and its inhabitant must be pre-existent to the material vehicle : it is 
irrational to suppose that they were created originally to inhabit that 
brief and perishable form; an immortal being cannot be the outcome of 
so ephemeral an incident in creation. If the soul remains but in a disem¬ 
bodied condition, then it can have had no original dependence on a body 
for its existence; it must have subsisted as an unembodied spirit before 
birth even as it persists in its disembodied spiritual entity after death” 8 . 


1 The Life Divine, Vol. II* p. 686. 

2 The Life Divine, Vol. II. p. 687. 
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If the immortality of the soul is a postulate of morality* as Kant 
believed, its fceginninglessness is no less a postulate of it. If the sense of 
justice in us, or Kant’s Practical Reason, requires that our good and bad 
actions should have their proper reward and punishment respectively, if 
not in this life, in a life to come after the dissolution of the present body, 
it is also the voice of the same Practical Reason, or Sense of justice, that 
our present joys and sufferings also must be the rewards and punishments 
of our own deeds performed by us prior to coming into existence in the 
present body. So the doctrine of deeds rightly presupposes both the 
beginnioglessness and immortality of the soul. And the belief in this 
doctrine seems to be quite rational* 

In the first place, this doctrine seems to be a corollary of the Law 
of Causation itself, and is quite in conformity with the Law of Conserva¬ 
tion of Energy as well. It “fits in with our attempts at a harmonious 
understanding of the natural world. In the desire to resolve the elusive 
problem of change we light upon the dogma of causality that nothing 
occurs without a cause, that the same cause has the same effect and that 
the same effect has the same cause. Quite in comformity with this is the 
devout belief that virtue triumphs, while vice fails, and that any appea¬ 
rance to the contrary can and should be accounted for by tracing each 
triumph or failure sufficiently far back to our appropriate virtue or vice’ 1 . 
The Law of Karma “is a mere extension of the reign of law and the 
postulate of causation to the sphere of human conduct — a natural corol¬ 
lary of the belief that nothing in the universe is a matter of chance and 
caprice” 2 . If the Law of Causation universally holds good of all the 
phenomena of nature why should one not be justified in extending its 
application to the realm of the moral world ? Moreover, as Prof. Max 
Muller has rightly observed “The belief that no act, whether good or 
bad, can be lost, is only the same belief in the moral world as our belief 
in the preservation of force is in the physical world” 3 . “If all force is 
indestructible why should moral force be an exception ?” 4 To Shankara, 
it seems, the indestructibility of moral force is as good a fact as the indes¬ 
tructibility of any other force. While finding it to be unreasonable to 


1 Philosophical Quarterly, April, 1910, p. 81 ( ‘Karma and Fatalism* by S. S. 
Suryanarayan ). 

2 Ibid. April, 1932, p. 72 ( ‘Sanatana Dharma’ by Prof. N. Venkataraman ). 

3 TLVP., p. 165, 

4 Philosophical Quarterly, *pril, 1932 ? p. 72 ( <§anatana Pharipa’ by Prof. N, 
V$nkataraman )* 
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reconcile himself to the ideas of ‘kritavipranasha and akritabhyagama* 
( i. e. destruction of what has been done and the accruing of what has not 
been done by a person ) 1 , he is at once a believer in the Law of Conserva- 
fcion of force and in the Law of Causation. 


Secondly, the Law of Karma meets a clear demand of moral reason. 
As Mr. Mackenzie has rightly observed, “We naturally think that a man 
should be rewarded according to his deeds. And this idea seems to have 
a rational justification. The viituous man is fighting on the side 
of human progress, and we feel it natural to expect that the gods will 
fight with him, and that his labours will prosper. The vicious man, on 
the other hand, is fighting against the gods, against our ideals of right; 
and it seems unnatural and unreasonable that his course should prosper. 
If for a time the virtuous man is unsuccessful, we yet feel bound to 
believe that his ultimate reward cannot ‘be dust.’ On the other hand, if 
the wicked for a time seems to flourish, we cannot help believing that his 
triumph is ephemeral, that in the long run the wages of sin must be 
death. 2 * As a matter of fact, our mind militates against the idea of 
inappropriate return, or of no return at all, of our deeds. And so the 
octrine of deeds seems to be a clear verdict of our moral reason itself. 
Why should we then fight shy of acknowledging it ? If a virtuous man 
is sooner or later bound to prosper and if dust and death are, in the long 
n, to be the wages of sin, why should not our present prosperity and 
sufferings be deemed to be the reward and wages of our own past virtues 
and respect,veIy ?Is not as irrational to believe that our happiness 
think th^ 8 are . mere,y ac cidental or arbitrarily imposed affairs as is to 
good u^" 8 Wi " u,tiraate| y triumph and will bring us perfectly 
l UC . k ^ Whereas our ™tue. a re ultimately bound to lead us to destru- 
and disaster ? Do we not feel that it is sinful and unjust to inflict 

e world is founded on injustice one cannot but acquiesce in the view that 
our present joys and sorrows must both be the due consentient of 
our own past deeds. In the words of Prof. Venkataraman, « cither we 
must believe that there is no ultimate Law of Righteousness governing the 
universe, or we must conclude that the particular conditions that 8 ° 

one’s life, from its commencement, and aU the ups and downs-in the way 


1 SBG. VIII. 18 ( ai^cnTqrillT-f af4STqmq>qqfT|ITT«fl|. ) 

2 A Manual of Ethics, p. p. 428-29; §ee also Rashdall’s ‘The Theory of Go d 

And Evif, Vol. II, p. 200. 
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of success and failure, joy and sorrow, are the outcome and natural sequ¬ 
ence of prior actions that have justly earned us the particular kind of life 

and destiny, and not another.unless this claim for justice and desert 

can be satisfied, one is hound to end in moral scepticism.” 1 

Those who do not believe in the Law of Karma cannot defend their 
God, if they really have faith in one, against the charge of injustice and 
cruelty. It is the only hypothesis that can reasonably protect the fairness 
and justness of God from impairment. 2 Capricious will of God hopelessly 
fails to accord with the sense of justice in us. The fact that difficulties of 
this sort are removed by the ‘theory of pre-existence’ could not be denied 
even by Prof. Rashdall, who is otherwise not prepared to accept it. 3 

Thirdly, the Law of Karma seems to be, in Prof. Hume’s words, 
“...a most plausible philosophic explanation of instinctive knowledge and 
of dreaming and remembrance of things not experienced in this life, as 
well as of sin.these are exactly the considerations which led philoso¬ 

phers like Plato, and Christian theologians like Origen and Julius Muller 
to the belief in an existence prior to the present life.” 4 5 Of course, the 
psychologists describe instincts as ‘racial habits’; but so to describe them 
does not throw more or better light on their origin than to attribute them 
to the enduring impressions of one’s own experiences of previous existe¬ 
nce does. If the latter hypothesis is unverifiable, the former too, truly 
speaking, cannot be scientifically verified. Nevertheless the latter is 
certainly more intelligible than the former. 

That we remember nothing about our actions of previous birth or 
births is no point against the Law of Karma. When we cannot remember 
anything about the first two or three years of our present life itself what 
wonder is these if we fail to recall anything about our previous birth ? 
Moreover, if what has sometimes appeared in news-papers is true, there 
is, then, positive evidence of previous birth and of its remembrance 
too. 6 


1 Philosophical Quarterly (April, 1932), p. 73. 

2 Vide SBS. II. 1. 34-35. 

3 The Theory of Good And Evil, Vol. II. p. 345. 

4 An Outline of the Phil, of the Ups., p. 55. 

5 See The Leader’, October 1, and September 23, 1926 (the news was published 
by Shri Shyam Sunder Lai, the Station-master of Haldwani, about his four years 

old daughter who could tell a few things about her previous birth) Quoted io 
‘Karmavada aura Janmantara’ 
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VII. One's Station in Life and Its Doties 

“Human beings do not drop from the clouds. Men are born with 
particular aptitudes and in a particular environment; and they generally 
find their sphere of activity marked out for them, within pretty narrow 
limits. They find themselves fiixed in a particular station, helping to carry 
forward a general system of life; and their chief duties are connected with 
the effective execution of their work.” 1 These words of Mr. Mackenzie 
give, in a way, a beautifui exposition of the central idea of Mr. Bradley’s 
Essay‘My Station and its Duties.’Each person occupies a certain posi¬ 
tion in the society in which he lives; and each position or place in the 
society has certain duties appropriate to it. Though objective our duties 
are certainly relative to the respective functions which, by virtue of our 
different positions in the society, we are called upon to perform. In Mr, 
Bradley’s words “I and every one else must have some station with duties 
pertaining to it, and those duties do not depend on our opinion or liking. 

Certain circumstances, a certain position, call for a certain course.in 

my station my particular duties are prescribed to me, and I have them 
whether I wish to or not.” 2 

A society, though not literally an organism, is very much like it, 
and its members bear in a way a close resemblance to the organs thereof. 
We are members one of another and our individual interests are served 
in the realization of the interests of all. The interest of all, however, 
can be realized only in and through the realization of the individual 
interests. A society by itself does not exist. It exists in and through its 
individual members only. No doubt, society is something quite concrete 
and real, probably as old as the individuals themselves are, all the same 
it has no centre of consciousness of its own. Its centres of consciousness 
lie definitely within its constituent members. It is therefore through the 
conscious efforts of the individuals alone that their own well-being in 
particular and the well-being of the society in general can be realized. 
And it can be best done only when the individuals fulfil their own 
functions. 

Each individual, no doubt, has his own peculiarities and bent of 
mind. His mental make-up, no less than his physical constitution and 
facial expression, differs from that of other persons. Nevertheless, the 
individuals can be conveniently grouped into different classes. And it is 
probably in the interest of society as well as in the interest of the indivi- 


1 A Manual of Ethics, p. S72. * 

2 Ethical Studies ,p. 176 (second edition). 
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duals themselves so to group them. Plato, for one, seriously thought of 
it, and even modern psychologists who have rightly recognized the fact of 
manifold individual differences have attempted their classification into 
some types. Generally they have classified individuals into three main 
types, viz, the men of thought, the men of action and the men of feeling. 
The scientists, the philosophers, and the like, it is said, belong to the 
first type, the soldiers, generals, politicians, etc., to the second, and the 
poets, the musicians, and such others, to the third type. Some such classi¬ 
fication is really very desirable Every person is not meant for every walk 
of life. You cannot take the work of a donkey from a dog or the work 
of a dog from a donkey. A misfit in life is a failure in life. ‘To work 
along the grain’ is certainly more convenient and efficient than to work 
against it. Disappointment is the desert of one who would attempt to 
take ‘a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ Much like the different organs of 
an organism we are more fit for one job rather than for another; 

It was probably some such consideration present in the minds of 
the Vedic sages who for the first time chalked out the scheme of classify¬ 
ing persons into the well-known four Varnas, viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaishyaand Shudra. 1 The special virtues and duties of a Brahmana mai¬ 
nly consist of ‘tranquility, sense-restraint, purity of body and mind, pena¬ 
nce, forgiveness, straightness, acquisition of knowledge (both ontological 
and wordly), faith in the scriptures, and the imparting of instructions , 
those of a Kshatriya, in ‘heroism, spiritedness, fortitude, efficiency or tact, 
bravery in fighting, charity and supremacy; of a Vaishya in agriculture, 
tending the cattle, trade and commerce; while service in general is sai^ 
to be the main duty of a Shudra. 2 * * Besides this scheme of classification 
of human beings there is another scheme of their classification according 
to the distinctly marked stages of their life called ‘Brahmacharyashrama, 
Grihasthashrama, Vanaprasthashrama and Sanyasashrama, 8 each 
ashrama or stage lasting for a period of approximately twenty-five years. 
The Brahmacharyashrama is the period of preparation, both physical and 
mental, for the next three stages of one’s life. Before one can settle as a 
householder and take on his shoulders the responsibilities thereof, one 
undoubtedly needs a good deal of learning. The first period of one s 


1 Vide Rigveda; PuruBhasukta, 13 .STsflSSfltTcf) 

2 Vide BG. XVIII. 42—44 and SB. on them; Manusmriti I. 88—91, and AHIP. 

Vol. II, p. 593. 

8 Manusmriti, VI. 87. 
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life, viz.-, Brahmacharyasbrama is, therefore, to be mainly devoted to 
learning or acquision of knowledge and to the service of one's preceptor. 1 
The duties of a householder (grihastha) are really manifold and of diverse 
nature. He has not only to look to his family but also to attend to many 
social and other problems, keeping, of course, in view his own intellectual 
and moral advancement. Of all the ashramas the grihasthashrama is said 
to be the best or most important because the subsistence of persons belo¬ 
nging to the other three ashramas depends upon a grihastha or househo« 
Ider, 2 3 After grihasthashrama comes the stage of retirement (vanapras- 
tbashrama). 8 At this stage a person is required to leave his house and to 
go, along with his wife, on pilgrimage, or to live in a forest. There he 
gets more time to devote himself to the study of the scriptures and to the 
other means of self-perfection, such as forbearance, endurance, benevole¬ 
nce, kindness, and the like. 4 * And this prepares him for the fourth and 
the last stage of his life, viz., sanyasashrama or the stage of renunciation. 
A sanyasin or ascetic has to concentrate all his mind on his spiritual 
upliftment, 8 as well as on the good of others. 6 

. Both these schemes of Vamashrama-dharmas have been duly recog¬ 
nized by Shankara, 7 But so far as the knowledge of Brahma is concerned 
he has not restricted it to any particular varna (caste) or stage of life. The 
temple of his Truth is open to all. 8 “The divine inspiration is possible 
every-where and to every soul.” 9 Whosoever really hungers and thirsts 
for the darshana or vision of his true Self can have it. What is required 
is to qualify oneself for it; and, in the opinion of Shankara, any person 
belonging to any walk or stage of life may do so. The performance of 
Varnashrama-dharmas is, of course, according to him, an aid to the 
requisite means of the knowledge or vision of the universal Self or 
Brahma. 10 A person who performs the duties appropriate to his varna and 
ashrama acquires a greal moral merit. 11 The duties of one's varna and 
ashrama are said to be the means of not only one’s prosperity but also of 
the Highest Good. 18 Ordinarily, the performance of one’s varnashrama- 


1 Vide SBG. VI. 14; Manusmriti, II. 238, 182. 

2 Manusmriti VI. 89. 

3 Ibid. VI. 1. 4 Ibid. VI. 8. 5 Ibid. VI. 96. 6 SBG. V. 25. 

7 SBG. II. 31; IV. 13; XVIII. 42-45; SBS. III. 4. 38; SB. Chh. Up. II 23. 1. 

8 Vide SBS. III< 4. 36—38. 9 M. N. Sircar; Hindu Mysticism, p. 11. 

10 AP., 3 .H Tattvopadesha, 75. 

12 SBG. IV. 7 (spftq.aTFgqqfatsfqSSmw) 
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dharmas leads one to prosperity and heaven, etc. But, if it is dedicated 
to God without aiming at the acquisition of any fruit, it results in one’s 
purification; and a person whose mind and heart get purified acquires the 
necessary ability for knowledge which, in turn, becomes the means of his 
attaining the highest good of his life . 1 He who performs such actions as 
are in keeping with his inner nature obtains no sin . 2 No person, there¬ 
fore, is to think in terms of neglecting those actions which are native to 
his nature even if they apparently be of inferior type . 3 A person who 
understands his station in life correctly and performs its duties whole-* 
heartedly achieves the greatest success of his life , 4 Thus the morality of the 
actions of one’s ashrama and varna may be said to lie not so much in the 
actions themselves as in the spirit with which they are performed. In fact, 
no profession or occupation is in itself ethically good or bad. The moral 
value of a person’s professional or occupational work depends upon bow 
he does it. If he does it with all his mind and heait he is a good man; 
but if he does it half-heartedly it is not only his work but morality also 
that suffers. In the words of Prof. Muirhead “An artisan or artist or 
writer who does not do his best is not only an inferior workman but a 
bad man .” 6 The desirability of making a right choice of one’s profession 
and, then, of executing its functions to the best of one’s ability has been 
nicely expressed by Carlyle when he says: ‘know what thou canst work at, 
and work at it like a Hercules .’ 6 The entire gist of ‘Varnashrama dharmas’ 
or of ‘One's Station in life and its duties’ may be said to be contained in 
Carlyle’s another famous saying; ‘Do the duty that lies nearest thee.’ A 
person who does his work as best as he can is undoubtedly a very useful 
memberof his society of which he may be said to be as essential an 
ingredient as an organ is of an organism. The social and moral value of 
Varnashrama dharmas, therefore, cannot be questioned at all. As Prof. 
Hiriyanna has rightly observed the Varnashrama-dharmas or karmas 
“...are what are incumbent upon man in his relation to society and their 
chief value consists in the reference they involve to general well-being. As 
distinguished from Kamya-karmas which are primarily intended to serve 
the good of the individual, these emphasise his dependence upon his 
environment and point out his obligation to it. They are accordingly 


1 SBG. Intro. ## ) 

2 BG. XVIII. 47 and SB. on it. 3 Ibid. XVIII. 48 and k SB. on it. 

4 Ibid. XVIII. 45 and SB. on it. 5 Elements of Ethics, p. 47. 

6 Quoted in Dr. Sinha’s ‘Ethics' (1911), p. 164. 
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very well suited to be the means of rationalising his first impulses and 
make him altruistic by enlarging his vision. It is true that they cannot 
help him to overcome selfishness altogether; that help can be rendered* 
only by jnana or spiritual enlightenment. But their value is not the less 
on that account, for without the preliminary moral training which they 
alone can afford, there will not be the needed fitness to receive that 
enlightenment. Their value, as a means of Self-realization, may not be the 
highest, but it is the next best and that is what is meant when they are 
described as ‘aradupakaraka’ or ‘distantly conducive’ to moksha.” 1 2 In the 

words of Prof, S. K. Maitra “The Varnashramadharmas.represent a 

code of relative duties and constitute the relativistic ethics of the Hindus. 
It comprises the ethics of sociality as well as the ethics of individual 

capacity.The basis of the classification according to Ashrama...is 

the genetic view of the moral life, and the importance, psychological as 
well as ethical, of such a view cannot be too much emphasised.*’ a 

VIII Freedom of the individual souls or jivas 

As Kant rightly believed, freedom of the individual soul is as essen¬ 
tial a postulate of morality as its immortality and God are. Morality is 
as meaningless without an ‘ought’, as an ‘ought’ is, without a ‘can’. No 
person who is not free to act can rightly be held to be responsible for his 
conduct. In fact, if he has no freedom to act no conduct can really be 
called his conduct. One who believes in man’s moral responsibility cannot 
but believe in his freedom of action also. So, from what we have seen 
about Shankara's stress on morality in the form of both Sadharana and 
varnashrama dharmas it necessarily follows that he must be a believer in 
the freedom of individual persons. Moreover, his firm belief in the Law 
of Karma should leave in the minds of his readers no room for any doubt 
about his belief in their freedom of action. For, freedom of action and 
one’s responsibility for what one does are the very essence of this law. All 
Vedic prescriptions and prohibitions which Shankara has so well recog¬ 
nized will lose all their significance unless freedom of action is conceded 
to the individuals who are to be guided by them. 

There are, however, some assertions of Shankara himself which, if 
taken by themselves and without due regard to what he has maintained 
elsewhere, may be mistaken for his denial of freedom to individual human 


1 M. Hiriyanna; Intro, to Na^hkarmya-Siddhi, edited by Col. G. A. Jacob 
1925 p. p. XXI-XXII 

2 S, K. Maitra; The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 1. 
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beings. For instance, he has maintained, in his commentary on Gita, 
Adhyaya III, Shloka 33, that all persons, including the learned ones, act 
according to their nature which consists of their samskaras (impressional 
tendencies) engendered by their good and bad actions of previous life and 
manifested in the present life (without being acquired in it). And then, 
in his commentary on Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. 28, Shankara has openly acce¬ 
pted the Upaaishadic view that Ishvara (God) makes that person perform 
good deeds whom He wants to take upward from these worlds, while He 
himself causes that individual to perform wrong actions whom He wants 
to send below them. Now, both these assertions of Shankara a determi- 
nist may adduce in support of his own denial of freedom of action to an 
individual and may say that Shankara who believed in the determination 
of one’s present actions by one’s innate nature or through the agency of 
the omniscient and omnipotent Lord could not be a believer in an indivi¬ 
dual’s freedom of action. But in view of Shankara’s strong advocacy of 
the Law of Karma and of the sadharana and varnashrama dharmas, as we 
have said before, one is necessarily called upon to pause and reflect before 
one acquiesces in the view of a determinist. 

Whatever may be said in favour of a determinist’s view it cannot be 
denied that it not only cuts at the very root of morality but also comes 
into direct conflict with our feeling of freedom which our moral consci¬ 
ousness is invariably accompanied with. Either morality and moral con¬ 
sciousness will have to be viewed as mere myths or mental chimeras or 
human freedom to act shall have to be recognized as an undeniable fact. 
Whosoever stands or means to stand by morality will have to take freedom 
for his stand. Otherwise his morality will forsake him and he as a moral 
being will inevitably fall down Shankara, therefore, staunch advocate of 
morality as he is, cannot be a determinist in the strict sense. So for as 
his deterministic assertions above-referred to are concerned it may be 
said that he has himself made it clear that he does not thereby mean to 
deny the fact of individual freedom. And this we clearly find when we 
go through his commentary on shloka 34 of Gita Adhyaya III itself. I n 
fact he has himself stated the determinist’s point of view in the form of 
a rejoinder from the side of his opponent, to the end of his commentary 
on shloka 33 and then replied to it in the commentary on the following 
shloka, in order to ward off the possibility of being misunderstood for 
a determinist. The opponent’s rejoinder is. If all jivas act in accordance 
with their nature, and if there is none who has not his own nature, then, 
there remaining no room for a person to will his acts, the scriptures will 
lose all their significance and purpose. Now, Shankara’s reply to it i$ 
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that ‘what is called a person’s nature makes him undertake a particular 
act only when preceded by the feelings of attachment and averioh; and 
thereupon the person cocerned transgresses his own duties and does what 
does not belong to him. But if (lit. when) a person controls 
his attachment and aversion, he adopts the view of the scriptures and is 
freed from the thraldom of his nature.’ Thus Shankara sees in man the 
freedom to control and overpower his nature. Our impulsive tendencies 
are, no doubt, very strong, probably stronger than the mere ideal presen¬ 
tation of an end; but if an effort of strong and sincere will, as W. James 
would say, is conjoined to this ideal presentation its strength exceeds 
that of the impulsive tendency, and then the person concerned succeeds 
in doing what he thinks to be desirable in a particular situation. And 
this means that a person, though working under the influence of his 
natural tendencies, has in his essential nature the freedom to determine 
the course of his present and future career and conduct. 

As to God’s making us act rightly or wrongly Shankara, following 
Shrimadbhagavadgita, has explicitly maintained that He is perfectly equal 
to all beings and that there is none whom He hates or loves, 1 and that 
He neither makes persons do this or that deed nor does be create deeds 
for them. 3 Men, according to him, have a right to desire and act in their 
own ways; they seek the fruits of their actions and, having the right to 
act according to their respective varnas and ashramas, perform actions, 
the fruits of which they reap without much delay. 8 God is just like rain¬ 
water which makes the seeds the different persons sow to take root and 
grow. The real responsibility of sowing them lies with the persons conce¬ 
rned. And this is exactly the meaning of ‘God’s making us act rightly or 
wrongly,* If interpreted otherwise this assertion of Shankara would con¬ 
tradict all that he has maintained about not only an individual’s freedom 
to make or mar his human life but also about God's equality, justice and 
kindness,’ etc., to all creatures alike. Shankara's belief in individuals’ 
freedom cannot only be gleaned from hundreds of his assertions, 4 but is 
also found explicitly expressed in bis commentary on all the sutras from 
33 to 39 of Adbyaya II, pada 3. 


1 BG. and SBG. IX. 29. 2 Ibid. V. 14. 3 SBG. IV. 12. 

4 See SBS. I. 2. 12; I. 1. I: II. 1.2’; II. 3. 17; SB. Isba Up. 2; SB. Katba Up. 

II. 2; SBG. II. 45, 46, 61; III. 7-9, 20,25, 30, 4«, 42; VI. 5, 6, 10; Tattvopade- 
gba, 78, 79, 
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IX Is. an aspiration after the knowledge of one’s true Self or Brahma not 
possible ? 

It has been maintained here that according to Shankara the highest 
good of a person consists in the attainment of Brahmahood which is the 
same as the realization of one’s true or ultimate Self. But one may object 
to it and point out that the very aspiration after Brahma is not possible 
or that Brahma being ubiquitous the very question of its attainment does 
not arise. In fact, Shankara has himself raised and considered this objec¬ 
tion in both these forms, in the first form in his commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutra (I. 1. 1. ) and in the other in his commentary on the 
Taittiriya Upanishad ( II. 1 ). Let us see how he has tried to meet this 
objection. 

To take up the objection in its first form and put it in Shankara s 
own way, it may be urged that ‘Brahma is either known or not known. 
If Brahma is already known, it does not deserve to become an object of 
one’s desire, and if it is not known it is not possible for one to entertain 
a desire to enter into an enquiry concerning it* 1 . This argument is, how¬ 
ever, not sound. Like many other dilemmas of its kind it is, of course, 
formally valid; but its material validity may very well be challenged. It is, 
no doubt, true that there is no sense in trying to know what is already, 
clearly and perfectly, known, and also that one cannot proceed to make 
an enquiry into the nature of that thing which is not known at all. But 
it is not necessary that a thing must always be either perfectly known or 
unknown. It cannot be denied that in many cases our knowledge of things 
is rather vague, partial, or superficial. And when such is the case, there 
is certainly a room for enquiry. If Brahma were either perfectly known 
or unknown, then, of course, an aspiration after it could be ruled out of 
question. But, as Shankara has maintained, it is neither perfectly known 
nor perfectly unknown to the aspirant. Brahma, according to Shankara, 
is the very Self of all, and so it cannot be said to be altogether unknown. 
For everybody feels that he is, and no-body ever thinks that he is not 2 . 
Thus in the consciousness of our own existence the existence of Brahma 
is a familiar fact with every one of us. Moreover, the knowledge of the 
existence and nature of Brahma, Shankara has maintained, is also obtain¬ 
able from the Vedas and other scriptures which describe it as a perfectly 
and eternally pure ‘being* endowed with all knowledge, power, and so 
on 8 . This being so, it cannot be correct to maintain that Brahma is not 


1 SBS. I. I. 1. 


2 SBS. I. 1.1. 


3 Ibid. 
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known at all. But this knowledge of Brahma can certainly hot be’ said 
to be a matter of one's clear and indubitable experience, especially in" 
view of there being many conflicting opinions about the special nature bf 
the self. For instance, ‘ the Lokayatikas are of opinion that the mere 
body endowed with the quality of intelligence is the Self, others, that the 
organs endowed with intelligence are the Self; others maintain that the 
internal organ is the Self; others, again, that it is the Void; Others* again 
( to proceed to the opinion of such as acknowledge the authority of the 
Veda ), maintain that there is a transmigrating being different’ from the 
body, and so on, which is both agent and enjoyer (of the fruits of 
actions ); others teach that that being is enjoying only, not acting; others 
believe that in addition to the individual souls, there is an all-knowing, 
all-powerful Lord. Others, finally, maintain that the Lord is the Self or 
the enjoyer*’ 1 . It being so any person may reasonably ask as to what the 
true nature of his Self really is. So the aspiration after Self-realization 
pr the knowledge of Brahma, Shankara would say, is quite in conformity 
with the facts as they are, and there is nothing that bars out its possibility. 

The aspiration after the realization or attainment of One’s true Self 
or Brahma,'Shankara has shown, cannot be ruled out also on the ground 
of its ubiquity; for, inspite of the fact that Brahma is ubiquitous and the 
true Self of all, we are somehow not actually conscious of it. The attain¬ 
ment Of Brahma is dependent on one’s vision, and its non-attainment, 
on one’s non-vision of it 2 . So in view of the common non-vision of it 
one’s aspiration for having a vision thereof cannot in any way be said to 
be inconsistent with the ubiquitous nature of Brahma. 

X Is Shankara’s Brahmavada Unethical ? 

Although in view of the great stress that Shankara has explicitly 
laid on the strict performance of both the samanya and Varnashrama 
dharmas ( general and particular duties ) it is unthinkable that one would 
subject his Brahmavada to the charge of being unethical, yet there is no 
evidence lacking of such a charge against it. As an instance Of it Prof. 
Radhakrishnan has referred to Prof. Hogg’s article on *Advaita and 
Ethics’ published in 1916 in the Madras Christian College Magazine. One 
of Prof. Hogg’s charges against Brahmavada is that “On the view of the 
metaphysical identity of the individual and the Absolute.there is no 


1 Ibid. ( Tblbaut’s Trans.). 

2 sb. Tait. up. ii. i ( arresm*?*!: ) 
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warrant for ethics” in it, for, “If Brahman is all, there is no need of any 
moral endeavour” 1 . Secondly, “If all that exists is Brahman, and if the 
world of plurality is a shadow, there cannot be any real distinction bet¬ 
ween good and evil. If the world is a shadow, sin is less than a shadow. 
Wby should not a man play with sin and enjoy a crime, since they are 
only shadows” 2 . And then, according to Prof. Hume the possession of 

metaphysical knowledge about Brahma “.even permits the knower 

unblushingly to continue in ‘what seems to be much evil’, with perfect 
impunity, although such acts are heinous crimes, and are disastrous in 
their effects for others who lack that kind of knowledge’’ 8 . The second 
fault that Hume finds with Brahmavada is that of the possibility and 
likelihood of its being “misunderstood and misapplied in practice” 4 . And 
as"an illustration of it Hume has referred to the case of Virochana, the 
head of the Asuras, who misunderstood Prajapati's words about Self, and 
thereupon turned to be a follower of gross egoistic hedonism 8 . 

Now, let us consider these charges and see if there is any justifica¬ 
tion for them. To begin with Hogg’s indictment of Brahmavada, we may 
at once say that it involves a gross confusion between the ultimate and 
empirical points of view of Shankara. Frcm the foimer point of view the 
individual is, no doubt, identical with Brahma; but this identity is cer¬ 
tainly cot a fact of his actual experience. Though really infinite, and so 
always seeking this infinity consciously or unconsciously, every individual 
actually thinks himself to be a finite being. And this fact of his actually 
felt finitude has been so well recognized by Shankara that it has been 
given the importance of being mentioned in the veiy beginning -of bis, 
introduction to his celebrated commentary on the Brahma-sutras. 
Shankara has no-wbere maintained that the empirical or finite self as such 
is the same as the infinite Brahma. On the other band, he has categori¬ 
cally denied the identity of the finite self or soul as such with Brahma, 
the Absolute 6 . So long as a person feels that he is finite all the evils asso¬ 
ciated. with finitude are bound to be his miserable lot. A person may 
actually possess an invaluable treasure buried under ground, but if he 
somehow forgets that he has it, its actuality is of no good to him. It will 
be. really his, only if he clearly knows it. An emperor may experience in 

I- IP. Vol. II. p. 62t. 2 Ibid * 

3 An Outline of the Phil, of the Upanishads, p. 61. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibld ‘ 

6 sbs. ii. i. 22 ( sftraftni ) 
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8 dream that he has been dethroned and that he is now an extremely 
miserable man, and for him, so long as his dream lasts, all his actual 
wealth is as good as non-existent. If he is to enjoy his actual possessions, 
he must wake up. So also an individual person may in point of fact be 
identical with Brahma, but so long as he does not have an immediate and 
doubtless experience of that truth, bis miseries cannot come to an end. 
And it is here that moral or ethical life comes in. For, the knowledge of 
a person’s identity with Brahma, Shankara says, cannot dawn upon his 
mind until and unless he duly qualifies himself for it by leading a perfectly 
disciplined moral life. So, “the metaphysical truth of the oneness of 
Brahma”, as says Prof. Radbakrishnan, “does not in any way prejudice 
the validity of the ethical distinctions on the empirical level” 1 . From the 
empirical point of view vice and virtue, sin and saintliness, are as real as 
anything else. So long as a person sees duality his obligations are per¬ 
fectly binding on him. In Prof. Max Muller’s words, “the Vedanta philo-. 
Sophy leaved to every man a vide sphere of real usefulness and places him 
under a law as strict and *bicdjng as anything can be in this transitory 
life” 2 . 

It is true, no doubt, that for Shankara, as for the Upanishadic sages, 
the world ..is not real. But it does not mean that he regards it as a mere 
non-entUy, pr as a purely subjective experience of an individual person. 
According to him, as we have already seen, the phenomenal world is 
neither perfectly non-existent like the son of a barren woman nor even a 
purely subjective experience like an ordinary illusion or dream, but 
something quite different from all these. And in this phenomenal world 

both, evil and good are as tangible facts as others. Shankara has never 

doubted tb6 positive and negative values of man’s moral efforts and sins 
respectively, From the empirical point of view both virtues and vices 
are quite real for him', A person who does not altogether discard evil 
actions and thoughts is, according to him, incapable of obtaining ( realiz¬ 
ing ) Brahma 3 , The approach to Brahma is possible only through moral 
penance 4 . The path leading to Brahma is paved with truth ( alone J 6 . 
Though Brahma alone is the ultimate origin, ground, and support of all 
things 6 , the distinction between good and evil has got to be made exactly 
as we distinguish between the good and bad things consisting of earth 7 . 


1 IP. VoLII. p. 621. 2 TLVP.p. 161. 

S Vide Kena Up. II. 23, and SB. on it. 4 SB. Prashna Up. I. 2. 

5 Mund.'Up. III. )• 5-6; Prashna Up. I. 16; Shvet. Up. 1.16; and SB. on them, 

6 SB.Chh. Up. VI.8.4. 7 SBS. II. 3.48. 
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L,gh.,s one only, and yet we shun a fire which has consumed dead 
bodies, not anyother fire. The sun is one only; ,« we shun only that 
part of bis light which shines on unholy places, not that part which falls 
on pure ground Thus we see lha. .he ethical criticism of Brahmavada 
based either on the idea of the Oneness of Brahma or on that of the 
unreality of .he world is really based on a gross misunderstanding of it. 


Then, if Brahmavada is misunderstood it is none of its faults. All 
troths cannot be rightly understood by all. The understanding of a truth 
depends upon the necessary conditions and qualifications required for it. 
Nothing to say of the highest truth of realizing one's identity wilh Brahma, 
which requires not only a penetrating insight but also perfectly purified 
heart and mind, even mathematical and scientific truths cannot be grasped 
by all persona alike. And when a truth is not correctly and fully grasped 
there is, no doubt, a possibility of its wrong application too. Little 
knowledge, as the proverb runs, is always dangerous. ' 

In this connection it may, however, be pointed out that while it is 
only the pseudo or superficial knowledge of Brahma that may be mis* 
applied, the case with scientific knowledge is altogether different. For, 
the worst misapplication of scientific knowledge takes place only when 
it is correct to the core. All of us, who are living in the present so-called 
scientifically most advanced age, know well as to how and to vt'faat 1 extent 
the misapplication of scientific knowledge can go towards the execution 
of immoral acts, not only in the hands of erratic individuals but also in 


the hands of so-called great nations themselves. But it is certainly hot 
so in the case of the knowledge of Brahma. The knowledge of Brahma 
may be misappf&d only when it is not true knowledge;'wheireas scientific 
knowledge can be employed to achieve unworthy and abominable ends 
even when, or probably only when, it is correct. But, really speaking, 
it is no fault of knowledge itself. Knowledge as such is unquestionably a 
great intrinsic value. It is only when it falls into unworthy hands that it 
gets polluted. But, happily, true knowledge of Brahma, unlike scientific 
knowledge, can never fall j nto unworthy hands. The knowledge that 
Virochana put to wrong use was certainly not the true knowledge of 
Btahma. So far as the true knowledge of Brahma is concerned there is 
no possibility or danger of its misapplication. How can a person who 
comes to identify his self with the Self of all ever think of injuring the 
interests of others ? ‘He who sees all things in bis Self and his Self in all 


I SBS. II. 3. 48 ( Thlbaut's Trans. ). 
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things cherishe 8!n o ill-will for them’*. Prof. Max Muller has rightly said 
that the ‘mmds so engrossed with divine things as the Vedanta philoso¬ 
pher^ are not likely to fall victims to the odinary temptations of the 
world, the flesh and other powers” 2 . 

A true knower of Brahma is incapable of indulging in undesirable 

and forbidden acts. The absence of obligations for him does not mean 
that he is permitted to act as it pleases him to do. As a matter of fact; 
it is the false sense of egoity which impells a person to perform evil deeds. 
And this egoity being absent in the case of the man of perfect knowledge, 
the question of his acting as it pleases him to act does not, in fact, arise’ 8 . 
As it has been rightly maintained by Sureshvaracharya ‘yatheshtacharaoa’ 
( actings as it pleases one to act ) results from ignorance, which in turn is 
the effect of evil doings, vice or demerit. How can then that which is the 
effect of demerit be present in the effect of merit (merit and demerit being 
contradictory things) ? 4 Nothing to say of perfect knowledge which burns- 
the seeds of all desires, freedom of action is not possible even at the stage 
of aspiration for it 6 . One does not proceed to get that thing in Which one 
is uninterested. How can then an aspirant, who is uninterested in the 
material prosperity of all the three worlds, get inclined to have any parti¬ 
cular object there-in ?° When even a very hungry person does not like 
to eat poison, it is but quite natural that a sane person whose desire to 
enjoy even sweet dishes has been completely eradicated will not knowingly 
like to eat it 7 . 

11 The person who acquires the true knowledge of Brahma does not 
become blind-to the phenomenal world. He sees it, but there is a change 
in his attitude towards it. Its twinkling glamour and passing pleasures no 
longer delude and allure him. For, he is now in full possession of the 
treasure of that perfect joy which never gets abated. He is exactly like 
that man who has seen through the mystery of a mirage and therefore 
does not think of quenching his thirst in it although it may continue to 
appear to him as before. He covets no position or power. No treasure, 
however vast, valuable or beautiful it may be, can move him to act 
immorally, for he has no motive for doing so. But morally he must act, 


1 Isha Up., 6. 2 TLVP., p. 170. 

3 SBS. II. 3.48 ( ^ .BWUSfaiT: ) 

4 Naishk&rmya-Siddhi, IV. 63 ( .3TO?n>Itf circlet) 

5 Ibid. IV. 64 ( faesg.) 

6 Ibid. IV. 6$. 7 Ibid. IV. 66. 
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for so to do has become his habit, and habit is next to nature, nay, in the 
words of the Duke of Wellington, ‘ten times nature’ 1 . The knower of 
Brahma may continue to walk and talk like a layman, but he will think 
with the Upanishadic sages. His attitude towards persons and things may 
be said to be more or less like that of a physicist who, inspite of bis firm 
conviction that the ordinary notions of people about the world and its 
objects are erroneous, keeps on to deal with them in the self-same manner 
in which he used to do prior to his acquisition of the scientific knowledge. 
His social or moral behaviour is not adversely affected by his new 


knowledge. 

Thus, at no stage of his life the knower of Brahma can be guilty of 
the subversion of moral laws. He obeys them both when he is a. seeker 
of knowledge and when he has acquired it. As a seeker of knowledge he 
has got to obey them, for without doing so, he knows, he cannot succeed 
in his mission. And when his goal has been reached he abides by them, 
for, in the first place, he has then no motive to transgress them, an 
secondly because his good habits by that time get so well formed that be 
cannot but act in keeping with them. He will not indulge in or 1 en 
acts for, forbidden acts had already been given up by him before the 
knowledge of his identity with Brahma dawned upon his mind. One may 
fall into a well or thorns in the darkness of night, but when the sun has 
risen in its full glory there is no cause for one’s falling into it*. Moreover, 
bis Self-realization or direct experience of his essential identity with the 
Self of all makes him regard not only his neighbours but also distant 
human beings as his very Self. How can he then ever think m terms of 
injuring their interest or of doing anything immoral ? One with whom 
the “feeling of a common interest, nay, of the oneness or solidarity of 
the human race” is, as Prof. Max Muller says, “most natural , is incapa¬ 
ble of encroaching upon the rights of others. To act.immorally ,s out of 

question for him. / ^ 

„ is true that Shankara, like Sbrimadbb.ga..dglta and the Upaoi- 

It IS true in . . of <karroas » for the possessor of 

shads, speaks|0 « d a , so of his freedom from sin", but that la not 
tantamount*(^granting him a licence to do whatever be likes. I. simply 
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means that, having realized the highest ideal of his life, there is now 
nothing in this world or outside it that would present itself to bis mind 
as an end yet to be realized, and that whatever he now does he does with 
perfect unattachment to it. But he shall not act immorally at all, for such 
desires as make a man act immorally he has none. He seeks no power, 
no position, no possession or progeny, as a matter of 4 fact, no personal 
end whatsoever 1 2 . For the sake of what, then, will he trouble himself ? 3 
This, however, does not mean that he will not act at all. Without acting 
no person can ever live 3 . So, if the knowcr of Brahma lives at all he must 
act. But his acts will always and automatically be for common good 4 * . 
He will always act morally for so to do has become a part and parcel of his 
nature. Whether he desires it or not, he cannot help acting according 
to his nature 8 . So, he will act morally even without feeling any obliga¬ 
tion or necessity for it 6 . For the world as a whole Herbert Spencer’s 
concept of Absolute Ethics may ever remain an Utopia; but for the 
knower of Brahma it is an already accomplished fact. For us the mere 
knowledge of the distinction between the right and wrong may not be 
enough to act rightly; but in the case of a Brahmavetta ( knower of 
Brahma ) the Socratic saying that ‘virtue is knowledge* seems to be quite 
true. He is moral throughout his life. He is moral as an aspirant; he is 
moral as an adept. Morality, in fact, is the very soul of Brahmavada. 
In it, in the words of Prof. Max Muller, ‘we find ethics in the beginning, 
ethics in the middle and ethics in the end’ 7 . 

XI The Comprehensiveness of Shankara’s Ethics : 

The greatest merit of Shankara’s ethical view consists in its compre¬ 
hensiveness. Although, strictly speaking, it cannot be designated as any 
of the modern ethical theories called Rationalism, Hedonism, Perfectio¬ 
nism and Value-theory; yet, if taken in its entirety it may be definitely 
viewed as containing some or the other characteristic feature or features 
of all of them. Let us briefly see how. 

To begin with rationalism it may be confidently said that according 
to its most out-spoken advocate, viz, Kant, the true morality of a person 


1 Br. Up. IV. 4. 22. 
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or act lies in the right direction of one's will, and not in its outward 
achievements. Good will, with Kant, is ‘the only jewel that shines by its 
own light’, and so is ‘duty for duty’s sake’ his only moral cry. And 
Shankara also, we may say, is a strong advocate of ‘duty for duty’s sake’ 
principle of morality. As we have already seen, he is a perfect believer 
in the Gita view called ‘anasaktiyoga’, which simply means disinterested 
performance of one’s duties. We are, according to it, not to look to the 
fruits-of our actions, but simply to peform them if it is our duty so to do 1 . 
No doubt, Kant’s ethical formula of ‘duty for duty’s sake’ has been criti¬ 
cized mainly on the ground of its being an abstract and contentless for¬ 
mula 2 , but that is a different thing, and has nothing to do with the fact of 
its common advocacy by Kant and Shankara both. So far as the value of 
disinterested actions is concerned, it cannot be denied that both Shankara 
and Kant duly recognized it, in so far as they equally believed in.the ulti¬ 
mate good of such actions accruing to the persons concerned 3 . To both 
of them the world seems to be so constituted that good and bad actions 
must sooner or later be followed by their appropriate rewards and punish¬ 
ments respectively, no matter whether they are consciously aimed at, or 
not. And God according to both of them is the agency which makes this 
adjustment between one's actions and their retribution possible, if not in 
this life, in the life or existence to follow the dissolution of one’s present 
gross body. Apart from this, freedom and immortality of the soul may 
also be said to be their commonly recognized postulates of morality. No 
doubt, unlike Shankara, Kant failed to postulate the beginninglessness of 
soul which can be said to be as essential a postulate of morality as Kant - 
believed the soul's immortality to be, but it only shows his inconsistency, 
and does not wipe out the striking affinity of his view with that of 
Shankara. 

• 

Moreover, Kant’s maxim of morality, viz., ‘so act as to treat huma¬ 
nity whether in thine own person or in that of any other, always as an 
end, and never as a means’ may also be said to have been duly recognized 
by Shankara. Of course, unlike Kant, he did not lay down any such 
exactly-worded maxim of morality, but its recognition is undoubtedly 
implied by what he has maintained about one’s duties towards one’s own 
self and towards others.- To hold Self-realization as the highest ideal of. 
one's life, as Shaukara has done, is certainly to treat humanity in one’s 


1 BG. and SBG. II. 47, 49; III. 9, 19; IV. 20; V. 11, 12. 
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own person as an end; and to view other persons' happiness and unhappi¬ 
ness, as Shankara has asked us to do, as our own happiness and unhappi¬ 
ness 1 is undoubtedly to treat humanity in them as an end. So far as the 
true realization or perfection of a person's self is concerned, it does not, 
strictly speaking, lie in another person's hand. It has got to be achieved 
through one’s own earnest endeavours. It can neither be purchased 
for any price nor can it be given as a gift by any benevolent person. If 
the urge or effort to perfect oneself does not arise from within One's own 
self", no amount of effort on another person’s part can be of any avail. 
Self-perfection is literally self-perfection. It is perfection of one’s self by 
one’s own self. What lies in other persons’ hands is only to create such 
conditions and circumstances as may conduce to our happiness or well¬ 
being. Shankara, therefore, is perfectly right in speaking of self-reafization 
as an end for one’s own self and in dwelling upon the desirability of treat¬ 
ing other persons’ happiness and unhappiness as one’s own. And that 
is exactly the purport of Kant’s another maxim of morality, which runs 
as : ‘Try always to perfect thyself, and try to conduce to the happiness 
of others, by bringing about favourable circumstances, as you cannot 
make others perfect.’ Thus, we can say that Shankara’s view of morality 
has much in common with Kant’s rationalistic view of it. But this should 
not mislead us to think that Kant’s Self-realization is the same as Shan¬ 
kara’s Self-realization. Kant really had no idea of Shankara’s Self,* the 
Existence-Knowledge and Bliss-Absolute itself. Moreover, Kant was too 
stringent. There is no place for feelings, howsoever excellent they may 
be, in his ethics. But the same cannot be said to be true about Shankara’s 
View of morality. To quote Prof. Maitra, "in Shankara the negative 
attitude to empirical life is scarcely as pronounced as in Kant.” 2 

Now, coming to Hedonism, which regards pleasure as the highest 
goal of human life, it may undoubtedly be said that as such it is poles- 
asunder from the ethics of Shankara, according to whom the seeking of 
worldly pleasures is definitely an obstruction not only in the way of the 
realization of our highest ideal, viz,, Brahma or Moksha, but also to the 
right and efficient performance of our duties, both sadharana and vishe* 
sha. In the words of Swami Vivekanand, “It is a mistake to suppose 
that pleasure is the goal; the cause of all the miseries we have in the 
world is that men foolishly think pleasure to be the ideal to strive for. 8 

_ 'rf® 

1 sbg. IV. 32 .S: 

2 The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 316. 3 Karma—Yoga, p. 1. 
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Shankara, as we have seen, is an advocate of ‘duty for duty’s sake’ which 
is something quite contrary to the principle of the Hedonists who judge the 
value of human actions not by one’s attitude with which they are performed, 
but by the amount of pleasure which results from them. But despite 
all the difference that may be rightly pointed out to be there between 
them. Shankara’s moral philosophy may, in a way, also be said to be 
hedonistic in nature. In the first place, Brahma the attainment or realiza¬ 
tion of which is, according to Sbankara, the highest ideal of human life, 
is not only of the nature of pure consciousness but of pure bliss also. 
No doubt, this bliss, pure and ever-enduring as it is, is altogether different 
from our passing and impure pleasures derived from the attainment of 
the finite objects of our desires; nevertheless it may be viewed as a super- 
excelleBt supra-sensuous and supra-intellectual permanent pleasure itself. 
And if so viewed it may be said to be a pleasure both qualitatively and 
quantitatively different from all our finite pleasures; and qualitative and 
quantitative differences between pleasures have undoubtedly been recog¬ 
nized by some hedonists themselves. So, if the bliss of Brahma is taken 
in this sense, hedonists’ view that pleasure is the highest goal of our life 
can easily be incorporated in the ethical view of Shankara the attainment 
of whose Brahma or moksha is the same as the cessation of all pains and 
miseries and the attainment of the highest and purest happiness conceiva¬ 
ble. In fact, the same word ‘ananda’ or ‘sukha’ has been employed for 
both the worldly pleasures and the bliss of Brahma, both by Shankara* 
and his followers alike. The former they call satishayasukha and the 
latter, niratishaya-sukha, meaning thereby finite or excelled and infinite or 
unexcelled happiness respectively. 1 2 Thus, the difference between the 
ethical ideals of Shankara and the hedonists will come only to this that 
while the former holds the niratishaya-sukha to be the highest end of 
human life the latter think in terms of the satishaya-sukha only. In other 
words, if we want to view Shankara’s moral theory in terms of hedonism 
we-may call it Transcendental Hedonism so as to distinguish it from the 
ordinary hedonism which may be then called empirical hedonism. 

Moreover, there is another feature of Shankara’s ethics in respect of 
which it may also be likened to what is designated as Psychological 
hedonism, according to which we always aim at pleasure and pleasure 
alone. No doubt. Psychological hedonism of both Bentham and Mill has 


1 SB. Tait. Up. II. 7. 

2 Vedanta-paribhaoha, 8 (gg ^ fefqq.) 
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been subjected to vehement criticism both in the West and the East, and- 
really speaking, apart from its other defects, it is inconsistent with 
hedonism which holds pleasure to be the highest ideal of human e. 
the same there seems to be an element of truth in it which could not but- e 
recognized by Rashdall when he said that ‘Pleasure is an element in every¬ 
thing to which we attach value’, 1 and by Mackenzie when he admitted 
that “It is probably true that everything at which we aim is thought o 
as pleasant.” 2 It may not always be pleasure as a subjective state of 
mind which may be said to be consciously sought, for more o ten t an 
not it is certainly some or the other thing different from sue a su jec ive 
• state which constitutes the object of our desire, but it cannot e 
that whatever we seek we seek as something pleasant and not as a source 
of sorrow or unpleasantness. And so Shankara would say that it is a ways 
the bliss of Brahma, our lost paradise, which we seek to regain, consci¬ 
ously or unconsciously, rightly or wrongly, through all our activities an 
attainments. Whether it is a prized object ora pleasant state of mind, 
which we aim at, we aim at it as something pleasant; and when we succeed 
in attaining this object of our desire, whatever it be, we experience p ea 
sure or joy which is nothing but a limited or clouded mam estation o 
the bliss of Brahma itself. 3 

Ethical hedonism is, no doubt, incompatible with psychological 
hedonism; for, if pleasure is the only thing that we always aim at, there 
is no sense in saying that we ought to seek it. But this charge oes not 
really apply to Shankara’s unique hedonism. For, it does not hold that 
in seeking worldly pleasures, or in desiring this or that object calculated 
to give us pleasure, we seek the bliss of Brahma directly, consciously nnd 
correctly. On the other hand, it views such cases of seeking pleasure as 
being definitely detrimental to the genuine interest of the person concer¬ 
ned. To seek the bliss of Brahma in and through worldly pleasures is, 
according to it, to miss it. It is no use to grope in the dark or to move 
in blind alleys. The trial-and error method of learning is utterly futile 
here. The bliss of Brahma can be realized only when it is consciously and 
carefully sought as and where it ought to be sought. So the assertion 
that in seeking pleasures or in appropriating worldly objects we are, in the 
heart of our hearts, seeking our own hidden bliss itself, does not at all 


1 The Theory of Good and Evil, Voh II. p. 38. 

2 A Manual of Ethics, p. 69. 

3 SB. Br. Up. IV. 3. 32; SB. Tait« Up. II. 7; Vedanta-paribhasha 8. 
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come into conflict with the assertion that we should aim at the realization 
of our true Self or Brahma. A person who wastes his energy in catching 

the shadow of a thing may very well be advised to catch the thing 
itself. 

Just as Shankara’s moral philosophy, though vitally different from 
hedonism, has some affinity with it, so also there is some resemblance as 
well as difference between it and the ethical theory which goes by the name 
of Perfectionism or Eudaemonism. Their difference or resemblance, how¬ 
ever, cannot be discussed here with any adequacy. All that we can do is to 
have a bird s-eye-vjew of their most salient features only. 

The first thing that should strike a student of Shankara’s Brahma- 
vada when he happens to go through the writings of some of the most 
leading exponents of Eudaemoniam is their advocacy of Self-realization 
as being the highest ethical ideal of human life. According to them, as 
according to Shankara, the self to be realized is our true self. In the 

opinion of Green, “.the essential element in the nature of man is 

the rational or spiritual principle-within him 1 .And the significance 

of the moral life consists in the constant endeavour to make this principle 
more and more explicit—to bring out more and more completely our 
rational, self-conscious, spiritual nature” 2 * . ‘Self-realization through 
self-sacrifice may be said to be a watch- word of the Eudaemonists. And 
in Mr. Bradley s words “It implies the identification of the will with an 
object, which entails in the effort to realize it the probable or certain 
negation of our private existence’, i. e., ‘the existence which is ours’, 
‘distinct from others, what is centred in us as ‘this’ or ‘that’ person’. 
‘Self-sacrifice is knowingly to give up, in part or altogether, this exis* 

tence to that which is higher.It is self-realization, the identification of 

our will with the ideal.” 8 Thus, according to him ‘Realize yourself’ means 
‘Realize yourself as the self-conscious member of an infinite whole by 
realizing that whole in your self.' 4 Similarly Hegel's enlightening inters 
pretation of the maxim ‘Die to live’ ( by which the medieval Christians 
meant that “flesh should be crucified in order that spirit may be saved”) 6 , 
so as to mean that “the self must die as a narrow, private individual, 
and live the richer and wider life of the spiritual universe beyond him” 0 . 


1 Mackenzie : A Manual of Ethics, p. 254. 

2 Ibid. p. 255. 8 Ethical Studies, p. 309. 4 ibid. p. 80. 

5 Dr. Sinha: Ethics ( 1841 ), p. p. 131—82. _ 6 Ibid# 
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also emphasizes the ethical importance and need of self-realization 
through self-sacrifice. And all this may very well be incorporated in 
Shankara’s moral philosophy. For, Shankara also, as we have seen, has 
advocated the realization of one’s true self as the highest ideal of one s life 
and has also fully recognized the ethical worth of sacrificing one’s narrow 
interests by bringing them into harmony with the interests of all. His 
aspirant as well as his knower of Brahma sees all beings as equal - and 
hates or injures no-body 1 2 . In fact, this sort of self-sacrifice with a view 
to realize one's higher self is a common feature of almost all schoo s o 
Indian philosophy, no matter whether they believe in devotion ( bhakti). 
or in knowledge ( jnana ) as a means of attaining the summum bonum o 
human life. 3 The view that the rise or prosperity of good men is for the 
benefit or'well-being of others ( ) is commonly 

acceptable to all, and Shankara, especially, may rightly be said to be 
believing in the view that one should sacrifice the interest of an indivi¬ 
dual ( whether it be one's own self or somebody else ) for the sake of a 
family or group, that of a group for the sake of a village (or town ), an 
that of a village for the sake of one's country, and ultimately even the 
interest of one's country, nay of the whole earth, in the interest of one s 
true Self, that is, for the sake of the Self which is the common Self of all 
living beings, residing not only on this earth, but in the w ® e 
( *T*f*qi€ s* M 

This is certainly the realization of a higher and higher self by sacri cing 
at each stage a comparatively narrower self, and is thus 1 ® 

Green’s notion of realizing the universal 'Spiritual Princple m. Nature 
Bu this should not make us close our eyes to the vital i erence a 
exists between the highest Self of Shankara and that of the estern 
Eudaemonists, Hegel, Green and Bradley, all. To it we shall return, in 
Chapter X and XI. Here it should suffice to say that while Shankara’s 
highest Self is devoid of all duality and distinctions the highest Self of 
these Eudaemonists is at best a system, a social organization as it were, of 
a number of self-conscious partners or units existing as members one of 


1 SBG. VI. 32 ( *PT 'mfa *T 

* * ^ 

SB. Isha Up. 6 ( quit ^ ) 

2 Compare Tulasidasa : doha 3 of Kishkindha kanda, and T (ij) of Balakanda of 

Ramacharitamanasa; also Bbagavata Purana, XI. 2. 41, 45, 46; XI. 5.15; 

XI. 11.29-31. 
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another and of the organized whole. Shankara’s therefore is, in the 

words of Prof. Maitra, “.a new type of Edaemonism, a kind of 

Transcendental Edaemonism.Similarly the conception of Self-attain¬ 

ment or Atma-labba is a unique and original form of the conception of 
Self-realization which is to be distinguished from the Hegelian and 
Kantian conceptions of it.” 1 2 . 

To take up the relation of Shankara’s moral philosophy to the 
modern Value-theory of ethics it may be stated that both have duly 
recognized the distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic values and have 
viewed the former as being decidedly much superior to the latter. Truth, 
beauty and the good are the most commonly racognized intrinsic values, 
although some would plead the case of love, freedom, life, and probably 
of other things* also, to be regarded as intrinsic values. Any way, intrinsic 
values ar^ said to be those which are valuable in themselves in an 
unqualified sense, while those things which possess only extrinsic value 
are valued not in themselves but on account of something else, in the 
acquisition of which they are instrumental. In other words, they are 
instrumental values. In the words of Mr, Wright, “An intrinsic value is of 
worth on its own account; an instrumental value because of its conse¬ 
quence’ a . Happiness, for example, is viewed as an intrinsic value, for, 
on reflection, we find it to be something good or valuable in itself; but 
the same thing cannot be said of our food-articles and clothes; for we do 
not value them on their own account, but on account of the purpose they 
serve—the former because they satisfy our hunger and the latter because 
they protect us from cold and heat, and also probably because they give 
us a good look. 

Shankara, of course, cannot be said to have propounded a doctrine 
of values like modern writers on them. But his distinction between 
‘abhyudaya’ and ‘nihshreyasa’, of which we have already spoken, can 
very well be placed on the same par with the distinction between extrinsic 
anh intrinsic values. All the worldly objects that we aim at and value 
come under what he has called ‘abhyudaya’. They can rightly be said to 
possess only extrinsic value; for, on reflection, none of them can really 
be said to be an end or value in itself. The only thing that can be made 
‘the direct object of a rational choice’ is, according to him, Brahma 


1 The Ethics of the Hindus* p. 315* 

2 -General Introduction to Ethics, p• 338. 
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which is perfect knowledge, perfect bliss, and perfect being, all par 
excellence as one. His Brahma may, thus, be said to be a perfect 
homogeneity of all the three most commonly recognized intrinsic values, 
truth, good, and beauty ( satyam shivam sundaram ). It is .therefore 
called ‘nihshreyasa' or unexcelled good as distinguished from ‘abhyudaya* 
or worldly rise ( including even the attainment of heaven ) which can 
at best be viewed as a relative good only. 


-:o:- 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

The Problem of evil is, indeed, an intricate problem. It is one of 
those old problems that have ever vexed inquisitive jmnds, both in e 
east and west, from the very infancy of man’s thought. 

I Evil, an actual fact . 

An optimist par excellence may see no evil in this world, 

and for him, if there be any so thorough, there will arise no 
problem with regard to it. But to the average man ev.l seems to be as 
real a fact as any other fact of his every day experience. In fact, w 
evil comes to us in the form of a loss of our personal prestige or posse¬ 
ssions, or in that of harm or injury done to our own kith and kin, i 
obviously appears to be a more concrete and hard fact of our ue a 
any other that we come across. That there are a number of things w lc 
are commonly recognized as evils in the world is, undoubtedly, a Tact 
that cannot be questioned without meeting a ready and strong contra i- 
tion from all sides. Can we say that injustice and insult, disease and 
death, failure and frustration, poverty and pain, degradation and down¬ 
fall, murder and mutilation, epidemics and earthquakes, blunder an 
blemish, slavery and humiliation, dishonour and deprivation, violence 
and villainy, starvation and strangulation, are not, as such, evils ? The 
so-called optimist may, no doubt, differ from those whom he dubs as 
pessimists with regard to their number, degree and significance, and may 
view the world and our life in it from an angle of vision which is different 
from that of others; but he cannot deny the presence of evil altogether 
and be true to the nature of the world as it really is. This, however, does 
not mean that the world is through and through made of evil. If it is not 
a bed of roses, it is also not one of thorns only. Truly speaking, both 
roses and thorns seem to characterize its nature. As it has bww 
correctly observed by Tulasidasa, the eminent author of the well-known 
Ramacharitainanasa, it contains good and evil, or merit and demerit. 
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both. 1 Good and evil are, in fact, relative terras and either wifi lose its 
significance without bringing in its correlate. Jf there be a world beyond 

W 'J* fl k° be, beyond good. But so far as this world of ours is 
concerned it is beyond neither. 

No doubt, some visionaries of optimistic bent of mind may dream 
0 so transforming the world, of course in an unimaginably remote time, 
os to free it from all evils. But is their dream at all warranted by facts ? 
s there any indication that the world is really moving in that direction ? 

e may fed proud of our scientific investigations and inventions, and we 
may congratulate ourselves on our establishing inter-national leagues and 
organizations and on having conquered nature in a considerable measure. 

ut can we honestly and confidently say that we have really succeeded in 
e iminating animal or human suffering, or in driving out moral evil ffom 
the world to any appreciable extent ? And, even if it be admitted, for 
srgument’s sake, that we have to some extent, succeeded in eliminating evil 
a °d that our world has already changed its direction for the better, 
what assurance is there that we and our world will keep on moving 
along the same line ? Who can say that a third or fourth or fifth world- 
war will not change the direction of the pendulum ? Moreover, can we 
ever expect to control evil phenomena like earthquakes ? Can we ever 
think of saving the world from its heat-death to which, if what the scien¬ 
tists say is right, it is doomed ? Can we ever think in terms of extirpating 
the pangs of birth and death ? We may not be able to recall it, that is 
a different thing, but it seems to be beyond doubt that the phenomenon 
of our birth must have really been an experience of immense agony. One 
may not come back to tell us as to how painful it is to enter into the jaws 
of death; but from the fact of there being an instinctive fear of it , 2 as it 
were, not only in men but in other animals also, and from our observation 
of the men in death-beds, we cannot resist believing that death or dying 
must in point of fact be a very unpleasant experience. And what 
animal is there in the world which is free from at least these two 
great evils of it ? Even if it be taken for granted, although without 
any indication of or ground for it, that all other evils will some day 
be ousted from our world, these two monster evils at least must always 
remain there. What comes to be must cease to be; and if the world as 
such is to go on, the processes of coming and ceasing to be must also go 
ou repeating themselves. The problem of evil, therefore, is a real problem, 
and it will continue to stand as such so long as the world remains what 


1 Raxbayana, BaJakanda, 6. 


2 C/O Voga-Sutra If, 9. 
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it is. One may, of course, close one’s eyes to the fact of evil, but that 
would neither explain it nor help one out of it. 

II The nntenability of extreme pessimism and optimism both 

If there are such moments in our life as challenge the unqualified 
faith of an extreme optimist, there are surely such situations also as do 
not fail to shake the faith of a thoroughgoing pessimist too. Both the 
optimist and the pessimit are, indeed, unfaithful to their actual experi* 
ences of life. As a theory of life pessimism seems to be as unsatisfactory 

as optimism. In the words of Dr. Tsanoff, “.an utterly worthless 

world would not admit of being condemned, and the world is not 
devoid of real value, at any rate not so long as it includes upright and 
forthright* condemners of itself. Were all the facts of life as dark as the 
pessimistic survey portrays them, and were all men bovine in their dull 
response, the world might perhaps deserve the pessimist’s stem verdict. 
But the stern verdict itself, manifesting as it does a sense and a standard 
of worth higher than bovine dullness, is a fact which compels reconsi¬ 
deration of the case. Even if ho other reason were available, pessimistic 
philosophy itself, in so far as it is a reasoned protest and more than a 
mere moan and troubled weather, would alone refute the extreme pessi¬ 
mistic condemnation of life. Reasoned dissatisfaction with life does reveal 
one variety of heroic reaction which, in resisting evil, reaffirms positive 
worth and the tragic dignity of life .” 1 

Similarly, the very assertions and attitudes of the advocates of the 
‘everything good and pleasant’ philosophy of life seem to negate it. And 
this becomes quite evident if we closely examine the statements of those 
individuals who deny the existence of evil things in the world so enthu¬ 
siastically and passionately as they make William James prono¬ 
unce their optimism rather ‘quasi-patbological .’ 2 Take, for example, 
the words of Marie Bashkirtself : “Can you believe it ? I find everything 
good and pleasant, even my tears, my grief, I enjoy weeping, I enjoy my 
despair, I enjoy being exasperated and sad .” 3 Now, does not the word 
‘even’ here indicate that tears, grief, etc., which it is intended to qualify 
or distinguish from their opposites or contraries, such as smiles or joys, 
and the like, are, in the heart of hearts of the lady concerned, judged by 


1 The Nature of Evil, pp. 364—65. 

2 Varieties of Religious Experiencee, p. 83. 

S Quoted by W. James (in his Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 83.) 
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her to be something apparently evil ? It is one^ thing to take grief lightly, 
bat, quite another to be able to efface its distinction from joy. A person 
who does not really distinguish between grief and joy, pain and pleasure, 
will not and cannot speak of ‘‘my grief’ ‘my tears’ on the one hand, and 
of their being enjoyed on the other. If grief and the like were not felt as 
distioct and separate from their opposites, the assertion that even they 
are enjoyed by me would lose all its significance. If her grief were really 
joy, or just like it, to her, the lady, to be true to her experience, should 
have said "I enjoy my joy”, and not "‘I enjoy my weeping or despair.” 
The moment the optimist makes such distinctions the presence of the 
opposites of good and pleasant is recognized by her or him. As says Dr. 

Tsanoffthe very ‘‘question, ‘can you believe it.* suggests defiance 

beneath the enthusiasm, or at any rate discloses, running through the 
docile acquiescence and indeed sustaining it, one worry, one evil : the 
eyil of worrying over evil... . If evil is really an unreality, an illusion, 
why should one be so thrilled over one’s unresponsiveness to it 7” 1 

If everything in the world were really good and pleasant, how would 
the optimist account for the views of the pessimist and the common men 
who do not see quite eye to eye with him ? To say that theirs is an erro¬ 
neous view of life is to recognize the presence of at least one evil in the 
world viz , error; while not to pronounce their views as erroneous would 
mean to admit a number of evil things recognized by them. But in either 
case the optimist will not be perfectly faithful to his creed. Moreover, 
if everything were good and well with the world already, will not an 
uncompromising optimist, then, be required to give up all moral efforts, 
the essence of which lies in distinguishing between the good and the evil, the 
ideal and the actual, and in chasing the former by leaving the latter aside. 
Any desire, any effort, for the betterment of the world we live in implies 
some sort of dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs in i*, and 
thus annuls downright the claims of a self-consistent optimism. To 
be really self-consistent an enthusiastic optimist, like lady Basbkirtself, 
will be necessarily driven to lead a life of perfectly passive enjoyment, to 
sacrifice all his or her ideals, and to give up all efforts for the attainment 
of the beautiful as distinguished from the ugly, the right as distingui¬ 
shed from the wrong, and the pleasant as distinguished from the unplea¬ 
sant. All errors and illusions would themselves be illusory for him, and 
for fear of contradicting himself he would not venture to waste his time 
in sifting the right from the wrong, the pure from the impure, and the 
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neat and dean from the dirty. And what sort of man such an optimist 
would be is not for us to say. 

In truth, to quote Swami Vivekananda, “This world is neither opti¬ 
mistic nor pessimistic; it is a mixture of both.” 1 “This is a world of good 
and evil. Wherever there is good, evil follows.”* The problem of of evil, 
therefore, is as real a problem as any other philosophical problem pertai¬ 
ning to this world can be. Let us therefore proceed to see some of the 
representative thoughts about it, 

III Some attempts to solve the problem of evil 

(a) The Zoroastrian view of Evil—To begin with the Zoroastrian 
speculation about evil, we may note at the very outset that “the first 
principle in the Zoroastrian philosodhy of life is the principle of the 
essential duality of the cosmos.” 3 Their speculation about evil, therefore, 
naturally starts from the fact of the actually felt gulf between good and 
evil. Believing that they could not have a single principle or entity for 
their origin or source, the Zoroastrians posit two different and opposite 
cosmic principles, viz., Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman, to account for them.' 
Ahura-Mazda or God is believed to be the cause and creator of all good¬ 
ness, and to be related to evil in no way other than that of being in cons¬ 
tant and unqualified opposition to it. Ahriman, on the other hand, is regar¬ 
ded as the original and ever-active pioneer of all evil. The world of good 
and evil, it is held, is the result of the activities of these two opposite 
agencies, the one creating, and the other always busy in undoing the work 
of its creation. 

To the Zoroastrian mind the evil in the world is as real as the good 
in it; and so is the struggle between them. This struggle, according to 
the Zoroastrians, has been going on from the very beginning of the crea¬ 
tion of the world, with unabated strength on eiher side. The Zoroastrian 
however, recognizes the importance and value of man’s moral striving’ 
and belives in the ultimate and complete victory of Ahura-Mazda and 
his forces, under the able and strong leadership of Saoshyant over the 
evil forces of Ahriman, with the result that evil will ultimately cease to exist, 
and there will, then, be everywhere an undisturbed reign of perfect virtue. 3 

No doubt, so far as the Zoroastrians’ observation of the empirical 
world is concerned, it seems to be quite correct. As we have already 


1 Swami Vivekananda: Complete Works, p. 180. 

3 Tsanoff: The Nature of Evil, p. 27. 

4 Vide “The Nature of Evil,” p. p. 27—29. 


2 Ibid. p. 181, 
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maintained, both evil and good seem to characterize our world; and it is 
true that a sort of struggle is going on between them not only in the 
objective world but in our minds also. And the need and importance of 
our moral striving, we admit, can never be over-emphasized. But, on the 
Zoroastrian view, it is really very difficult to understand the right signi¬ 
ficance-^ this moral striving. If Ahura-Mazda, on the one hand, and 
Ahriman on the other, are the real creators of good and evil respectively, 
where do men come in ? Either men should also be admitted to have a 
real hand in the creation and perpetration of good and evil both, or their 
moral efforts would be of no avail for the former, and of no significance 
against the latter. But if men can create good and evil both, why un¬ 
necessarily posit unseen forces to account for them ? Cannot they be 
regarded as facts of our own creation ? Moreover, if conscious 
cosmic principles are held responsible for the evil and good that exist 
in this world, what about man’s responsibility for them ? Will not all 
morality go to dogs, if men's good and bad actions are really disso¬ 
ciated from them, and are assigned to the working of cosmic agencies 
in or outside them ? And does not an average man feel himself to be 
free to act rightly or wrongly ? 


Besides, if Ahriman and his forces are as real as Ahura-Mazda, 
is it not only a pious wish that a day will dawn when he with bis 
horrible hosts will be completely routed ? Can a real person or thing 
ever be vanquished or driven out of existence altogether ? What indi¬ 
cation is there that the war that has been going on from the very 
beginning of the creation will ultimately be decided in favour of one 
party rather than the other ? Is it not hoping against all hopes that 
the good in this world will one day subdue its evil altogether ? If the 
presence of good and evil-two opposite things in the world justifies us 
in positing two opposite and equally real cosmic principles, are we not, 

on the same ground, justified in maintaining the existence of the same 

principles in the remotest possible future as well ? Who knows that 
Ahriman who has been able to carry on the war against h.s enemy, 
despite all his possible resources so long, may in future gain Skater 
strength and devise better and more fatal means in the form of hitherto 
unknown bombs, gases, war tactics and the like, and may thus turn the 
events of war in his own favour ? As the two great world-wars have 
shown to us, initial victory or defeat does not necessarily mean final 
victory or defeat. Moreover, we do not correctly know which side has 
hccn really favoured by victory so far. In fact, the Zoroastrian explana¬ 
tion of evil has little force of reason behind it. At the very face of it, 
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it seems to be rather a naive effort of human mind to posit two unknown 
forces because there are two apparently different things to be accounted 
for. There would, indeed, be no end to the number of ultimate entities 
if we were to posit a separate entity corresponding to each and every 
separate fact of our experience. Why then suppose only two ? 

(b) The Early Greek view of evil—According to the early Greeks 
“man's thought and outreaching zeal seem to have been the roots of 
evil” 1 . This may either mean that thinking and aspiring are in themselves 
something undesirable or that there are some beings, capable of originate 
ing evils ( for man ), who cannot bear that men should think and try for- 
their betterment, and because men ( contrary to the desire of these beings, 
call them gods or devils, who arte by nature jealous of man’s progress ) 
indulged in thinking and made endeavours to improve their lot, evils were 
sent to them by these their original perpetrators. 

But this speculation about the evils of the world, whichever of the 
two interpretations be put on it, seems to be really very naive and crude. 
That thinking and making sincere and honest efforts for realizing our 
religious, moral and aesthetic ends be deemed as causes of our evils, or 
as evils in themselves, is something that apparently seems to be unsound. 
Such an idea, in fact, militates against the voice of our inner self. It 
appears to be obnoxious to our moral sense, and seems to do violence to 
our rational nature as well. It not only confuses between what we now 
regard as positive and negative values; but, to reach the summit of absur* 
dity, also makes the former the origin of the latter. To hold that nega¬ 
tive values or evils originate from their opposites or positive values is by 
no means better logic than to regard light as the cause of darkness. No 
doubt, evil thoughts and vicious desires or ambitions of men may rightly 
be viewed as the causes of their further evils; but, then, the .question as 
to ‘why there are evil thoughts and evil desires in man from the very 
beginning’ would necessarily crop up and demand an explanation of it. 
v Moreover, the Greeks do not refer the evils of man to evil thoughts and 
/ desires but to thoughts and aspirations as such. But if thinking and aspir* 

ing as such be evils, it would follow that it is better to be on a lower scale 
of being than that of man; but that would mean a flat contradiction of 
Mill’s estimate of the worth of beings when he says that “It is better to 
be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied better to be socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied” 8 . To take the second interpretation that 


1 The Nature of Evil, p. 11. 


2 Utilitarianism, p. 14. 
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evils were ( and are ) sent to men by beings in some sense superior to 
them, we may briefly say that such a view is more or less on the same par 
with the Zoroastrian view of holding Abriman as the pioneer of all evils, 
with this apparent difference only that the Greek gods ( or devils ) send 
evils to man because of his performing actions unliked by them, while 
Ahriman is believed to cause and perpetrate evil because it is in his very 
nature to do so, i. e, to oppose the good created by God or Ahura- 
Mazda. But that really makes no difference. Ahriman is envious of 
Ahura-Mazda as much as the Greek gods are of man. Envy which is an 
evil, seems to be ingrained in the very nature of both, and both may 
equally be viewed as being ultimately responsible for all the evils of man. 
What has been urged against the Zoroastrian speculation, therefore, 
applies to this Greekview as well, and need not hence be repeated. 

(c) The post-Socratic general Greek view of evil—The post-Socratic 
Greek thinkers, on the whole, we may say, bad “a tendency to seek an 
explanation of evil in the recalcitrancy of matter, thus inclining towards 
dualism, but preserving securely the infinite perfection of God”. 1 There 
were, no doubt, important deviations from this view, but it is neither 
desirable nor possible to take up and consider here all the different views 
separately. We shall, therefore, confine our attention to the considera¬ 
tion of this general view of theirs, to which eminent philosophers like 
Plato, Plotinus and also Philo of Alexandria undoubtedly seem to have 
subscribed. 

Plato regarded the material existence as a mere shadow of his real 
world of Ideas, a Rational System, and held the matter to be ‘a resistant 
to perfect rationality', and an ‘element of imperfection, error and evil in 
the cosmos’ 2 . From Zeller’s point of view, Plotinus goes even beyond 
Plato in bolding matter as “evil, indeed the primal evil; from it comes all 
evil in the material world, from the body the evil in the soul.” 3 We are 
evil in that we are attached to matter, but evil is first and last essentially 
in matter. Thus, the cause at once of the weakness of Soul and of all its 
evil is Matter. The evil of Matter precedes the weakness, the vice; it is 
Primal Evil. 4 In the opinion of Philo of Alexandria too “Matter, the 
condition of finite existence, is also the ground and medium af evil.” 6 The 


1 The Nature of Evil, p. 14. 2 Ibid. p. 14. 3 Ibid, p. 24. 

4 En neada J, VIII. 2 trans. by Stephen Mac Kenna and quoted In the Nature 
of Evil, p. 23. 

5 The Nature of Evil p. 20. . 
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Greek, in one way or another, ascribed evil to a certain fatal flaw or 
imperfection in the constitution of reality, yet somehow not in its ultimate 
constitution; so he called it matter 1 . The ultimate constitution Of reality, 
by whatever name it be called, is, thus, according to these thinkers, per¬ 
fectly pure and free from evil, and so is also the human soul in its 
essential nature. It is only through its attachment with and . submission 
to matter that evil gets associated with it. So far as its own original or 
intrinsic nature is concerned it is not at all contaminated by any evil 
whatsoever, for matter does not constitute an integral part of it. 

Now, there is no doubt that these speculations of- the 
three great thinkers under consideration, are far superior to those that 
we have hitherto considered. They undoubtedly contain some truths 
which, as we have already seen, also constitute some of the fundamental 
ingredients of Shankara’s Brahmavada. That the ultimate reality is per¬ 
fectly pure, that the human soul is also pure in its essential nature, and 
that the world is only a shadow or appearance of ultimate reality, what¬ 
ever it be, are assertions which resound in our ears like those of Shankant 
himself. And so far as the question of evil is concerned, we cannot also 
deny, if we once admit the essential purity of the soul, that our associa? 
tion with matter is an evil, and a source of a good many other evils 
which characterize this world and life of ours. It is an empirical fact that 
we identify our self with our body; and this identification or association 
between them undoubtedly becomes the ground of the distinction that 
we make between the “I” and “mine” on the one hand and the “you”, 
and “yours” on the other. And this, in its turn leads many of us to 
perform many a deed of injustice and even cruelty, not only in our indivi- 
dual but in social, racial or national capacities as well. How better the 
world would have been if its barriers originating from our identification 
with this or that material body were not a concrete fact! That the soul’s 
association with the body is the ground of all pain and pleasure is a fact 
that has also been recognized by Shankara. He has fully endorsed the 
Upanishadic view that one who gets free from the fetters of material body 
is also freed from p'easure and pain alike 2 . 

But what is the cause of this association ? Can matter alone be 
responsible for it ? Is the magnet, that attracts iron towards itself, alone 
the cause of this phenomenon of attraction ? If magnet alone were the 
whole and sole cause of attraction, it would make no distinction between 


9 SBS. 1.1.4 and Ghh. Up. VIII. 12.1. 


1 Ibid. p. 801. 
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iron and ivory, or anything else. Does not, then, the fact of this distinc¬ 
tion being made require us to pause before we say that magnet alone is 
its cause ? There is certainly something in the nature of iron too on 
account of which it allows the magnet to attract itself. Should we not 
then, on this analogy, say that there must be something already present in 
or along with the soul also which makes it get associated with matter. 
But the soul is said to be essentially pure. So the factor owing to which 
it allows itself to be caged and bondaged in matter must be something, 
though already present with it, really foreign to it. And does not the 
fact that the soul allows itself to be bondaged and thereby to bear all the 
evil consequences thereof show that this something is of the nature of 
ignorance ? But then ignorance and not matter will be the real and 
ultimate cause of all evils accruing to man. 

We shall shortly return to the consideration of such a view of 
Shankara. Let us here note one more consequence of regarding matter 
as the primal evil. And it is that if matter were made the prime evil, 
there would never be an end of a soul’s miseries. For, matter always 
. remaining there what it is, the soul will never be able to get out of its 
clutches. But that would not only be a very gloomy view of the lot of 
the poor souls, it would also contradict the belief that a soul is pure in its 
nature: By nature we understand something that can never be separated 
from one whose nature it is. And as soul, on the view entertained here, 
will ever remain ensnared in and by matter, the consequent miseries and 
evils can very well be said to form a part and parcel of its nature. 

Moreover, if matter be taken to be the primal evil and the cause of 
all evils, man’s responsibility for evil will altogether vanish. But the idea 
that man is subject to evil for no fault of his own, really militates against 
our moral sense. It was probably for some such reason that the Hebrew 
regarded his God as a wise and just dispenser of both good and evil. 
The Biblical assertions—“Who ever perished, being innocent.?” or 
“Where were the righteous cut off 7’’ 1 —may not be true to our every-day 
experience, but they certainly appeal to our moral sense more than to 
hold that we are slaves in the hands of matter and have no choice to 
make between good end evil. 

“In modern philosophy of the West”, as Prof. Atreya has rightly 
observed, “there are two main conceptions of evil; that of the Absolutists 
and that of the Humanists”. 2 


1 The Book of Job Ch. IV. 7 ( Compare Gita VI. 40 }• 

2 The Philosophical Quarterly t October, 1932. 
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(d) The Pragmatistic attitude towards evil—According to the 
Humanists and Pragmatists evil in the world is as real as anything else. 
<( They recognize evil as a real principle active in the world side by side 
with the forces that are operative to conquer it. A finite God straggling 
against the forces of Satan, and to a great extent aided by the growing 
wisdom and power of man is what satisfies them.'* 1 2 In their opinion, if 
God and man join hands, they will gradually succeed in driving the evil 
out and in finally bringing the millennium in this world. Our main con« 
cern, according to them is not to say “Why evil should exist at all”, but 
to see “how we can lessen the actual amount of it”. 3 

No doubt, the question of evil is more of practical nature than a 
mere theoretical question. And that our main or primary concern is to 
lessen evil or somehow to get rid of it, if possible, cannot be denied. The 
desirability and saneness of putting forth our best efforts in co-operating 
with anti-evil forces, here of elsewhere, can also not be over-emphasized. 
But then the question “how can evil be eradicated ?” necessarily arises. 
And it is with regard to this question that the attitude of the Humanists 
and pragmatists does not seem to be a correct one. Unless we know the 
root cause of our evils, we fear we cannot succeed in our mission of 
eradicating them. The scientific and correct way of treating a sick person, 
we all know, consists in a correct diagnosis of his disease, and not in 
trying on him this or that medicine haphazardly. No doubt, our practical 
interest calls upon us as quick a cure as possible; but wisdom certainly 
lies on the side of a patient and careful treatment. Not only for fear of a 
mishap but also with a view to effect a permanent cure it is desirable to 
take up the question of its cause as seriously and soberly as that of its 
cure. We may, therefore, view the pragmatist’s indifference towards the 
knowledge of the origin of evil with an explicit feeling of disapproval, 
irrespective of the fact that we quite agree with him in bolding that the 
removal of evil is our most vital concern, and should hence be attended 
to in all right earnestness; But this removal, we believe, can be effected 
either by consulting a very competent doctor of evil, if there be any, or 
by trying to find out for ourselves, like Gautama ( Buddha ) its final cause • 
and remedy. 

Moreover, it is beyond our comprehension quite to see how this 
world as such, constituted as it is of both good and evil, can be ever 


1 Philosophical Quarterly : October, 1932, p. 244. 

2 Ibid ( quoted from J ames' Pluralistic Universe p. VIII ). 
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cared of all its evils. Fire so long as it is fire cannot be rendered cold. 
We may, of course, get aside and escape from its scorching beat, if we 
mind it, one by one or conjointly; but to think in terms of divesting fire 
of its true nature certainly seems to be attempting an impossibility. Have 
not our most ingenious scientific investigations and inventions, which may 
be viewed as means of fighting out some evils, let loose forces of destruc¬ 
tion and death and other evils simultaneously ? Can we not say that even 
to-day when man may be said to have conquered nature in a considerable 
measure there yet exist innumerable and immense unknown and uncon¬ 
quered such vistas of that very nature as may continue to be the causes 
of man’s future frustrations and troubles ? Will not the observation of 
Newton, which he expressed in the words “I have been only gathering 
pebbles on sea-shore,'’ always remain a standing fact ? However bounte¬ 
ous and benevolent in her gifts nature may be deemed to be, the proverbial 
stepmotherly treatment of the environments cannot also be ignored. One 
may dream of Rama-Rajya, or like Plato, of a happy time when philoso¬ 
phers will be kings, and kings, philosophers and all things good 
and well with the world; but the standing facts make us seriously 
doubt the realization of such a dream. Even Rama-Rajya, if it 
ever existed, saw its last days, and was then followed by reigns 
of very much dissimilar nature. The point that the world as such is a 
blend of both evil and good and is in all likelihood to remain so has 
already been considerably dwelt upon, and need not be further stressed. 
So, let us now turn to the Western Absolutist and look at evil from his 
point of view. But, as it is not possible here to take up the views of all 
the absolutists, we shall regard Mr. Bradley as their representative and 
confine our attention to the consideration of his view exclusively. 

(e) Bradley on evils—According to Bradley evils, like other finite facts,; 
belong to the world of appearances only. By this, however he does not 
mean that they are not to be reckoned with. In the world of our finite 
experience they are to be regarded as real as any other finite fact. Evils, 
Bradley holds, may be classified into three types, viz. (1) evils of the 
nature of pain, (2) evils of the nature of failure to realize ends and (3)evifs 
that belong to the category of immorality. 1 

With regard to pain, Bradley is of opinion that in 4he world there 
is actually more pleasure than pain. He, however, does not deny the 
existence of pain altogether. The subordination of pain to pleasure in 
the world as he sees it leads him to justify, as he believes, in inferring 
an overwhelming balance of pleasure in the Absolute. In his Absolute the 


1 Vide Appearance Sf. Reality, p. 174. 
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evil of pain is somehow 'neutralized' or ‘merged*, but not ‘negatived’ or 
‘destroyed.’ As to why there is this evil of pain in the world Bradley, it 
appears, has got nothing to say. For him “pain actually exists,” and is 
somehow or other owned or embraced by the Absolute itself.* 

Evil in the form of “waste, failure and confusion”, Bradley seems 
to believe, is due to our erroneous selection of partial ends. Such evils, 
he thinks, cease to be evils in, and from the point of, the Absolute; for 
our apparent failures to realize our partial ends may serve its wider pur¬ 
poses. In his own words. “The ends which fail.are ends selected by 

ourselves and selected more or less erroneously. They are too partial, as 
we have taken them, and, if included in a larger end to which they are 
relative, they cease to be failures. They, in short, subserve a wider scheme, 

and in that they are realized.I do not mean, of course, that every 

finite end, as such is realized. I mean that it is lost, and becomes an 
element in a wider idea which is one with existence.even our one¬ 

sidedness, our insistence and our disappointment, may somehow all sub¬ 
serve a harmony and go to perfect it. The aspects of idea and of existence 
may be united io one great whole, in which evil, and even ends, as such, 
disappear.” 1 2 3 * 

Coming to the problem of moral evil or immorality Bradley observes 
that morality implies not only an opposition or inconsistency between an 
end and the existent subject, the higher self and the lower self in other 
words, but also a feeling of struggle on the part of the existent self. Here 
he says that “...we have an idea in a subject, an end which strives to 
gain reality; and on the other side, we have the existence of the same 
subject. This existence not merely fails to correspond, but struggles 

adversely, and the collision is felt as such.We suffer within ourselves 

a contest of the good and bad wills and a certainty of evil.” “Moral evil”, 
he goes on to say, “exists only in moral experience and that experience in 
its essence is full of inconsistency. For morality desires unconsciously, 
with the suppression of evil, to become wholly non-moral. It certainly 
would shrink from this end, but it thus unknowingly desires the existence 

and perpetuity of evil.Morality itself, which makes evil, desires in evil 

to remove a condition of its own being. It labours essentially to pass 
into a super-moral and therefore a non-moral sphere.” 8 This speculation 


1 Vide Appearance And Reality, p. p. 174— 76, 

2 Appearance And Reality, p. 177, 

3 Ibid. p. 178. 
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makes Bradley think that moral evil being necessary for moral good is 
itself in a way a sort, of good. “It is enlisted and it plays a partin a 
higher good end, and in this sense, unknowingly is good.” 1 The higher 
end or “Heaven’s design” may according to him, be realized equally well 
in and through the activities of both the moral and the immoral men, 
“...the discord as such disappears, if the harmony is made wide enough,” 2 
Bradley’s Absolute is thus not moral, much less immoral, but super-moral 
or non-moral. “Morality cannot (as such),” he says, “be ascribed to the 
Absolute.” 8 

Thus, in the case of moral evil, as in that of the evil of 
'failure or frustration, the whole weight of Bradley’s subtle discourse seems 
to lie on showing that evil as such exists only in and for finite beings and 
that it gets, in some mysterious way not definitely known to us, somehow 
or other, transformed into something non-evil. Bradley, however, does 
_not hold, it appears, to be the same case with the evil of pain, for it is 
simply held tq be weighed down, however overwhelmingly it may be, in 
the Absolute by ‘a balance of clear pleasure.’ 4 If we have rightly under¬ 
stood Bradley, we fail to see the reason for this distinction. All the same, 
recapitulating his position with regard to evil on the whole, we may say, 
in Dr. Atrey’s words, that, according to Bradley, “...the consciousness of 
evil is only a partial vision, that evil is merely an appearance, and that 
in the Reality as a Whole it is “over-ruled and subdued.” 5 

Now, Bradley’s discernment that evil is due to finitude and to our 
incomplete and erroneous vision of things, seems, no doubt, to be full 
of sufficient insight. That such a view of evil is not tantamount to 
-denying the existence of evil in the world we can very well see. For, so 
long as our finitude and incomplete and erroneous vision are there, the 
• existence of evil in the world is also, ipso facto, there. To urge that evil 
is here said to be only an appearance, and is therefore not admitted as a 
real evil would simply mean to miss the real significance of Mr. Bradley’s 
view. No doubt, evil is an appearance according to Bradley; but so are 
•other concrete facts as well. A layman may regard both of them as real. 
- Bradley would not object to that. But to a reflecting person who under¬ 
takes to distinguish between what we may call really real and apparently 
•real only, Bradley would certainly say that evil along with all other so- 
called constituents of the world does not deserve to be called real, for it 
does not stand the test of reality. But so far as the practical question 


1 Appearance And Reality, p. 178. 2 Ibid, 

3 Ibid. p. 174. 4 Ibid. p. 176. 

5 Philosophical Quarterly, October, 1932, p. p. 243—241, 
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of dealing with evil is concerned Bradley’s stand with regard to-if is in lid 
way less realistic than that of any uncompromising believer in the feality 
of the world of finite objects. 

Nevertheless, we cannot resist pointing out that Bradley has virtua¬ 
lly failed in giving a satisfactory account of the original appearance of 
evil, in fact, of all finitude. The quesiion “How any partial appearance, 
such as evil, error and finitude, etc, arises in the Perfect Absolute 
Whole is not answered satisfactorily” 1 by him. The apparent evils are, 
no doubt, attributed by Bradley, to our incomplete and erroneous vision 
due to our finitude, but the question c how this finitude itself came to be or 
appear there’ has received scanty justice at his hands. And here lies 
probably the very crux of his philosophy. 

Secondly, Bradley’s conception of self as an appearance, as being, 
in this respect, on the same par with evils and other appearances, is not 
free from a tinge of ultimate pessimism. His poor ‘self’ seems to be 
unfortunately destined to a life of pain and pleasure and good and evil 
both. It is essentially bound down by its inherent inconsistencies and as 
such can never have better prospects. It is, no doubt, an ingredient or 
constituent of his Absolute, but that can provide little comfort of consola¬ 
tion to it. The idea or the existence of the Perfect Absolute does not and 
cannot mitigate its evils and sufferings; for, on Bradley’s views, there is 
nothing that can help it as such out of its finitude; and with finitude evils 
and sufferings are necessarily bound. Bradley has found within his ‘self’ 
nothing but‘jarring tendencies’and an‘unmitigated strife,’ and has thus 
condemned it to the sort of life that is its at the present time. The jarr? 
ing tendencies and so on are, no doubt, subdued in the Absolute. But 
what is that to the poor self ? For along with its jarring tendencies it 
also gets subdued, and is, as self, probably lost. 

IV A summary description of the Indian thinkers’ general attitude towards 
evil 

Now coming to Indian thinkers we may say that to them, with the 
only exception of the Charvakas, evil, in different forms of‘duhkha’ or 
‘klesha’ and in the form of what leads to it, seems to have been a veritable 
bugbear, and the freedom from it, probably, the highest concern of their 
life. If we exclude the Charvaka philosophy, it may be conveniently held 


1 Philosophical Quarterly! October, 1932, p. 244, 
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that '‘every system, provedic or antivedic, is moved to speculation by a 
spiritual disquiet at the sight of the evils that cast a gloom over life in 
this world.” 1 It was the sight of evil in the form of pain and suffering, 
death and disease, that turned Gautama, a prince, into a monk, and laid 
down through him the foundation of so vast a philosophy as that of the 
Buddhists is. The fact of evil in the form of ‘duhkha* has, indeed, been 
recognized by Buddha as one of his four noble truths. In Samkhya-karika 
too the impact of experience ol the three kinds of suffering has been held 
as being the very origin of one’s desire to know its cause (i. e. of the very 
philosophical reflections about it). 2 

As a matter of fact, the problem of evil, according to Indian thin¬ 
kers, is an ever standing problem, and its solution, a pressing need of 
human life. “The world as such, Indian philosophers have thought, cannot 
be freed from evil. But it is, they think, possible for every individual to 
perfect himself and to save himself from evil and suffering.’’ 3 Moksha 
of liberation from the evils of this world, therefore, has almost unani¬ 
mously been held to be the highest goal of human life. No doubt, this 
state of liberation has been somewhat differently viewed and named by 
thinkers belonging to different schools of thought; but in so far as the 
question of the cessation or annihilation of pain and other evils 
is concerned, they are all at one. The recognition of the possi¬ 
bility of an ever-lasting extinction of all evils is as common to them as 
the recognition of the fact of there being so much evil in this world. 

Just as in the case of a disease the greatest concern of a patient is 
the removal of it, so also in the case of all evils, the different systems 
seem to agree, the most important question for the sufferers therefrom is 
as to how to get rid of them. But the removal of a malady necessitates 
the right diagnosis of it. Similarly the solution of the problem of evil 
raises the question of its origination. An effect can be removed only by 
removing its cause. The knowledge of the cause or origin of evil, there¬ 
fore, has been as earnestly sought as the freedom from it, by almost all 
the systems of thought in India. And we may add that with regard to its 
origin too there seems to be a striking affinity between them. For, it is 
some sort of ignorance that seems to have been viewed, by almost all the 
systems, as the ultimate cause of our bondage and through it of all evils. 


1 Chatterjee and Datta : An Intro, to Indian Phil., p. 13. 

2 Samkhya-Karika ( f^TST cP?rW5T% 
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And this, we may say, follows from their almost common recognition of 
jnana or knowledge, in some form or the other, as being an indispensable 
means of bringing about a person’s liberation from them. For, if one’s 
liberation from evils is held to te dependent upon knowledge, one’s bon¬ 
dage or evils have got to be ascribed to ignorance. 

It is, no doubt, true that the different schools have described this 
evil-originating ignorance rather differently; but so far as the important 
fact of its being a factor in one’s bondage and evils is concerned, there is 
little disagreement among them. At any rate, the view that our own 
ignorance is the ultimate cause of the evil with which we are beset in.this 
world may at least be said to be a most common and characteristic view 
of the Indian philosophers. 1 2 3 We shall not, therefore, take up the consi¬ 
deration of the views of different schools separately, but shall confine our 
attention to that of Shankara’s view alone, for he. may be rightly said to 
be the most prominent advocate of the ignorance-view of evil. 

V—Shankara’s view of evil 

(a) Evil, an actual fact—To Shankara, as to other Indian philoso¬ 
phers, evil is a hard empirical fact. It is not only in the form of physical 
pain or mental affliction, but also in the form of immoral thoughts and 
deeds, that the presence of evil in this world has been vividly recognized 
by him. As a matter of fact, he viewed the world as being full of mani¬ 
fold physical, mental and moral evils. Birth and old age, death and 
disease 8 , attachment and hatred, and fear and infatuation are some of the 
many evils of this world which are, according to Shankara, commonly 
experienced by all of us 8 . 

What is moral evil to Western philosophers has been called ‘papa’, 
‘adharma’ or ‘anartha’ in Indian philosophy. And when Shankara speaks 
of our incessant thinking about the worldly objects as beiDg the cause of 
all ‘anartha’ 4 , it is primarily the moral evil that he has in his mind. He 
has definitely maintained that our repeated mental visualizing of objects 
engenders in our minds a desire to have them; and this desire, in its turn, 
becomes a potent motive force that impels us to perform evil deeds 
ipapa ) 6 . So, by evil Shankara means not only physical pain, or unplea¬ 
sant mental states, but also moral evils which may be said, in a sense, to 


1 See IP. Vol. II, p. 27 and HIP. Vol. I, p. p. 74 and 76. 
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be even greater evils than physical or mental afflictions. For, according 
to Sbankara, it is these moral evils that are responsible for a person’s 
pain and the like, in this life as well as in the life to come. It is really 
they that make a man go down on the ladder of life 1 , and stand in bis 
way to the realization of the summom bonum of his life 8 . 


(b) Sbankara, not a pessimist— Shankara’s recognition of the various 
evils in this world, however, does not warrant us to view him as a pessi¬ 
mist. For, it is not only the evil but also the good of the world and of 
©or life i® i* that has been duly recognized by him. If he has strongly 
disparaged the sorrows and other evils of it, he has also highly spoken of 
the worth of its moral good, and has not failed even to observe in it the 
presence of such values as pleasures, happiness, and the like. According 
(0 him pleasure and happiness are as actually experienced facts of life 8 
as pain and grief. Of course, he is not prepared to regard the worldly or 
even celestial pleasures or prosperity as the highest end of human life; 
but that is not tantamount to denying the fact of their actual presence 
there. We can rightly call only that person a pessimist who pronounces 
life to be irredeemably miserable and feels helpless about its ills. But 
Shankara would be the last person to subscribe to this attitude of mind. 
His is, in fact, the attitude of a great optimist who not only strongly 
believes in the possibility of attaining the highest happiness and existence 
io and through human life alone, but also in sincere and assiduous efforts 
actually to attain it here and now. If he has amplified the afflictions and 
. perfections of our life and world, he has done it simply with a view to 
h Icing us in accelerating and augmenting our endeavours worthy of our 
h’ebest goal. His view of human life, indeed, is full of hope and promises. 
He does not at all brood over its ills, hut always regards it as a golden 
ortunity for the attainment of its greatest good. Will it be just and 
^rrect to dub such a person as a pessimist ? 

, y Causes of evils— At places Shankara has mentioned improper 
' C aB o£t i infatuation, attachment, greed, selfishness, pursuit of 
^^th'ted courses, and the like, as the causes of so many of our evils 4 , 
pirob 1 desires, according to him, are, briefly speaking, our main 

Our i»f* * ^pseg 0 f all our evils 6 . And there seems to be little doubt 
enemies an*» * 
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that a very large number of evils in the world owe their existence to these 
causes. It cannot be denied that the world would have been by far a 
better and happier world if these causes of evils were hot operative in it. 

B&t all our evils, it may be pointed out, do not owe their existence 
to these causes. What possible relation, it may be asked, can there be 
between earthquakes, hailstorms, epidemics and the like, on the one 
hand, and our improper desires, etc. on the other ? That there seems to 
be no apparent connection between them cannot, of course,-be denied. 
But to a believer in the ‘doctrine of Karma’, as Shankara was; the presence 
of such evils also' does npt present an insurmountable difficulty.Like .all 
other evils these evils too are sought to be explained by him through the 
agency of evil karmas ( actions ) originating from our evil desires, etc. 
And the question of the tenability of one's belief in this doctrine we have 
alrea'dy considered in the preceding chapter. Here it may simply be 
added that in this connection we have no choice other than our conceding 
to regard our sufferings and sorrows, irrespective of the source from 
which they come, either as unearned ones or as being the necessary conse¬ 
quences of our own previous actions. Our empirical methods,, observation, 
etc., of course, cannot help us in making our choice here. The only, thing 
that can be availed of is our moral consciousness. And if we closely 
consult it and seek its consistent verdict pertaining to the problem in 
hand, our choice ioevitably tends to fall on the side of the latter rather 
than on that of the former alternative.: 

Thus, in the hands of Shankara all other evils of the world come tb 
be subordinated to moral evils, for all our afflictions and agonies, whether 
here or elsewhere, are believed by him to be due to our own evil doings. 
Nobody else, whether godly or devilish in nature, nor even matter which 
is in fact neither, can mete out to us what we have not ourselves earned. 
Such a high and rigid conception'of morality is undoubtedly conspicuous 
by its absence in the West. Kant, of • course, had a peep into it; but he 
also failed to bring out all its implications adequately.' Some people, we 
cannot say why, seem to be temperamentally opposed or indifferent to it. 
But if morality and immorality be taken as real facts or forces to be 
reckoned with; and our moral consciousness as something forming a part 
and parcel of the very texture of nature, and not as a mere figment of 
our fancy.'the doctrine of karma or actions, we may sayj should certainly 
have n greater consideration than it has hitherto received frbm them; But 
that is none of our concerns here. So far as Shankara- is -concerned- we 
can definitely say that be has duly assigned a primordial place to moral 
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evils, and that his view is more appealing to our practical reason or moral 
consciousness than the belief in our unearned sufferings. 

But, then, one may reasonably enquire into the cause of our moral 

evils themselves. If nobody or nothing other than ourse ves is responsi 
ble for all our sufferings and other evils, how is it that we ourselves sow 

the seeds of bitter fruits to be reaped by our own selves? Wy o we 

perform immoral deeds at all ? 

Socrates, it is said, held that virtue is knowledge. One may, of 

course, challenge his assertion, and point out that virtue does not lie so 

much in knowing as in doing the right things. When Duryo hana, or 
example, on being admonished by Lord Krishna to sift dharma rom 
ad harm a and to respect the rights of the Pandavas by giving them at 
least five villages for thejr subsistence, said to him that he really knew 
dharma ( virtue ) and adharma ( vice ) both, but was not somehow able 
to appropriate the former and to discard the Iaiter, for he was driven to 

obey the dictates of some being seated in bis heart, as it were, he may 

rightly be said to have advanced a concrete criticism of the view o 
Socrates. But there is certainly a good deal of sense in what Socrates has 
said. Knowledge of the right may not be equivalent to doing the right; 
but it,is certainly an essential condition of the morality o one s ee s. t 
is not only a pre-requisite of doing the right, but also a necessary consti¬ 
tuent factor of the morality of our actions. For, it is only the voluntarily 
performed actions which are the proper objects of our moral judgements, 
and voluntary actions, we know, are those actions which are per orme 
with a dear consciousness of an end or ends to be achieved. Moreover, 
it cannot be denied that many of our immoral deeds have their origin in 
our partial or clouded vision of things. That narrowness of vision and 
the consequent narrowness of our interests do sometimes give rise to real 
moral conflicts, has been well recognized by Mr. Mackenzie when e says 

that “.each man’s moral life may be regarded as a universe in itself. 

......This universe may be a broad one or a narrow one.This narrow¬ 

ness is a source of conflict. It causes the individual good to appear to 
be in opposition to the general good of humanity.” 1 Bradley also, as we 
have seen, regards our finite, incomplete, or erroneous vision as a un a- 
menta! cause of evils. In fact, our attachment to our own bodily self and 
to those whom we view as ours, and our indifference or hatred towards 
those whom we view as others, or as interfering with the interests of our 
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finite selves, are the necessary offshoots of our finite vision itself. One 
whose vision is not thus vitiated is bound to look at all persons as 
members of one joint family, and at their Interests as his own. That 
attachment to some and hatred towards others originate from our narrow 
visions is a matter of our common experience, and, hence cannot be 
denied. To be morally good is the same as to have *an extended vision’ 
of one’s true self. In the words of Dr. Tagore, “To live the life of good¬ 
ness is to live the life of all. Pleasure is for one’s own self, but goodness 
is concerned with the happiness of all humanity and for all time. To live 
in perfect goodness is to realise one’s life in the infinite,” 1 

Shankara took his stand on this common empirical ground, and 
viewed a person’s erroneous identification with his body as the root cause 
of all his further evils 2 . This identification he has called adhyasa or 
- superimposition. It is, according to him, something natural, something 
deeply ingrained in the very nature of all sentient beings. All the same 
it cannot be held to be real, for, as Shankara has shown, it implies a sort 
of confusion between the subject and object of knowledge. The knower, 
he has rightly maintained, can never be the known, nor the known the 
knower. 3 Just as the knower of a tree is different from the tree, or the 
tree, from its knower, so also the knower of a body, including the sense- 
organs, etc., cannot be the body and the body, the knower of it. 4 5 This 
being so, one's identification with one’s body has got to be taken as 
nothing but ignorance. This ignorance is the root cause of our attach¬ 
ment to some, and of hatred towards others. It is primarily on account 
of this erroneous or narrow vision that people perform this or that act of 
injustice to others and indulge in all sorts of anti-social or anti-human 
behaviour. And the result is that they have inevitably to bear the evil 
consequences of all their immoral deeds. All their sorrows and sufferings 
are thus ultimately rooted in their ignorance 6 , the beginning of which 
cannot reasonably be traced to anything else whatsoever. It is, therefore, 
said to be anadi or beginningless. 6 

So long as this ignorance is there it is futile to think in terms of 
full freedom from evils. Even if a person performs no immoral deed in 
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his present life, he has got to experience the inevitable effects of his 
innumerable actions performed by him in his past lives. These as we 
as the actions that he will necessarily perform in his present li e wi con¬ 
tinue to keep him in bondage, and bondage is itself a great evi w ic , 
according to Shankara, can never be put an end to through the mere 
performance of actions, whether good or bad 1 . This, however, oes not 
mean that good actions are good for nothing. Far from being .so, they 
are not only indispensable for a happy existence here or here after, but 
also an absolutely essential condition of that enlightenment or illumina¬ 
tion which Shankara has called jnana or anubhava and which be has 
rightly regarded as the only cure of that beginningless nescience or igno¬ 
rance which according to him is the root-cause of all evils. The only 
thing that has got to be borne in mind is that these actions are to be 
performed in a disinterested way, or as a matter of duty, and not for the 
sake of their fruits. If so performed, they will cleanse one s mind and 
heart of all their stains and will thereby prepare the ground for the dawn 
of the light of that knowledge which alone can dispel the darkness of that 
ignorance which has kept us in bondage and in its concomitant evils from 
beginningless time. 


By calling ignorance beginningless Shankara, however, does not 
mean to suggest that it constitutes our essence or real nature. For, if he 
had so viewed it be could not have spoken of its eradication through the 
right knowledge of our true Self. According to him its extinction is not 
a matter of mere pious wish, a phenomenon to be brought about in an 
unknown far-off land or in an inconceivably remote time. On the other 
hand, he speaks of it as something that can be, and is, definitely realized 
by those who fulfil the requisite conditions of its realization, here and 
now. Its extinction for Shankara is neither a matter of uncertain infe¬ 
rence nor of a blind belief in the words of sacred scriptures, but an actual 
fact of indubitable experience. One may, like Dr. Tsanoff 2 , believe it or 
not, but with Shankara, as with the Upanishadic seers, it is a fact of all 
facts, and the highest truth of all truths. And in view of the conviction 
with which they speak, it does not seem to be proper to doubt what they 
say, unless there be sufficient and sure ground to do so. As a matter of 
fact, the essence of an intellectual error or ignorance, as that of any other 


1 Vide Chapter VII. 

2 See The Nature of Evil, p. 10 ( “Brahmanism hoped for deliverance from evi 1 
through eventual absorption in Brahman; its pessimism was positive, but its 
path of salvation uncertain.” ) 
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evil, as Dr. Tagore has nicely put it, consists in its “impermanence, (of 
it cannot accord with the whole. Every moment it is being corrected 
by the totality of things and keeps changing its aspect.” 1 But if so, 
what wonder is there if one’s evil of ignorance is entirely annihilated if 
one somehow attains the point of view of the totality or oneness of 
things themselves. 

(d) A critical appreciation of Shankara’s view of evil—To view evil 
as being there due to beginningless ignorance is apparently to attribute 
beginnioglessness to evil also. If ignorance that is responsible for evil 
has ever been there, evil, it follows, must also have been there from 
beginningless time. Ignorance itSelf is an evil, and so in positing a 
beginningless ignorance as the cause of all other evils, evil itself, it may be 
pointed out, has been posited as being a beginnihgless cause of evil itself. 
And this, one might say, is not to explain evil at all. To say that some* 
thing is beginningless is obviously to express one’s inability or failure to 
trace its cause, and to fail to trace the cause of a thing or phenomenon 
is the same as to fail in explaining it. To attempt an explanation of evil 
through the agency of another evil is to explain it through itself which is 
to commit, it may be urged, what is technically called the fallacy of 
Petitio Principii, and is hence either a very faulty explanation or no 
explanation at all. So Shankara’s view of evil, positing as it does a 
beginningless Ignorance, which is itself an evil, as the ultimate cause of it, 
is not, it might be added, a satisfactory view of evil. It does not explain 
evil, but only posits it as something inexplicable. To call it beginningless 
is really to admit its inexplicability, though apparently it may not seem 
to be so. 

It is, no doubt, true, we admit, that Shankara has traced the origin 
of all evils to Ignorance which is itself an evil and has been said to be 
beginningless. But that, in our opinion, does not really provide us with 
sufficient ground to stand for the condemnation of his view of evil. If 
not evil, we may ask, what else can reasonably be deemed as an explana* 
tion of evil ? We cannot trace the origin of evil to what is good, for that 
would involve the good in self-contradiction, and would thereby militate 
against a very fundamental demand of our rational self. Nor can we say 
that evil originates in something that is indifferent to it, i. e., neither 
good nor evil, For, such an assertion would amount to our denial of 
causal relation itself. In case we admit that evil comes out of something 


1 Dr. Tagore : Sadhana, p. 49. 
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which is of a nature indifferent to it, we shall be driven to hold that any 
thing can come out of anything. But such a stand is not at all justified 
by facts as we know them. So, the only alternative left with us is to view 
only evil as the cause of evil. The Zoroastrians and the Greeks may, in 
this respect, be said to be right, for they sought the explanation of evil in 
something or the other of evil nature, and not in God whom they held to 
be free from it. So, to have viewed Ignoranee, which is itself an evil, 
as the cause of other evils may be said to be a point that goes in favour 
of, and not against, Shankara’s view of evil. 

Of course, to hold that Ignorance, which is the ultimate cause of all 
other evils, is beginningless and as such something the origin of which 
cannot be traced to something else, may not appear a satisfactory view to 
those whose mind is somehow so constituted that it indiscriminately seeks 
an explanation of every thing, including even the first principles and its 
own simple states, forgetting that there are certain things which by their 
very nature refuse to admit any explanation of themselves. But to those 
persons who are prepared to see in Ignorance an evil which cannot be 
further explained, but not prepared to allow themselves to be dragged 
into an infinite regress bV seeking explanation of an evil in another evil;, 
and of that in another, and so on ceaselessly, Shankara's explanation of 
evils through the ultimate evil of Ignorance is likely to appear as a most 
satisfactory explanation. As we have already seen, it is not sound to 
seek the explanation of evil either in matter or in any conscious being like 
Ahriman of the Zorostrians; and to hold that God Himself is the origi¬ 
nator of evils would be all the more absurd. That evil cannot come out 
of good or out of something which is neither good nor evil, we have just 
pointed out. We arc, therefore, naturally driven to view something like 
ignoronce, which is itself an evil, to be the ultimate explanatory principle 
of all other evils. And in doing so we are not, rightly speaking, guilty of 
committing the fallacy of Petitio Principii. Who does not know that 
‘contempt breeds contempt', or that selfishness, which is a moral evil, is 
the mother of so many other evils, moral or otherwise ? But shall we be 
right in saying that such beliefs involve the fallacy of Petitio Principii? 
If we are not open to the charge of committing this fallacy while enter¬ 
taining these and many other such beliefs, how can it be said that this 
fallacy is committed by one who traces the origin of all worldly evils to 

the ultimate evil of ignorance which has been associated with all living 

beings from beginningless time ? 
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It may, no doubt, be admitted that the ignorance that has been 
posited by Sbankara as the ultimate explanation of all evils has not 
been explained by him, but that does not mean that he has failed to 
explain other evils as well. So far as at least other evils are .concerned, 
it may conveniently be said that his view of their .explanation is free from, 
all those defects from which other explanations which we have considered 
here, suffer. In the first place, iuioes not deprive men of their freedom 
and responsibility for doing good or bad deeds, and so does not militate 
against our common moral consciousness. For, according to it, it is our 
own ignorance which makes us act immorally, and which, if we so desire 
and will, we can put an end to through our own sincere and well-directed 
efforts. Secondly, it does not present to us a dark or pessimistic view of 
our life as such, envisaging as it does the possibility of any seeker of 
truth to get out of all evil for ever. In the third place, it does not fail to 
do justice to the nature of the world as it is, in so far as it is neither over? 
optimistic nor even unduly pessimistic. Neither it thinks in ter ms.of 
having a heaven of pure good on this earth, nor does it condemn this 
world of ours ever to be an abode of unmixed evil. And lastly, it does 
not err by seeking the explanation of evil either in its opposite, the good, 
or in something which is indifferent to its production. For, in tracing 
the uitimate cause of all evils to ignorance Shankara has traced it to 
something which is itself of evil nature, and as such quite capable of 
engendering them. 

The merits of Shankara’s view of evil may briefly be put forth in the 
following words. 

Firstly, it is full of great hope and promise for all human beings. By 
holding their own ignorance as the ultimate cause of all their evils, it 
undoubtedly instils into their minds the thought of the possibility of its 
removal through their own efforts and thereby of the possibility of their 
extricating themselves from the clutches of all evils. 

Secondly, by recognizing the value of moral and intellectual efforts 
of human beings it has a very salutary effect on their life which it tends 
to discipline and to raise to a level pf values which is definitely higher 
than that of the common man. 

Thirdly, it rightly attaches greater importance to the actual extinc¬ 
tion of evils than to the mere theoretical knowledge about them. The 
Humanists also, of course, have tried to do the same thing, but, as we 
have said before, they have Committed the mistake of believing that the 
world as such can be freed from all evils. Shankara, however, does not 
think in terms of divesting the world as such of its evils. His main concern 


is to free the individual persons from them. His is, therefore, we may say, 
more feasible a point of view than that of the Humanists. For, it is easier for 
every individual to mend and modify his own life than it is to change the 
nature of the world. One may, of course, succeed in conducing to some 
extent to the happiness of others; but moral perfection or good, as Kant 
believed, is not a thing to be given by others. It is to be cultivated and 
achieved through one’s own efforts. Moreover, if all individual persons 
get freed from all evils, there would, then, remain no cause for them to 
bother about the world as such. 

Even the conception of a beginningless evil seems to be happier 
than that of one which has a beginning. For, an evil that could begin 
once can also begin again, unless there be an ever-standing counter-acting 
adequate cause or causes to prevent it from doing so. That such preventive 
causes do not yet exist in the world goes without saying; and there is also 
no indication as to their coming into existence in near future. And even 
if it be supposed that there is a possibility of the world being so transfo¬ 
rmed in very remote future that such causes would come to exist, there can 
be no guarantee of their permanence in it. What can come into existence is 
equally liable to go out of it. But the same thing cannot be said to be true about 
what is beginningless. The very fact that it is said to be beginningless 
implies that it has had or can have no beginning. So, if the ignorance of an 
individual which has been postulated as the ultimate cause of all his evils 
once gets eradicated, there is no possibility of its future recurrence in his 
case. And so far as its final eradication is concerned, there is no contra¬ 
diction involved in it. That ignorance is removed by knowledge, just as 
darkness, by light, is quite a familiar fact with all of us. Of howsoever 
a long-standing an ignorance may be, it cannot stand before knowledge. 
And the moment it is duly dispelled, it is dispelled for ever. The so-called 
beginninglessness of the evil of ignorance does not and cannot make it 
impregnable to knowledge, just as the beginninglessness of darkness 
cannot render it impenetrable by light. 

That ignorance by its very nature is something inexplicable we have 
already seen in chapter V. It may, however, be added here that the 
ultimate evil of ignorance has got to be taken as beginningless; for no 
origin can reasonably be assigned to it. As we have seen before, the origin 
of an evil cannot be traced to God, for to do so is to undermine his 
Godliness itself. An evil-originating God cannot obviously be a good 
God. He who sends so many evils to us for no fault of ours must really be 
a very cruel and malvolent God. Nor can we scy that evil originates in the 
very nature of the individual souls themselves. For, in the first place, no 
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individual, unless he be supposed to be already under the darkening influ¬ 
ence of ignorance itself, would ever sow the seeds of thorny thistles in his 
own way. And, then, it cannot be said to be true of all individuals that 
they are by nature vicious. So far as at least the human beings are conce¬ 
rned it would be truer to say that they are essentially good than to hold 
that their nature is essentially bad. Goodness indubitably seems to be 
more deeply ingrained in their nature than viciousness. And even if it be 
admitted for argument’s sake that viciousness also constitutes a part and 
parcel of their nature, it cannot be made intelligible why this viciousness 
is used by them to create troubles for their own selves: 

To suggest that they create troubles and evils not for themselves but 
for others and so each individual has to experience troubles and evils 
created for him by others, would also be of no avail. In the first place, 
such an explanation of evil cannot explain all evils in the World. For 
instance, such evils as earthquakes, epidemics, famines and floods cannot 
be reasonably believed to have been the work of any finite individual or 
individuals like us who are living on this planet. Moreover,, one’s moral 
evil cannot be said to have its origin in another person or being whosoever 
he may be. 

Where lies, then, the origin of such evils ? Can we say that there are 
invisible super-human evil beings who inculcate in our minds evil thoughts 
and immoral desires and also cause evils like earthquakes and epidemics ? 
Or, shall we maintain that nature is responsible for them? The first 
supposition would be just like the supposition of an Ahriman or Satan^ 
and the second like that of matter, the untenability of which we have 
already seen. What may be added here is this that in case these unwarra¬ 
nted suppositions were taken as true, the beginninglessness of evil in the 
agencies referred to in them would theredy be, ipso facto, established, or 
else the origin of the evil residing in them will have to be traced further. 
And this process will either lead to regresus ad infinitum, or to the ackno¬ 
wledgement of beginninglessness of evil, to whom-soever or what-soever 
it may ultimately be traced. Thus, there seems to be no escape from the 
acceptance of a fundamental or beginningless evil whatever it be. Such 
an acceptance or belief, rightly speaking, points to the richness or sound¬ 
ness of one’s thought rather than to the paucity of it. So, in believing 
the root cause of all evils, viz., ignorance, to be beginningless Shankara 
may really be said to have rightly believed in a necessity of thought itself, 
and not to have had recourse to something unreasonable. 

Moreover, the fact that ignorance must be taken as a beginningless 
something is also vindicated by our actual experience of it. For, inspite 
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of the fact that all of us some-time or the other experience it when wc 
feel or say ‘I do not or did not know this or that’, none of us can say as 
to when this not-knowing about this or that thing actually began. If we 
cannot assign a defioite origin to our empirical ignorance here and now, 
how can we hope to stretch our imagination so far as to trace the origin 
of that ignorance which has been viewed as being the cause of our very 
finitude ? In fact the question “why there is evil in existence is the same 
as why there is imperfection, or, in other words, why there is creation at 
all. We must take it for granted that it could not be otherwise; that 
creation must be imperfect, must be gradual, and that it is futile to ask 
the question, why are we ?”» We are there. Our ignorance is there. And 
it is not possible for us to say when it began. The utmost that can be 
said about it is to say that it must be beginningless. 

From what has been maintained here, and in chapter VII, with 
regard to the importance and necessity of moral efforts for one’s emanci¬ 
pation from all evils and for the realization of the greatest good of one’s 
life, it is quite obvious that Shankara’s view of evil in the world is not 
prejudicial to the moral or value-aspect of human life. 

Brahma or our true Self may be beyond good and evil both; but what 
is that to us as such who, while labouring under the darkening influence 
of our beginningless Ignorance, not only firmly believe that we are finite 
beings but also always act upto that belief ? So long as this finitude is 
written deep in one’s mind, both the good and the evil are and will remain 
there; and in case one takes up the problem of evil in all right earnestness, 
not only theorerically but practically as well, one has got to pursue the good 
and to avoid the evil in all the walks and phases of one’s life. It is only 
by pursuing the good quite earnestly and exclusively that, in the opinion 
of Shankara, a person can qualify himself for a correct vision of his 
essential infinite nature . 2 The distinction between good and evil has been 
as clearly recognized by Shankara as the distinction between factual and 
value judgements themselves. His metaphysical distinction between the 
finite and the infinite is not at all inconsistent with bis moral distinction 
between the good and the evil. On the other hand, the moral distinction 
needs to be emphasized, as it has been done by Shankara in the 
interest of the metaphysical distinction itself. For, the clear confirmation 
of the truth of the latter, partly but necessarily, depends upon the strict 
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observation of the former. To deny it is to confuse between the finite 
and the. infinite points of view themselves. If, and so long as, this disti¬ 
nction is clearly borne in mind, the distinction between the positive and 
negative moral values, which Shankara has explicitly stressed, cannot be 
overlooked. So, all such remarks as that of Dr. Tsanoff when he says that 

“ .the description of evil as essentially imperfection or limitation of 

finite being, the reduction of the antithesis good-evil to infinite-finite, 
replacing as it does a moral by a metaphysical distinction, virtually 
dismisses all the moral or value-aspects of the problem” 1 , are beside the 
mark, so far as at least Shankara’s view of evil is concerned. 

That ethics and metaphysics are very closely associated with each other, 
and so cannot be placed in water-tight separate compartments, is a truth 
which needs ho elucidation here. We can only say that metaphysics has 
got to take into consideration the verdicts of our moral consciousness, 
and that our ethical views are necessarily affected and determined by 
our metaphysical beliefs . 8 It is not only physical phenomena and other 
such problems alone that a metaphysician feels called upon to explain; 
even ethical problems have got sometimes to be metaphysically explained. 
So, if the problem of evil, which may be said to be primarily an ethical 
problem, leads one to an essentially metaphsical speculation about it, 
there is nothing objectionable or unwarranted in it. And that the disti¬ 
nction between moral good and evil is not wiped out by its metaphysical 
explanation given by Shankara, we have already seen. To say that it is, 
is to betray one’s ignorance of, or confusion between, the two points 
of view of Shankara—the absolute and the finite. From the finite or 
practical point of view Shankara has recognized, as we have seen, 
all the distinctions including the distinction between the good and the 
evil. And that is what morality requires. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF SHRI RAMANUJA, N1MBARKA, 
MADHVA AND VALLABHACHARYA 

I A Comparative and critical view of Shri Ramanuja’s Vishishtadyaita . 

In many important respects the views of Shri Ramanujacharya 
fairly square with those of Shankara. Both believe not only in the 
authority of the Vedas but also in that of the other orthodox scriptures— 
the Upanishads, the Brahma-sutras, the Bhagavadgita, the Puranas and 
the smritis which are in conformity with the Vedas, As to Shankara so 
to Ramanuja also, Brahma is both the material and efficient cause of the 
world 1 . Both of them, therefore, have vehemently criticized not only 
such Paramanuvada and Prakritivada as regard the dead atoms and the 
unconscious Prakriti or nature respectively to be in themselves the ulti¬ 
mate cause of the material world, but also the doctrine according to 
which God is held to be only the efficient cause, and matter to be the 
material cause of the world . 2 As in the opinion of Shankara so m also in 
that of Ramanuja Brahma is the absolute reality. There is nothing that 
exists independently of it®. Whether material or mental in nature every¬ 
thing is entirely grounded in Brahma itself 1 * * . Brahma is immutable ttnd 
perfect in all respects 6 , and hence the highest goal of human life®. Both 
Shankara and Ramanuja are equally strong believers in the Law of 
Karma 7 , and both equally believe in the interminable nature of moksha 8 , 
and in the efficacy of jnana to effect it. Of course, Ramaquja’s^ inter- 


1 See RBS. I. i. 2-4j II. 1. 4-9; II. 2.37. 

2 See RBS. I. 1. 5;II. 2.1-10; il. 2.11-12; II. 2.37-39. 

3 Vide SDS. IV. 24. 4 Vide RBG. XIII. 2. 

5 Vide RBG. Intro.; RBS. II. I. 30; III 1. 14. 

6 RBS. 1.1.1. I 7 RBS. II. 1.' tf4. 

8 RBG. XIV. 2; VIII. 13; XV. 6; XVIII. 56; RBS. IV. 4.22. 
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^relation ofthe term jnana is somewhat different from that of Shankafa. 
Nevertheless the fact of its recognition as an indispensable means of 
moksha is acceptable to him. According to both of them the jivas and 
the world are beginningless, and so is also the ignorance of the jivas 
which makes them erroneously identify themselves with their bodies aDd 
senseorgans 1 . As Shankars so is Ramanuja also vehemently opposed 
not only to- the vijuan&vada? and shunyavada of Buddhists but also to 
the arambhavada or asatkaryavada of the Nyaya-Vaisheshika school of 
thought 8 . The effect is, according to both, non-different from the cause 4 . 
Both are sat-karyavadins. 

Thus, there are so many points in respect of which Ramanuja may 
rightly be said" to be one wfth Shankara. In fact, if we keep apart 
Shankara's ultimate point of view and confine our attention to what he 
has said* from the empirical stand-point, we really find more resemblance 
tham difference between them. Nothing to say of other things, even in 
respect ofi the individual sours empirical relation to God Ramanuja’s 
view doestnot appear to be conflicting with-that of Shankara. God, 
according to’both, is for the individual souls the highest object of wor¬ 
ship- and the dispenser of the fruits of their actions to them 5 . But despite 
all this- affinity there are. some vital differences also. Let us see some of 
them. 

To begin with Ramanuja’s conception of Brahma, we find that, 
unlike'Shankara, he makes no distinction between indeterminate 
( nirvlshesha ) and determinate ( savishesba ) Brahma. To him Brahma 
is determinate only. He is possessed of all good qualities such as perfect 
bliss* infinite knowledge, inconceivable powers, unlimited filial affection, 
kindness, valour, benevolence, brilliance, and so on . 6 He creates, sustains 
and destroys the entire universe as a matter of mere sport . 7 Ramanuja’s 
Brahma- is thus a wilful self-conscious being, a person, a personal God. 
He is immanent in all and yet transcends all. The entire world of con¬ 
scious and unconscious and of gross and fine nature exists only in a 
billionth part of His greatness . 8 This Brahma or God, according to 


t rbs. 1. 1.1 (vrtkntarr ), RBG * xv - 7 * 

2 RBS. II. 2. 28-29. 3 Ibid. II. 1. 15-18. 

4 Ibid. II. 1.. 14, 19, 20. 3 Ibid. II. I. 22, 34. 

6 RBS. II. 1. 37; RBG. Adhyaya I, Intro. 

7 RBS. II. 1.33; RBG. I. 25 ( .. ) 

8 RBG. X. 42. 
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Ramanuja, is one without a second in the sense that there exists .nothing 
outside or independent of Him, All the finite jivas and material {objects 
exist in Him. They constitute in a way the body of their omnipresent 
Lord, the Brahma. Ramanuja is thus an advocate of an ultimate, unity 
io diversity. To employ Bradley’s terminology his Absolute is ‘one in 
many', and not one bereft of all distinctions. It is one entity qualified by 
or possessed of two modes, Chita and Achita, the Jivas and the-Prakrit i 1 * 
That is why Ramanuja’s philosophy is generally known as 
Vishishtadvaita. 

Ramanuja has denied heterogeneous and homogeneous -( vijatiya 
and sajatiya ) distinctions ( bhedas ) from God or Brahma, in so far as he 
has not recognized the existence of anything whatsoever outside Him, 
from which He could be distinguished; but so far as internal distinctions 
( svagata bhedas ) in Him are concerned he finds it unreasonable-to deny 
them. As to the Upanishadic denial of attributes' or characters of 
Brahma Ramanuja has maintained that it pertains to the denial of bad 
qualities only. 2 According to him there are two states of Brahma, one 
the causal state and the other the effect-state®. In the former state the 
world consisting of the conscious and unconscious objects exists in Him in 
an unmanifested form, while in the latter these constituents of the world, 
the individual souls and the matter, take up manifest forms of different 
embodied souls and gross objects respectively. In the opinion of Shri 
Ramanuja, the negatively worded assertions of the orthodox scriptures, 
in which God is held to be bereft of the world and its objects and to be 
unapproachable through thought, etc., truly refer to the causal or unmani- 
fested form of Brahma. 3 4 

The distinction between the views of Shankara and Ramkhuja 
pertaining to Brahma may be briefly stated as follows .— 

While with Shankara Brahma in itself is devoid of all distinctions, 
homogeneous, heterogeneous and internal alike, Ramanuja, while admitt¬ 
ing the absence of the former tw,o distinctions, is not prepared to see eye 
to eye with him with regard to the negation , f of internal distinctions in 
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Brahma. While Shankara has taken those Upanishadic texts which speak 
of Brahma as being characterless and indeterminate to be literally true 
and to be representing the highest truth or the Ultimate Reality, and has, 
accordingly, Viewed their Assertions' about the qualified Brahma as holding 
good from the lower or empirical stand-point only, Ramanuja has made 
no distinction between the ultimate and lower points of view. For him 
God which Shankara has viewed as Lower Brahma ( i. e. Brahma as 
conceived from our empirical stand-point ) is the only Brahma. His is 
indeed an attempt “to unite personal theism with the philosophy of the 
Absolute .” 1 

The Upanisbads, as we have seen, have propounded the monistic 
view of reality, and so in holding fast to it Ramanuja is quite faithful to 
them. But the belief in a personal God is so strong with him that he 
cannot bear the idea of viewing the ultimate Reality as impersonal and 
unqualified, though in doing so he forgets that his genuine fidelity to the 
Upanishads ultimately requires the great sacrifice of a personal God as 
well. The Upanishads at places, as we have seen, do speak of a character¬ 
less and distinctionless impersonal Reality. And in view of the texts 
which so speak of it Ramanuja certainly does not seem to be justified in 
reading his Visbishtadvaita (qualified monism) in them, and in retaining 
the individual souls and matter as ultimate facts forming an integral part 
of the immutable and characterless Reality, viz, Brahma. Ramanuja’s 
recognition of real internal differences within Brahma may, no doubt, 
appeal more than Shankara’s denial of them to us who cannot think in 
terms of perfect homogeneity; but it . is certainly inconsistent with the 
Upanishadic denial of all duality and distinctions from the ultimate 
point of view. 

Then, Shri Ramanuja has maintained that God in His essence 
(svarup.) remains unchanged or unaffected despite all the changes that 
take place in the universe which is in God Himself . 2 In the words of 
Swami Anantacharya, the head of the Kancbi-matba, “When Karana- 
Brahma ( Brahma in causal state ) becomes Karya-Brahma (Brahma in 
effect state) the material rhatrix of the world, viz., Prakriti, gets alto¬ 
gether transformed and so does the jnana-nature of the individual souls, 
although in their essence they do not undergo change; there occurs no 
change whatsoever in the nature of God . 8 But this position is obviously 


1 Hiriyanna • Outlines of Indian Phil., p. 383, 

2 Vide RBS. II. I. H. 
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very weak. It is unintelligible bow Brahma can be said to remain fmmu- 
table or unchanged if things subject to change are viewed as forming an' 
integral part of it. If God is of perfectly immutable nature, the changing 
world consisting of names and forms, cannot be maintained to be really 
integral to Him; and if the world of essentially changing nature is sought 
to be retained as internal and integral to God, the view of His immuta¬ 
bility gets virtually compromised. The world of real changes cannot be 
a real attribute of the really changeless God or Brahma. 

If all souls or spirits and matter have iheir being in and through 
one omnipresent entity, viz., God or -Brahma, it does not seem to be 
sound to view their differences as ultimate or essential. And in Case 
these distinctions are held to be final and fundamental the entities concer¬ 
ned shall have to be granted the .status of separate existents, and this 
would virtually mean to give up non-dualjsra or monism which Shri 
Ramanujacharya is not prepared to do. He is willing neither to grant 
independent existence to all his ultimate entities nor to recognize any 
real identity between them , 1 

According to Ramanuja the difference between God and the indivi¬ 
dual souls is perfectly real and ultimate. Though he has admitted that 
the individual spirits are, like Brahma, really conscious entities which are 
also essentially of the nature of bliss, yet he has maintained that they are 
atomic in size 2 , and really distinct from the ubiquitous Brahma which is 
their Lord and object of worship , 3 The Upanishadic assertions, such as 
‘Ayamatma Brahma', mean to Ramanuja only similarity between the 
nature of Brahma and the individual soul (jnanaikakarataya Brahma-prSka- 
rata) and not one’s identity with the other. The words ‘that* and *thou* 
in the assertion ‘that thou art’, Ramanuja would say, stand for God 
Himself, the former for God in His capacity of being an all-powerful 
Lord of all, and the latter for Him as being present in all human beings 
and as qualified by them. According to him, the identity propounded in 
the Upanishadic texts is the identity of one and the same differently quali¬ 
fied entity (vishishatasyaikyam) 4 , an identity of two forms of the self-same 
God. He cannot acquiesce in the view that the individual souls of 
limited powers and knowledge® can ever be identical with the omniscient 
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and omnipotent Lord of such a vast and inconceivable universe. The 
souls, constituting as they do only an infinitesimal part of the infinite 
God, can under no circumstance be identical with Him. If the Upani- 
shads speak of them as being all-pervasive, it is not, Ramanuja would 
say, in the sense of their being literally all-pervasive, but only in the sense 
of their being of extremely subtle (ati sukshma) nature by virtue of which 
it is possible for them to enter into the innermost apartments of all 
unconscious matter and material objects. 1 

A soul is simple and subtle in nature. If it were something compo¬ 
site (made of parts) and of medium size, it would be subject to disinte¬ 
gration and consequent destruction like all other such objects; but this 
would give rise to a very serious objection on moral grounds, viz., the 
destruction of one’s deeds without bearing their fruits and also the accru¬ 
ing of such fruits to one as are not the fruits of one’s own previously 
perfomed actions. 3 The soul is, therefore, held to be eternal. 3 It was 
never created and will never be destroyed. 4 Eternality is its very nature. 9 
Creation and destruction and all other characteristics of the material 
body do not belong to it, for it is eternal and changeless. 6 These beginni¬ 
ngless and endless souls though finite in form are said to be infinite in 
number, firstly to vindicate the authority of those scriptural texts which 
apparently speak of many conscious beings, and secondly to account for 
such facts as birth and death, pain and pleasure, bondage and liberation, 
etc., of different individuals. 7 Their difference from God as well as from 
one another is real. 8 They are both doers and enjoyers (karta bhokta). 
Their own deeds are the causes of their bondage.® It is in order to enable 
them to experience the fruits of their beginningless actions (karma-phaja 
bhogartha) that gross bodies are given to them by their omnipotent and 
omniscient Lord. 10 

Unlike that of the souls of Nyaya-Vaisheshika school the conscious¬ 
ness of Ramanuja’s souls is not the result of their contact with manas 
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(mind); but belongs to them by their very nature, and does not require 
any external agency for its manifestation. They are intrinsically and 
essentially of the nature of consciousness and possess unlimited knowledge, 
which during their mundane existence, remains hiddeo from them due to 
' the effect °f their karmas. 1 According to Ramanuja, not only sentience 
but also bliss constitutes the essential nature of the self, 8 But its bliss, 
as much as its infinite intelligence, remains in a state of more or less 
obscurity and contraction as a result of its own karmas which are beginn¬ 
ingless and of the nature of ignorance (avidya). 8 

Here it may be noted that Ramanuja who has criticized Shankara’s 
view, according to which avidya or ignorance is said to be the cause of 
our bondage, has himself admitted beginningless avidya or ignorance in 
the form of one’s karmas as being the cause of one’s bondage in this 
world. Just as according to Shankara the superimposition of one’s self 
on one’s body, etc., is a glaring instance of one’s natural or beginningless 
ignorance, so also Ramanuja regards the identification of one’s self with 
body as a case of ignorance 4 , and opines that the knowledge of one’s 
self as a distinct and separate entity from body is a necessary condition 
of the performance of one's duties 5 , which are in turn essential for the 
termination of one’s bondage, 8 The persons who extricate themselves 
from this ignorance come to exist in their own true nature. 7 

Although the feeling of egohood when projected on the body, etc., 
is viewed by Ramanuja as something erroneous, yet it is said to be an 
essential feature of the very nature of the souls. A soul, according to him, 
is that entity which is indicated by the personal pronoun *1’; and the 
consciousness or feeling of one’s self or soul as *1’ has been maintained 
by him to remain in a manifest form even in the state of liberation. 8 
Ramauuja, however, agrees with Shankara in holding that the self or soul 
cannot be known as an object of knowledge, but only as a subject of it. 9 For 
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Ramanuja, as for Shankara, all knowledge provides a proof of the exis¬ 
tence of the soul or self as different from the body, for in all cases of 
knowledge in the form ‘I know this’ the self is obtained as the invariable 
subject there-of . 1 

The nature of knowledge, however, is peculiar to Ramanuja. “To , 
the well-known distinction between spirit and matter which are respec¬ 
tively termed chetana and jada in Sanskrita, he adds another which . is 
neither. Jnana is of this intermediate type. It is unlike material entities 
in that it can unaided manifest itself and other objects neither of which 
is possible for them. But what it thus manifests is never for itself but 
always for another. That is, it can only show but cannot know. In this 
latter respect it is unlike spirit, which knows though it is unable,, accor¬ 
ding to the doctrine, to show anything but itself .” 2 Knowledge is, thus, 
taken by Ramanuja to be a special quality of the soul or self (atmano 
dharmavishesha). It is, according to him, never possible without a soul 
for its support and without an object to engender it . 3 

No doubt, on the empirical level this triple distinction ( tripuli ) of 
knowledge, knower and known, would also be acceptable to Shankara; 
but for him it does not exist in the ultimate Reality or Brahma as such. 
Our true Self, according to him, is not a support of knowledge, but 
knowledge itself in which the distinction between the knower and the 
known does not exist. It is really a nirvishesha entity which shines in 
its own luminosity. But Ramanuja holds that knowledge by itself js 
never possible and that an unqualified object can never be known. It 

is not only at the primal stage of perception that the unqualified object 

( nirvisheshavastu ) is not known; all jnana, including that o t e u timate 
reality, is necessarily of an object as complex (saguna ). ere ama- 
nuja radically differs from Shankara who bolds Brahma to be mrguna 
and nirvishesha and at the same time to be of the nature o pure 
knowledge. 

Knowledge is really a presupposition of all distinctions, including 
the one between the knower and the known. To make 1 ere ore e 
quality of anything whatsoever, whether it be the objects nown or t e 
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mind or soul knowing them, is to miss its foundational character. 1 “The 
misapplication of the categories of substance and cause to the conscious 
principle* which is encouraged alike by the grammatical forms of language 
and the popular modes of thinking, is", as Prof. Mukerji has maintained, 
“one of those philosophical superstitions that win popular approval at 
the sacrifice of logical profundity by following the natural inclinations 
of ordinary thought and speech.” 8 

Moreover, to posit jnana or attributive ( Dharmabhuta ) jnana, as 
Ramanuja calls it, as an entity distinct'from the souls which are said to 
be essentially of sentient nature, does not seem to be a logical necessity. 
As Prof. Hiriyanna has rightly pointed out, it is *'difficult to see the 
reason for postulating two kinds of jnana” 8 —one which constitutes the 
essential nature of the sentient souls and the other which remains more 
or less contracted as long as a soul is in bondage, and becomes all-perva- 
aive in the state of liberation and enables the liberated souls to acquire 
omniscience like that of God. If the expansion and contraction of one's 
knowledge and sentiency can be explained through the more or less 
sattvika nature of one's mind, where lies the necessity of multiplying 
entities ? Either there is no need of postulating an entity like jdharma- 
bhuta jnana, or, if it is postulated, there seems to be no sound reason to 
subordinate it, capable as it is of becoming all-pervasive, to an atomic 
soul, which is destined ever to remain atomic only. Moreover, the asser¬ 
tion of its contraction and expansion for the souls in bondage along with 
its all-pervasiveness in the case of liberated souls is also beyond our 
comprehension. If it is one and the same jnana, how can its all-perva¬ 
siveness and contractions and expansions be reconciled with each other, 
unless the contractions and expansions be held to be apparent only; but 
this is what Ramanuja and his followers would not admit. And if it be 
said that there are as many dharma-bhuta jnanas as there are souls, it 
becomes unintelligible how a plurality of all—pervading things of exactly 
the same nature is possible. 

Another feature of knowledge which is rather peculiar to Acharya 
Ramanuja’s conception of it is that of its universal validity. He holds 
all knowledge to be true ( yathartham sarvavijnanam ) 4 ; and this implies 
a flat denial of illusory objects. Accordingly he has maintained that no 
unreal thitig is ever perceived. Even in the case of the so-called illusions 
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It is, according to him, truly speaking, something real itself that is the 
genuine object of our perception. For example, when a person perceives 
a conch-shell as silver, it is really, he would say, those very ingredients 
of silver which are present in conch-shell that are perceived. No doubt, 
reality may be said to be the ultimate subject of all logical judgements 
and as such to be the ground and support of all our knowledge, true and 
false alike; but on that account we cannot wipe out the very distinction 
between our true and illusory percepts. And so long as this distinction 
continues to be made it is certainly to contradict our common experience 
of it to hold that all knowledge is true. Shankara’s view of the distinc¬ 
tion between pratibhasika, vyavaharika and paramarihikasalt, as implying 
a corresponding distinction in our knowledge thereof, is, therefore, 
certainly more sound than that of Ramanuja who, nothing to say of 
making the finer distinction between vyavaharika and paramarthika 
knowledge, does not duly appreciate the distinction between illusory and 
true percepts. There may be some similarity between one object and 
another; but that does not mean that the one is present in the other. In 
the words of Dr. Sinha, “Similarity means similarity in qualities. It does 
not necessarily mean partial co-existence of two things in each other.*' 1 
For instance, one may hold silver to be, in some measure, similar to 
conch-shell; but that is not the same as to hold, like Ramanuja, that the 
former is present, partially though it may be, in the latter. 

Thus, we find both resemblance and difference between the views of 
these two great orthodox thinkers. And we feel no hesitation in saying 
that wherever they differ the scriptural texts and logic seem to be on the 
side of Sbankara rather than on that of Ramanuja. The scriptures, we 
have seen, have emphatically denied in a number of passages all duality 
and distinctions; but Ramanuja, we find, is not really prepared to deny 
even one of them. His unfaithfulness to the scriptures and to sound 
logic alike is no-where more pronounced than in respect of retaining the 
difference even of a liberated soul from his Brahma or God. The libe¬ 
rated souls, he believes, attain close communion with God and enjoy the 
satisfaction of all their desires in his close company. 2 * Their essentially 
infinite sentience and bliss which remained more or less obscured through* 
out their innumerable cycles of so-called births and deaths get manifested 
there to their fullest extent. 8 All the same they are said to retain their 
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sense of egobood 1 , and so their separateness and distinction from Brahma 
for ever. They attain only Brahmaprakarata or similarity to: Brahma but 
not identity with Brahma. 

But such a view is definitely against so many scriptural texts which 
have unambiguously affirmed the identity of the true Self of a person 
with the universal Self, the Brahma* Moreover, it is unintelligible how 
a self or soul which is, like God, infinitely sentient and blissful in 1 .it& 
essential nature, eternal and beginningless, can really be different from 
Him. 

To maintain, as Ramanuja does, that the souls are atomic in size 
and bereft of the power of creation, etc., whereas God is ubiquitous and 
possessed of all wonderful powers does not save the situation; but, on the 
other hand, creates so many other difficulties. In the first place, it is 
inconceivable how a soul which is atomic in size can 'be infinite in its 
sentience and bliss. The Chhandogya Upanishad has explicity said that 
the Absolute ( bhuma ) alone can be really blissful and immortal and that 
whatever is small is mortal and devoid of real happiness. Secondly, to view 
a soul as atomic is not only to locate it in space and hence to view it as 
something material, but also to retain space in the being of Brahma itself, 
which would mean not only to contradict so many scriptual texts which des¬ 
cribe it as pure consciousness and as being devoid of all internality and 
externality alike, but also to ignore our experience of distinction between the 
nature of material objects which exist in space and that of consciousness 
which does not exist in it. When even a material drop of water on being 
cast into a reservoir of it loses its separate identity and gets fully merged 
into the whole of its own nature, is it not inconceivable that a soul of 
essentially the same nature as Brahma is, will retain its identity when it 
is in Brahma, and Brahma in it ? Have not the Upanishads employed 
the analogy of pure water cast into pure water in order to bring home to 
us our ultimate relation of identity with Brahma, and have they not said 
that the knower of Brahma becomes Brahma and that he who makes the 
slightest difference between himself and Brahma comes to fear ? What 
would Ramanuja say of such texts as emphatically and unequivocally 
maintain that one who knows ‘1 am different and he (my god) is different 
is like an animal unto his gods’ ? We may view the space inside a jar as 
something different from the ubiquitous space, but the moment the jar is 
broken to pieces, the same space can no longer be viewed as being diffe- 
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rent from the latter in any way whatsoever. Cannot the same «ng e 
said of a soul which in its essential nature is similar to Bra ma 
erroneously identifies itself with its body and other adjuncts ? 

The souls, along with Prakriti, are spoken of, by Ramanuja, as con 
stituting the body of the omniscient and omnipotent Brahma. 18 
ception of an organic unity is, no doubt, highly commendable, ut it 
baffles all our efforts to understand how the souls can form the o y o 
God who is essentially of the same nature as the souls are. e ma y 
appreciate the idea of Prakriti as constituting the body of a spiritua 
substance or the idea of a subtler or finer substance residing within a 
relatively gross substance, on the analogy of our own body and that o 
the all-pervading ether respectively. But the idea of spirit within spirit 
like the idea of ether within ether is beyond all our comprehension. If 
the souls are really so simple and subtle in nature as they are believed by 
Ramanuja to be, nothing, we should believe, can penetrate into them, and 
if God-substance penetrates into the soul-substance, the latter must be 
subject to disintegration and hence to consequent destruction as we . 
But this is what Ramanuja himself would not accept, for be believes the 
souls to be indestructible and eternal, 

Ramanuja’s notion of the relation of part and whole between the 
individual souls and God is also beset with similar difficulties. If the 
former are literally taken as forming parts of the latter, the integrity and 
indestructibility of the latter can by no means be maintained . To be com¬ 
posed of parts and to be indestructible is to be something inconceivab e. 
Sbankara seems to be perfectly right when he says that if we conceive 
God to be composed of parts he becomes destructible. 1 If the indestruc¬ 
tibility of God is sought to be saved, it can at best be done by taking t e 
notion of part-and-whole relation only figuratively. And that is w at 
Shankara has actually done when he has maintained that the sou s are 
not parts, but like parts, of God, just like the space inside a pot which 
appears to be a part of the ubiquitous space but in fact is not so, a But 
if Ramanuja agrees to this figurative sense of his part-and-whole relation, 
the reality of his distinction , between the souls and God falls to the 
ground. Ramanuja is thus placed on the horns of a dilemma. If the 
souls are real parts of God, His Godhood is virtually affected and He gets 
subjected to destruction; and in case God has no real parts within Him¬ 
self, it cannot be maintained that the souls are His real parts. Ramanuja, 
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it appears, is himself conscious of this difficulty involved in his view of 
the part-and-whole relation. So, at places, he has had recourse to the 
relation of a ruler and his subjects or to that of a substantive and its 
attributes ( visheshya and visheshana ). But all these relations are essen¬ 
tially different from one another. As to which of them should be taken 
as the correct one, Ramanuja has, in fact, told us nothing. It has been 
entirely left to us to see for ourselves the comparative worth of their 
claims to be true. But unfortunately the notions of the latter two rela¬ 
tions also are found to be as unsatisfactory as those of the former ones. 

With regard to the relation of a substantive and its qualifying 
characters we may reasonably ask : Are the individual souls and.the 
unconscious objects essential or accidental attributes of God ? If they 
are of the former sort they will constitute His very nature, for He will 
never exist without them; but, then, it will not be unobjectionable to say 
that God’s essential nature consists in pure consciousness and bliss, etc., 
in so far as, on the assumption made, all the imperfections, joys and 
sorrows, diseases and distortions, which characterize the world -of finite 
souls and unconscious entities, will equally belong to God's or Brahma's 
essential nature as well. And in case the so-called attributes of Brahma 
are viewed as accidental only, Brahma will, then, be capable of existing 
even without them, and so they will not really be His attributes. In any 
way, the conception of the relation of visheshya and visheshana seems to 
be far from being a satisfactory one. And the same, it may be urged, is 
the case with the relation of the ruler and the ruled. For, if Brahma is 
said to rule the souls, etc., from outside them. He will neither be infinite 
and ubiquitous nor an antaryamin ( inner ruler ), as He is by Ramanuja 
believed to be; and if He is said to rule them from within, the simplicity 
and partlessness of souls will have to go. But then the souls, as we have 
seen before, cannot be held as being immortal.and eternal. In either case 
Ramanuja’s conception of this relation too seems to be as detrimental to 
bis fundamental position as his conceptions of other relations are. 

In *ian thinkers have generally tried to understand the relation bet¬ 
ween the finite souls and the infinite Brahma in terms of identity and 
difference. Shankara, as we have seen, is a propounder of the ultimate 
identity between them, while Madhva and Nimbarka, as we shall shortly 
see, are explicit advocates of the relation of difference and identity-in¬ 
difference respectively. But it seems to be very d fficult to say which of 
these relations has been appropriated by Ramanuja. Nothing to say of 
an ordinary reader of his works even a great scholar like Madhavacharyu 
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has ^ >een ,ed to believe that in his philosophy are incorporated the three 
mutually inconsistent views of difference, etc. (i e. t difference, identity 
and identity-in-difference).* 

When Ramanuja takes up his pen against Sbankara he appears to 
e a bonafide propounder of dvaita or difference philosophy. 1 2 3 But when 
f 8 °°t to interpret the monistic assertions of the scriptures, he gives 
is reader a definite impression that he is an advocate of the relation of 
identity. 8 On other occasions, however, Ramanuja also seems to be 
clearly pleading the cause of the relation of identity-in-difference. For 
instance, in his commentary on Brabma-sutra, II. 3. 42, he definitely 
seems to be an advocate of it. As Professors Chatterji and Datta have 
rightly said, the “.extremely puzzling statements of Ramanuja regard¬ 

ing his attitude to identity, difference, and identity-in-difference tempt 
some writers to avoid the attempt to bring his view under any of these 
usual categories of relation; and lead them to hold that Ramanuja’s 
conception of the relation between self and God is a category by itself- 
it is inseparability ( aprithakstbiti ), But this is merely giving up the 
game of logical understanding. For, inseparability of existence is itself 
a vague relation, admitting of various formulations. Even Shankara’s 
conception of the relation between the effect and cause ( ananyatva ) can 
come under this. Besides, logical thought is not silenced by the new¬ 
fangled name; it requires to understand what this relation means in terms 
of identity and difference; or, failing this, why this relation defies such 
affiliation”. 4 

To the relations of difference and identity-in-difference between 
God and the Souls and world we shall shortly return when we take up 
the philosophical doctrines of Madhva and Nimbarka respectively. What 
we should note here is the fact that the wavering attitude of Shri 
Ramanuja towards these relations js a sufficient indication of the diffi¬ 
culty involved in such a view of God and Souls as has been propounded 
in his Visbishtadvaita. It points to the struggle that seems to be going 
on in his mind to synthesize “the ultimate of philosophy with the ulti¬ 
mate of religion”. 5 It was in all probability due to Ramanuja’s 
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attempts at such a synthesis that a number of discrepancies crept into his 
system. In the words of Prof. Hiriyanna, “The theistic creed that finds 
place in the present synthesis had, as the result of its long history, deve¬ 
loped a host of concrete details, not all of which for lack of adequate 

rational support could fuse with philosophy. The philosophic doctrine 

included in it was, on the other hand, the result of one of the most 
daring speculations in the whole field of thought; and its conception of 
Reality was the least personal. Hence there are some discrepancies In 
the doctrine resulting from the synthesis”, 1 

II The Bhedabhedavada of Shrl Nimbarkacharya 

The term 'bhedabhedavada’literally means a doctrine or philo¬ 
sophy of difference and non-difference, or of non-difference in difference. 
In a sense, Ramanuja, whose philosophical views we have already sera, 
may be said to be a subscriber to the doctrine of difference and non¬ 
difference, for his jivas and world are both different and non-different 
from his God or Brahma. But in so far as he has emphasized their 
- unity aspect to which their difference has definitely been subordinated, 
his philosophical doctrine has got to be distinguished from another 
similar doctrine which has attached equal importance to both difference 
and non-difference and has subordinated neither to the other. It is this 
doctrine which in contradistinction from Ramanuja’s Vishishtadvaita is 
known as ‘bhedabhedavada’ or ‘dvaitadvaita’. According to it both 
identity and difference, unity as well as diversity, are . equally real and 
significant facts. 

The most widely known advocate of ‘bhedabhedavada’ is Shri 
Nimbarkacharya who is generally believed to have lived shortly after 
Ramanuja. 8 But in point of fact this doctrine ‘is certainly prior even to 
Shankara’ 8 who has himself definitely referred to it in his commentary on 
Brahma-sutras, III. 2. 27 and 28, From this it is clear that there must 
have been some propounder or propounders of bhedabhedavada even 
before Shankara’s time. Moreover, Shri Bhaskaracharya also, who is 
believed to have been either a contemporary of Shankara or to have lived 
just after his time, has so interpreted the Sutras 27 and 28 of Adbyaya 
III, pada II, as to represent the point of view of an advocate of bheda¬ 
bhedavada. In the opinion of Dr. Dasgupta, Upavarsha ( Bodhayana ) 


1 Outlines of Indian Phil., p. 408. 2 Vide AHIP. Vol. II, p. 702* 

3 Dr. DasGupta : HIP. Vol* II, p. 43; Indian Idealism, p. 160. 
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to whom Shankara has referred in his commentary on Brhma-sutras 
(I. 1. 9; f. 1. 23; I. 2. 2 7 and III 53), and Bhartriprapancha, to whom 
reference has been made by Shankara in his commentary on the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad, “held some form of bhedabheda doctrine*'. 1 2 This 
shows that bbedabhedavada must have been known much before 
Nimbarka’s time. Anyway, this doctrine is generally associated with 
his name, and, in fact, it is in his works that it is now available in its 
earliest clear-cut form. 

In many of its important details Nimbarka’s bhedabhedavada or 
dvaitadvaita is strikingly similar to Ramanuja’s Vishishtadvaita. Apart 
from some finer differences here and there his conceptions of God, Jiva 
and the world are more or less like those of Ramanuja. For example, 
God or Brahma, according to both of them, is possessed of innumerable 
good qualities and is both the material and efficient cause of the world, 
as well as the dispenser of the fruits of the individual souls’ good and 
bad actions. Both hold the individual souls to be of atomic size and of 
the nature of bliss and wisdom. They are many in number, and agents 
and enjoyers both, and, unlike those of God, their powers are limited. * 
Similarly there is hardly any difference between their conceptions of 
prakriti which are strikingly similar to the Samkhya conception of it 
except that according to Samkhya Prakriti is an independent entity and 
has the three gunas for its constituents; while according to Ramanuja 
and Nimbarka it is not an independent entity but something dependent 
on God and closely associated with Him, and has the three gunas as its 
attributes, and not as its constituents. Both Ramanuja and Nimbarka 
have granted almost an independent status to Kala or time and have 
posited an aprakrita substance which is of the nature of shuddhasattva 
or pure matter and, as such, different from trigunatmika prakriti and 
time both. ' It is called a Nitya-vibhuti of God and by various other 
names, such as Vishnu-pada, Parama-vyoma, Pararoa pada, Brahrna-loka, 
etc. 8 The most fundamental difference between Ramanuja and Nimbarka 
lies in their views about the relation of God on the one band and the 
world and the individual souls on the other. While Ramanuja seems to 
waver in his mind with regard to this relation and calls it aprithaksthiti 
( inseparability ), Nimbarka has explicitly asserted that it is a relation of 
identity and difference or identity-in-difference, which means that God 
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is both different and non-different from the jivas and the world alike. 1 
And it is only this aspect of Nimbarka’s philosophy which we propose 
to consider here. 

Like Shankara and Ramanuja, Nimbarka is a sat-karya-vadin. 
According to him, as according to other sat-karyavadins, an effect pre¬ 
exists in its cause. 2 It is not something entirely new. but only an unfold- 
ment of the cause itself. 8 If it is a previously non-existent something 
which gets produced, why are, then, Nimbarka would ask, the sprouts of 
barley, etc., not produced from fire ? 4 As an effect is obtained only when 
its cause is there, it is, Nimbarka says, non-different from its cause. 6 
But in so far as it is an effect and has, as such, its own nature and 
attributes different from those of its cause, it is also different from the 
cause. An effect, therefore, according to Nimbarka, is both different and 
non-different from its cause. So the world with all its objects, concrete 
as well as non-concrete in forms, stands in the relation of difference and 
non-difference to Brahma or God, which is its cause. 6 As we have said 
before, Brahma, according to Nimbarka, is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world. “He is the material cause, since creation means the 
manifestation of his powers (shakti) of • chit and achit in their subtle 
forms. He is the efficient cause of the universe, since He brings about the 
union of the individual souls with their respective karmas and their 
v results and the proper instruments for experiencing them." 7 Just as a 
snake in the form of a rope is the cause of its coil, so also Brahma which 
is possessed of all powers is both the efficient and material cause of the 
world, which as an effect, consisting of concrete and non-concrete things, 
etc., is just like the coiled form of the snake. As the coil of a snake is 
something dependent, pervaded and an effect, and the snake, in comparison 
with its coil, independent, pervader and cause, there is difference between 


1 NBS. I. 1. 4 ( ffsrfaSTTfVnT. ) 

2 Ibid. II. I. 16 

3 Ibid. II. 1. 17 and Vedanta-Kaostubha on it 

4 Vide NBS. II. I. 17 
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dn. And in so far as the existence and origin of the coil are not 
possible without or independently *ofi the -shake it is non*different from 
e atter. Similarly, the world which is an effect of Brahma possessed 
o chit and achit powers is naturally different and non-different from its 
cause, the Brahma. 1 , 

Just as between the world and Brahma there is said to be the rela¬ 
tion of difference and non-difference, so also between the individual souls 
and Brahma called Purushottama the same relation of difference and 
non-difference has been held to be true. 2 Just as light is’by its very nature 
different as well as non-different from its substratum, for the former does 
not exist independently of the latter and because both are fire, so also a 
soul which is a part (of Brahma) is by its very nature both different and 
non-different from that of which it is a part (viz., Brahma). 8 “Some 
scriptural passages refer to the highest Self and the individual soul as 
distinct entities, C p. e. g. Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8, ‘Then he sees him meditating 
on him as without parts’, where the highest Self appears as the object of 
the soul's vision and meditation; Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8, ‘He goes to the divine 
Person who is greater than the great;’ and Bri. Up III, 7, 15, ‘Who rules 
all beings within;’ in Which passages the highest Self is represented as 
the object of approach and as the ruler of the individual soul. In other 
places again the two are spoken of as non-different, so e. g. Kh. Up. VI, 
8, 7, ‘Thou art that;’ Bri. Up. I, 4, 10 ‘I am Brahman;’ Bri. Up. Ill, 4, 1, 
‘This is thy Self who is within all;’ Bri, Up. III. 7. 15, ‘He is thy Self, 
the ruler within, the immortal’—As thus difference and non-difference are 
equally vouched for by scripture, the acceptation of absolure non-differe¬ 
nce would render futile all those texts which speak of difference. We 
therefore look on the relation of the highest Self and the soul as analo¬ 
gous to that of the snake and its coils.” 4 It is thus mainly to reconcile 
the texts of apparently contrary import that Nimbarka and his followers 
have had recourse to propounding the. relation of. difference and non¬ 
difference between the individual souls and Brahma. 5 They regard both 
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the types of scriptural assertions as being equally authoritative. 1 and hence 
they have deemed it to be desirable to retain both the difference and 
non-differenee between Brahma and jiva, at one and the same 
time. For example, Shri Nimbarkacharya would say, 1 when the 
scriptures assert that there are two unborn ( spirits ), one 
knowing and ruling (all) and the other ignorant and ruled or dependent, 
they propound difference between the omniscient and omnipotent Lord 
and the individual souls; but the self-same scriptures speak of also non¬ 
difference between them by means of such assertions as ‘That thou art’ 
(Tattvamasi), etc. 2 

It is not only with regard to the cause and effect, Brahma and the 
world, and Brahma and the individual souls, but also with regard to 
substance and attributes that the relation of difference-non-difference has 
been held to subsist. Knowledge which is viewed as an attribute or quality 
of soul and also as something constituting its nature, is said to be diffe¬ 
rent as well as non-different from it. In the words of Dr. Sinha, “The 
relation of the soul to knowledge is that of the qualified (dharmin) to its 
quality (dharma). There is identity-in-difference between them. The soul 
and knowledge, though non-distinct from each other, are related to each 
other as substance and attribute.” 3 “Between the qualification and the 
qualified there is no absolute identity, but only the non-perception of 
difference.” 4 

Ill A critical estimate of Bhedabhedavada from Shankara’s point of view 

According to Shankara difference and non-difference are not equally 
real. Of course, from the empirical point of view the difference is- there; 
but what is ultimately real is the non-difference only. He does not agree 
with the bhedabhedavadins in whose opininon bheda or difference 
is as real as non-difference or abheda. His main argument 
against them is that if bheda is taken to be ultimately real, and 
the relation of an individual soul to Brahma is explained on the 
analogy of a.soake and its coils or on that of light and its substratum, the 
liberation of the individual soul would become impossible. For, whichever 
of the two analogies advanced to support the relation of difference and 
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non-difference be taken, bondage of the soul would turn out to be quite 
a real fact, as real as Brahma itself, and, as such, it cannot be done away 
with. But such a position is antagonistic to all the scriptural texts which 
speak of the soul's final release. So Shankara has opined that the scrip¬ 
tures aim at establishing only the non-difference of the soul with Brahma, 
and not their difference. The texts which speak of difference simply 
refer to it as something known through other means of knowledge. 1 

In our opinion Shankara seems to be right when he says that the 
object of the Upanishads is to propound ultimate identity and not diffe¬ 
rence. And this we have adequately seen in our brief account of the 
contents of these texts in chapter II. The Upanishads have undoubtedly 
held tjie knowledge of the absolute Reality, viz., Brahma which is without 
a second and beyond all sorts of limitations and qualifications whatsoever, 
to be the only means of one's moksha or release from bondage. The 
duality and distinctions have repeatedly been decried, while the vision of 
unity has been immensely praised. Now, in view of this it is certainly 
difficult to maintain that according to the Upanishads the differences are 
as real as the ultimate unity. 

While commenting on Shankara’s commentary on Brahmasutra, III. 
2.29-30, Vachaspati has tried to show the untenability of the very concep¬ 
tion of the difference-non-difference relation. Dwelling upon the analogy 
of the spake and its coils he has expressed his argument against the rela¬ 
tion of difference and non-difference in the following form: Are the snake- 
state and the coiled-state of the snake-substance underlying them different 
or non different from it ? If they are different, what should really be said 
is this that the snake-state and the coiled-state are different, and not that 
there is difference and non-difference between them and their substance. 
A thing does not become different or non-different on account of the 
difference or nondifference of another thing. To think or say that it 
does would lead to the fault of irrelevancy or going beyond the context 
(atiprasanga). If the snake-state and the coiled-state do not differ from 
their substance (vastu), then the very difference between the objects to 
wbicf; the said difference and non-difference refer will vanish on account 
of their being non-different from (their) substance. The non-contradiction 
between difference and non-difference as sought to be established on the 
basis of its common experience can also not be maintained if their object 
of reference be held to be one and the same; for, when there is (really) 
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non-difference between even those things which have (apparently) different 
forms, where will difference subsist ? Vachaspati, therefore, holds that 
the relation of difference and non-difference between things is not 

tenable. 

As a matter of fact, if we respect the logical law of Contradiction, 

we cannot hold one and the same thiog to be both different and. non- 

different from another one-and-the-same thing at one and the same time, 
and in one and the same sense or respect. ‘A’ cannot be both ‘B* and 
‘not-B* if ‘A* and ‘B’ are taken strictly as ‘A’ and ‘B’ as they should be* 
in one and the same context. And this is what even the Bhedabheda- 
dins would also, most probably, admit. Nevertheless they do pro- 
ound the doctrine of ‘bhedabheda’. What can, then, be the plausible 
explanation of their view ? 

If two objects, say a table and a chair, it may be suggested, cannot 
. h different and non-different from each other in one and the same 
56 they can certainly be so in respect of their different characteris- 
respec > ^ Sup p OS j ng that they are both made of wood but have 

USerent colours, viz, black andwhite.it maybe urged, they can very 
it h» said to be simultaneously different as well as non-different from 
ther-different in respect of colour and non-different in respect of 
u t rial of which they are made. Of course, this interpretation of. 
u IT trine of bhedabheda, avoiding as it does the violation of the law 

f e Co 0 ntrad cUoo tends to make it plausible. But, if we further subject 
of Contra . • we again find it to be involved in an incessant 

.*? we^have supposed that .he table and chair are both nrade of 

drffloulty. , he f<) J, et is black and the latter white in colour, in 

wood and woodiness and blackness constitute the characteristic 

"of the table while woodiness and whiteness, those of the chair, 
qualities of th - d tQ say as to what sort of relation, in terms 

difference and non-differeoce. there exists between these qualities on 

rte o"e hand and the objects qualified by them on the other. 

Confining the enquiry to only one of the two objects under cons.- 
Connnmt, h dinesS and blackness different or non- 

deration .« may be asked. we cannot sa , thal they ar , diffc 

different tom b different from it, they could not belong to it. 

And incase me, Mm* belong to it, the very ground of the relation o 
difference and non-difference between the table and the chair would 
disappear, for it has been in view of these qualities, viz., wood.ness and 
blackness, that the table has been held to be in the relation of difference 
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and-non-difference with the chair characterized by the qualities woodi- 
ness and whiteness. Can we then say that the characteristics woodiness 
and blackness are non-different from ( or identical with ) the object table 
which they characterize ? Certainly not, for to say so would mean to 
abolish or overlook the clear-cut distinction between woodiness and 
blackness, in so far as each of these characteristics, when viewed as being 
identical with one and the same object ( viz. table ), will have to be 
maintained to be identical with the other. And the recourse to such a 
view will remove the very basis of the relation of bhedabheda between 
the objects concerned. Now, the only alternative left with us is to view 
the relation between the table and its characteristics as that of bheda¬ 
bheda. But that would mean an attempt to explain the relation of 
bhedabheda between the table and the chair by assuming that very rela¬ 
tion between the table and its characteristics, which will be a clear case 
of committing the logical fallacy of Petitio Principii. And in case this 
attempt to explain the relation of bhedabheda by another relation of the 
same designation is continued to be made, it will obviously involve us 
in the logical flaw of Regressus ad Infinitum. 


Thus, we find that the explanation of the relation of bhedabheda 
( difference and non-difference or identity-in-differeDce ) is beset with 
great difficulties. That is probably why “the Advaitin views the relation 
between the Saguna Brahma and its constitutive elements as unique or 

tadatmya.not to be characterized as identity or difference or iden- 

tity-in-difference.The Saguna Brahman includes not merely reality 

but also appearance, which is something less than the real. The element 

of reality in it is the ultimate of Advaita.this reality is not the mere 

unity underlying the diversity of the universe, for unity and diversity are 
relative to each other, and it is impossible to retain the one as real while 
rejecting the other as an appearance. Both of them are alike appearances 
and the advaitic Ultimate is what is beyond them—their non-phenomenal 
ground ( nirvishesha vastu j.” 1 All relations, including the relation of 
identity-in-difference, presuppose a self or consciousness to make the 
very conception of their existence possible. This underlying' conscious 
principle, therefore, cannot be explained in terms of these relations them¬ 
selves. It must be above these relations. “That unity-in-difference”, 
as Prof. A. C. Mukerji has observed, “is the highest form to which every 
conceivable object of thought- must conform may be true, but this by 


1 Outlines of Indian Pb!l„ PP. 371-72. 
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Itself does not show that subject for which such a form exists is itself a 
unity-in-difference; in other words, even the distinction between form 
and matter presupposes the subject which, therefore, cannot be identified 
with one of the distincts. To do so would be to contradict the principle 
that the self is the presupposition of all objects of thought or that all 
distinctions are within knowledge.” 1 The relation of identity-in-diffe- 
rence, therefore, we may add, cannot be applicable at least to Brahma 
or self which is essentially of the nature of consciousness itself. 

IV Shri Madhvacharya’s Dvaitavada 

Madhvacharya pr Madhva ( 1199-1278 A. D.), also known as 
Purnaprajna and Anandatirtha, is an uncompromising advocate of the 
philosophy of difference ( bheda ) which is generally called 'dvaitavada* 

( a dualistic doctrine or dualism ), probably because Madhva has drawn 
a bold line of demarcation between his two types of the ultimate reals— • 

one svatantra (independent) and the other asvatantra (dependent). Lord 
Vishnu, also designated as Purushottama, Paramatma or Brahma, is his 
only independent reality. 2 Everything else is viewed as dependent on 
Him, and hence as being non-free in the strict sense. But strictly speak¬ 
ing Madhva is an advocate of pluralistic realism, as under his dependent 
type of reality he has propounded a number of beginningless and endless 
real entities. Shri ( Lakshmi), the Vedic sounds, the avyakritakasha 
( unmanifested or uncreated space ), the jivas (individual souls ), the 
primordial matter, etc., are all held to be as eternal as Brahma Himself. 

All eternals, whether svatantra or asvatantra, are equally real, and so are 
the differences between them. The advocacy of difference constitutes, 
indeed, the most striking feature of Madhva*s philosophy in which diffe¬ 
rences are held to be identical with all the entities of the world (Savishe- 
shabhinna ) and each object to be unique in nature, i. e., to be different 
from all other objects.® Bhedavada, therefore, would be a more appro¬ 
priate ephithet fof this philosophy than dvaitavada. 

Madhva has recognized as many as five kinds of fundamental and 
eternal differences in the World. 4 They are the differences between the 


1 The Nature of Self, p. 17. 

2 SDS. V. 1 ( fgf%«tcTrf .wrapT ) 

3 Vide Vishnutattva-nirnaya ( qqpf^q ) 

4 Ibid. ( qgne: qfqpqsft %<?; qq*q ; ); Nyaya-Sudha, I, 230 b° 

( sffcs: Tq: srqw: ) 
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jivas and Ishvara, the. jivas and the material substance, the material 
substance and Ishvara, and the mutual differences between the different 
jivas as well as between the material objects themselves. 1 These diffe¬ 
rences, it is maintained, constitute a part and parcel of the very nature 
of the things (Dharmisvarupa). It is through them that things are distin¬ 
guished from one another. That is why, it is urged by the followers of 
Madhva, the seeker of a cow does not move to catch hold of 'a ‘gavaya’ 
when he sees it. 2 The differences are real and not illusory, as they are 
known and preserved by the great Lord Himself, who, being omniscient, 
cannot be subject to any illusion, for an illusion is always due to the lack 
of definite knowledge. 8 Had the world of five-fold differences been illu¬ 
sory, it would have been sublated, or, if it bad a beginning, it should 
have come to an end. But it is neither sublated nor destrojed. So, with 
all its differences it is real and beginningless. 4 

The means of valid knowledge—perception, inference and testimony 
which have been generally recognized by orthodox schools of Indian 
philosophy, have also been accepted by Madhva and his followers, and 
they have all been employed to prove the reality of difference. Difference, 
it is said, must be real, for it is known through all the three means of 
valid knowledge. It is given in perception when we perceive one object 
as different from another, for example, the blue colour from yellow 
colour, etc. 6 The knowledge of difference is obtained through inference 
as well. For instance, we infer that God is different from the jivas, since 
He is an object of worship for them, and he who is an object of worship 
must be different from the worshipper, just as a king is from his servants. 0 
The scriptures also, according to Madhva, bear a testimony to the reality 
of difference, for example, when they assert that ‘the atman is real, the 
jiva is real and the difference is real.’ 7 In no experience of theirs and 
at no stage of their existence the jivas are, in the opinion of Madhva, 
identical with Brahma. They retain their difference from Him even in 
the state of liberation. 8 

As to the scriptural texts which speak of the oneness of the jivas 
and Brahma it is opined that “the jiva and Brahman are sometimes 
figuratively spoken of as> one owing to their ( sthanaikya ) occupying the 
same point of space, (matyaikya) identity of interests, or their (sadrshya) 
- 

1 SDS. V. 22. 2 Ibid. V. 6. 3 Ibid. V. 22. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. V. 2. 6 Ibid. V. 10. 

7 Ibid. V. 17. 8 Ibid. V. 29. 
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resemblance; in some figurative statements, again, the jiva is ignored on 
account of his dependence and inferiority and God is described as if He 
were the only existent. In some statements the jiva is figuratively descri¬ 
bed as if he were God himself to indicate the presence of God in him.” 1 
Thus, the scriptural assertions which speak about the identity of the jiva 
with Brahma are so interpreted by Madhva and his followers as to 
support their view of difference between them. The text ‘advaitam 
paramarthatah’, which literally and explicitly means that non-duality is 
the ultimate reality, has been taken to mean the absence of an equal or 
superior being to Vishnu who is said to be the most perfect, the best and 
the highest of all beings or entities. 2 The well-known assertion of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, viz., ‘Tattvamasi’ ( That thou art ) is also taken . 
figuratively so as to mean only some sort of resemblance between the 
jiva and Brahma. The word ‘that’, it is pointed out, always refers to a 
distant or out-of-sight object, while the word ‘thou’ has for its referent a 
here-and-now or directly perceived person. Therefore, it is concluded, 
identity of the one with the other is inconceivable. 8 The independent 
and perfect Brahma, it is urged, can never be the same as the finite and 
dependent jiva, 4 Not only this, in their anxiety to seek a scriptural justi¬ 
fication for their hypothesis of difference between the jiva and Brahma, 

Madhva and his followers have also gone to the length of reading the 

text ‘Tattvamasi’ as ‘atattvamasi’ 3 which reverses the entire meaning of ^ 

the original text. 

Madhva and his followers have, no doubt, admitted that the 
Upanishads do speak of ‘knowing all by knowing the one*, all the same 
they do not acquiesce in the view that the Upanishads have propounded 
only one ultimate reality. Say whosoever may, they are not prepared to 
entertain the idea that the differences which are so obvious can in any 
way be unreal. They argue out that if the differences, and on their 
account the objects which have them, were unreal, the scriptures would 
not have spoken of knowing all through the knowledge of the one; for 
the knowledge of what is unreal is not possible through the knowledge 
of what is real. 6 The knowing of all by knowing -one is conceivable only 
through the knowledge of their centrality or causality, etc. 7 One may 
be said to have known all the persons of a village if one> comes to know 


1 Tie Philosophical Quarterly, July, 1944, p. 106 ( Vide H. K. Vedavyasachar’a 
article ‘Is Madhva a Monist ?’ ) See also SDS. V. 29. 

2 SDS. Vi 21, 23. 3 Ibid. V. 28. 

5 Ibid. V. 30. 6 Ibid. V. 35. 


4 Ibid. V. 29. 
7 Ibid, 
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ZTLT™ e tbem ■ So a,SO b * the clay a person 

knowinaroH° ave , nown a ** , * ie articles made of it. Similarly by 
and thin f V ’’ .T* WC m3y be saa * t0 have known ail the persons 
W ° ' f ° r Bratma is ,h<i hi Sbest of m' beinss. and the 
cause of the creation, subsistence, etc., of the entire universe.- It should, 

effi CV f bC DOt c ed hMe that Brahma > according to Madhva, is only the 
efficient cause of the world, and not its material cause.* The material 
cause ( upadanakarana ) of it is said to be the Prakriti 3 


As in the Vishishtadvaita of Ramanuja so also in this dvaita philo¬ 
sophy of Madhva Vishnu or Brahma is viewed as an abode of infinite 
good qualities, such as freedom, power, knowledge and bliss, etc. 3 4 He 
is free from all evils and impurities and possesses all excellence.® The 
scriptures, it is said, have spoken of Him as being unqualified (nirguna) 
not because He is devoid of even good qualities but simply because He 
is untouched by the qualities of Prakriti and by the vices and shortco¬ 
mings of mundane existence. In fact, Brahma is not attributeless. The 
texts which speak of His attributelessness cannot be taken to be literally 
true, for they contradict so many pramanas (means of valid knowledge) 
which bear testimony to the reality of differences. 0 It is perhaps to 
emphasize the perfect defectlessness of Brahma that Madhva has dwelt 


so much on His difference from the finite jivas and the world alike. 
“This absolute difference”, as says Sri H. K. Vedavyasachar, “between 
the world and Brahman is posited as a logical reasoning in proof of 
God’s defectlessness. Brahma is defectless because He is absolutely 
different from the world which alone is defective,” 7 As said before, 
difference, according to Madhva, forms an essential part of the very 
nature of different things. So “when we say the world and Brahman are 
different we mean that the world has difference from Brahman as its 
natural positive quality; and God has in turn difference from the world 
as His positive natural quality; so that even if the world were to perish 
it will not become identical with God as one of the two differences still 
persists. 8 Identity of the world, or of the jivas, with Brahma, therefore, 


1 SDS. V. 23, 40. 

2 Anuvyakhyana, II. 2 > 2 ( 

3 Vide AHIP. Vol. II, p. 693, 

4 SDS. V. 34. 5 SDS. V. 1; V. 43. 6. Ibid. V. 2. 

7 Philosophical Quarterly, July, 1944, p. 105. 8 Ibid p. 106. 
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is said to be never possible. Brahma will always retain His difference 
from them. The controlled world or the jivas can never be the same as 
their inner-controller, the Brahma To Madhva monism in any form 
whatsoever appears to be very obnoxious. According to him and his 
followers “pure monism which rejects the world as illusory involves the 
conception of a deluded God; pantheism makes God imperfect by identi¬ 
fying God with the defective world; the doctrines of identity and differe¬ 
nce are illogical and cannot save God from imperefection resulting from 
the acknowledged identity.” 1 2 3 

Sbri Madhvacharya and his followers not only hold fast to the differ¬ 
ences between Brahma and the jivas but also speak of not only the indivi¬ 
dualistic but also classjficatory differences among the jivas themselves. The 
jivas, according to them, are of three kinds, viz:, nitya, mukta and baddba. 8 
The ‘nitya* jivas or souls are those which are, like Lakshmi, eternally free 
and have never been in bondage. Besides these are others which, though 
not eternally free, have ultimately attained freedom from bondage. They 
are called ‘mukta* or liberated, and have among them, besides the souls 
of gods, fathers and seers (Rishis), the souls of the liberated beings. The 
‘baddha* souls are the souls in bondage. Of these some are said to be 
destined to remain in bondage for ever. Either hell or the circuit of 
samsara (world) is their perpetual poor lot. Those who are meant for 
hell are designated as ‘tamoyogya* (fit for darkness), while those wjio are to 
be born again and again in this world are called ‘nityasamsarin/ They are 
not at all eligible for liberation. Such is not, fortunately, the fate of all 
the souls in bondage. The emancipation of some of them at least is 
possible. Such souls are called muktiyogya (fit for liberation). They can 
hope for a day when through the grace of God their miserable mundane 
existence and transmigration will terminate and their own blissful nature 
will get manifested to them.® 

The souls are atomic in size. All the same wisdom and bliss consti¬ 
tute their very nature; but they are ordinarily ignorant of it. So long as tbgy 
are in bondage their true nature remains hidden from them. But on their 
being released their intrinsic wisdom and bliss shine forth. While accor¬ 
ding to Shankara liberation can be attained only through the knowledge 
of one’s identity with Brahma, the liberating knowledge of Madhva is 


1 Ibid. Vide Anuvyakbyana, III. 3. 1 ( 

2 See AHtP. Vol. II. p. 698; and IP. Vol. II. p. 744. 

3 Madhva Phashya on Brabroa-Sutra, 1.1.17 ( .) 
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the‘knowledge of one’s difference from the omniscient Lord. 1 It is the 
knowledge of the innumerable good qualities of God, and not the reali¬ 
zation of one's identity with Him, that effects one’s liberation. 2 Devotion 
to God, according to Madhva, is the most essentia] condition of one’s 
release from bondage. Without it release from bondage is never possible. 3 
For, God grants the liberating knowledge to those persons alone who win 
His grace. And His grace can be won only through perfect devotion and 
surrender to Him. God's grace and devotion to Him, therefore, are as 
essential for liberation as knowledge itself. As expressed by Prof. 
Radhakrishnan, “the author of the Nyayamrita argues that be who has the 
vision of the truth but not the grace of God necessary to effect freedom, 

continues to live in the flesh.Complete freedom can be achieved only 

through the grace of God.” 4 “The supreme who is non-manifested cannot 
be made manifested by the force of our efforts. He reveals himself when 
pleased with our devotion.” 5 Moksha or liberation, according to Madhva, 
is not the state of attaining oneness with God or Brahma. It is only a 
state of fellowship with or proximity to Him. 0 What is very peculiar to 
Madhva’s moksba is that his “released soul is liable to experience of 
miseries.” 7 Of course like Shankara Madhva has admitted that the state 
of release is an ever-lasting state, from which one does not return to 
mundane existence. 8 But taken in its entirety, we can say, Madhva’s 
Dvaitavada is poles-asunder from Sbankara’s Brahmavada. 

V A critical estimate of Madhva’s Dvaitavada 

Madhva regards differences as being constitutive of the essence or 
essential character of different objects. But it is unintelligible how diffe¬ 
rences can enter into the essence, or constitute the character, of things. 
If they really did so, it should have been possible to perceive them like 
such other characters of things as colour, shape, size, etc. But this does 
not actually happen. When we perceive or know a thing its differences 
from other things are not likewise known by us. It does not, therefore, 

9 


1 Vide Nyaya-Sudha, 1.230 b (stfTCS: | ^ 
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2 SDS. V. 32, 28, 34. 3 Ibid. V. 27. 

4 IP. Vlo. II. p. 748. 

5 Ibid. (Vide Madhva Bhashya, BS. IIT. 2. 20—21; III. 2. 23-27). 
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seem to be correct to regard differences as forming part of the character 
of things, 1 The fact that the perception or cognition of the difference of; 
a certain object from another object depends upon the presence, physical 
or mental, of doth the objects and not only of one of them, clearly indi¬ 
cates that their difference is not a character or quality of any one them. 
Every particular object can be said to be different from innumerable other 
objects in some or the other respects, and so, on the view that difference 
is, like other characters, a character of things, one should be able to 
perceive the innumerable differences of a thing in its perception. 
But will it not be something absurd to speak of the actuality , of such a 
perception ? 

If difference be deemed as a real entity on the ground that it enables 
us to distinguish one thing or quality from another, we shall be required 
to posit another difference to distinguish this entity itself from other 
such entities, and lead this would us into an infinite series of differences. 2 
And in case it is maintained that difference as such does not require 
another difference to distinguish it from other differences or entities, it 
would follow that difference is not an entity like other entities. The view 
that difference is a real entity is, indeed, beset with insurmountable 
difficulties. Can the differences between the so-called different articles, 
say, made of clay, be said to be as real as the clay itself ? Do they not 
come and go, while the clay continues to remain as it is ? Nothing to 
say of the differences between different articles of clay, even the articles, 
whose characters the differences are said to be, are not so real as the 
clay. These differences altogether disappear and cease to exist along with 
the articles when the latter are broken to pieces and assume the form of 
clay, tjieir cause or substratum. 

Difference, it can strongly be urged, is never known in and through 
itself. The knowledge of difference between any two or more things 
necessarily depends on one's prior knowledge of those things. No matter 
whether it is regarded as a quality of things or as something qualified 
by them, it is certainly not cognized independently of them. But on 
regarding differences as constituents of the essence or nature of things, 
the cognition of the latter must depend on the cognition of the former. 
Thus, the knowledge of difference being dependent upon the knowledge 

i 

1 yide Khandanakhandakbadya p. p. 126.—27 

2 Vide Advaita-siddhi, II. 14, p. 787# 
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of things concerned and the knowledge of those things requiring for its 
possibility the knowledge of their mutual difference, the advocate of the 
view that differences constitute the nature of things is inevitably led to 
commit the fallacy of Interdependence (Anyonyashraya). 

There are only three alternatives of viewing difference in its relation 
to the things which it differentiates from one another. It msy be viewed 
either as different or as non-different (identical) or as being different- 
and non-different from them. But none of these alternatives is free from 
grave difficulty for its advocates to surmount. In case it is held to be 
different, it would need another difference to distinguish itself from that 
from which it is different, and this need will nowhere be satisfied and 
will inevitably lead us to infinite regress (Anavastha). And the same can 
be said to be the result if we take difference as being both different and 
non-different from the things it differentiates between, in so far as 
difference continues to be present in this view as well. Moreover, to 
regard one and the same thing, whether it be difference or anything else, 
as both different and non-different from another one and the same thing 
is obviously to disregard the self-evident Law of Contradiction. And 
then; if difference is taken to be non-different from the things which it 
distinguishes from one. another, it virtually gets lost in its identity with 
them. 

The essential function of difference, it may be further added, is to 
disunite or disjoin the things it seryes to differentiate. So if it is conceived 
as being constitutive of the nature of things (vastusvarupa or Dharmisva* 
rupa), it will have, in view of its inalienable nature, to be taken as an 
incessant cause of the disintegration or disruption of the things concerned. 
And, on this view, integrated individuality and unified entity should have 
become conspicuous by their absence in the world, for the innumerable 
differences of all persons and objects from all other persons and thiogs 
should have torn them to pieces by this time. 

If the three means of knowledge (recognized by Shri Madhvacbarya 
himself) give us difference, do they not give us unity, similarity and 
identity also ? If perception, for example, enables us.to distinguish blue 
colour from yellow colour, does it not enable us to recognize both blue 
and yellow colours as colour ? Do the scriptures also not propound the 
unity or integrity of a soul and the identity of all entities with Brahma ? 

Can we not employ inference also to maintain our ultimate identity 
with Brahma by saying that things of the same nature are identical with 
each other in respect of that nature, and that scriptures tell us that we 
are essentially of the same nature as Brahma is ? Moreover, we may ask ; 
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Do all the three means of valid knowledge give us all the five differences 
which are here held to be eternal and real? What perception, for 
instance, can we have of the difference between individual souls and 
matter on the one hand and God on the other ? Can we be said to per¬ 
ceive the difference between one soul and another ? When a soul itself is 
not an object of perception, how can its difference from another Soul be 
said to be so ? And the same thing can be said about the difference of a 
soul from a material object. 

“The fact of knowledge”, as Prof. Radhakrishnan hits rightly 
remarked, “leads us to an organic conception of the world, but 
does not justify the division of the world into God, souls and objects 
externally related to one another.” 1 On strictly admitting that the world 
is divided into water-tight compartments and that there is no real unity 
running through all its constituents and contents, not only the knowledge 
of things cannot be explained but the fact of interaction between one 
thing and another will also have to be ruled out. In over-emphasizing 
differences Madhva overlooks the fact of order and uniformity prevailing 
in the world. 

Madhva has conceived the souls and matter as eternal substances. 
But “If the souls and matter depend on the ultimate Brahman, they cannot 
be regarded as substances.” 8 Moreover, a real and ultimate dualism is 
inconsistent with the notion of the absolute perfection of God. On the 
other hand, if matter and individual souls are eternal, beginningless as well 
as endless, their ultimate independence has got to be admitted as a matter 
of fact. Madhva’s conception of their eternal dependence on God, 
therefore, seems to be inconsistent with his own conception of their 
fundamental and essential nature. Why should at least eternally free 
souls like Lakshmi be conceived to be dependent on God we cannot quite 
see. They are already free there, they do not owe their freedom to the 
grace of God, they will ever remain free, they were not created by God 
and God cannot interfere with their existence. In what sense are they, 
then, really dependent on God ? 

Madhva has maintained that if the world were unreal, it could not 
be known by knowing the real Ood, for the unreal, he says, cannot be 
known through the knowledge of the real. So, according to him, the 
scriptural texts which speak of the knowledge of ( all' through the knowle¬ 
dge of the One cannot be taken to mean the unreality of the world. But 
in so arguing out his case Madhva'forgets his fidelity to his sacred-texts 

1 IP. Vol. II, p. p. 749—50. 2 Ibid. p. 750. 
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themselves. Has not the Chhandogya Upanishad, immediately after having 
spoken of the knowledge of all through the knowledge of one, empha¬ 
tically and clearly asserted that the One alone is real and the many, only 
a matter of speech ? In fact, in admitting that the many effects of a cause 
can be. known through the knowledge of the latter Madhva himself impli¬ 
citly and indirectly admits that the effects and their differences from their 
cause are not real in the same sense in which the cause is real. For, were 
they really real and different from their cause, just as a pen is, from a 
person, or difference itself from identity, they could never be known by 
knowing their cause, exactly as we cannot know a pen or identity by 
knowing a person or difference, or vice versa. The articles made of clay 
can be said to be known by knowing the clay, their cause, simply because 
they do not exist apart from it. Were they as real as clay in the sense 
that they could exist independently of it as clay can do independently of 
any one of them, they could certainly not be said to have been known 
through the knowledge of clay. Moreover, can it not be said that by 
knowing the rope as such one verily knows the illusory snake also which 
only appeared to be there in the place of the rope ? As a matter of fact 
the true knowledge of the illusory snake is the knowledge of the real rope. 
And evern if it be admitted that the unreal things are not known by 
knowing their underlying reals, we certainly find it very difficult to admit 
that all the persons of a village or town will be known if we happen to 
know the chief person among them, if things are real, if jivas are real, 
and if their differences from one another and from God are real, they can 
never be known by knowing any one of them, be he God or anybody else, 
especially in view of the fact that God, according to Madhva, is only 
the efficient cause of the world, and not its Material cause. By 
knowing the material cause of a thing one may, in a sense,^ be said to have 
known it; but the knowledge of the efficient cause of it can in no way 
be said to be its knowledge. Our acquaintance with a potter does not 
aniount to our knowledge of the different articles of clay that he has 
made or will make. And apart from it, if God is not the material cause 
of the world, as Madhva'holds, it is inconsistent to adduce the example 
of clay and its articles to show that the world can be said to be known 
through the knowledge of its cause, the Brahma or God. For, the 
example qf ciay pertains to a material cause which Brahma, in the opinion 
of Madhva, is not. In fact, Madhva does not seem to mind inconsistency. 
Had he any fear of it, he could not, after having acknowledged the autho¬ 
rity of the sacred texts, go to the length of saying that God is only the 
efficient cause of the world, and not its material cause. The Upanishads, 
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as we have seen, have declared God to be the only cause of the 
world, but Shri Madhvacharya, we find, has no hesitation in mainta¬ 
ining what suits his doctrine of difference, and thereby in exposing his 
own inconsistency not'only with his belief in the scriptures but also with 
his assertion that God is an independent reality. How can God who 
depends upon matter for the creation of the world be really independent ? 

Shri Madhvacharya has rejected those scriptural texts which 
describe Brahma as attributeless on the ground that they contradict so 
many other texts which represent Him as having attributes. But "this is 
not what a-votary of these texts should have done. If such texts contra- 
■ diet dvaita-texts, do not dvaita-texts contradict them ? Why should we, 
then, take a decision in favour of the dvaita-texts and not in favour of 
the advaita-propounding one’s, unless it be to make these scriptures pro¬ 
pound exactly what we see with our own eyes and hear with our OWn 
ears ? Either both types of texts should be retained and a reasonable 
reconciliation be sought, or the dvaita-texts should be subordinated to 
the advaita-texts, Dvaita or difference is a matter of common' experi¬ 
ence. Its knowledge needs no aid from scriptures. There are other 
adequate means of obtaining and augmenting it. Moreover, the know¬ 
ledge of duality and difference has not only been definitely decried in the 
scriptures themselves, but is also known from our everyday experience to 
be a source of all sorts of strife and other evils. Is it not then unreaso¬ 
nable to believe that the sacred-texts have the propounding of difference 
for their object ? 

At least in the case of some souls Madhva has admitted that wisdom 
and bliss constitute their essential nature. But if it is really so, can we 
not say that the world of ignorance and misery is only accidental- to 
them ? For, when they are released from their bondage, no ignorance, 
no misery, will exist with them. And this at once seems to show two 
things—one that on attaining release an individual soul does not differ 
from God in its essential nature, and the other that in the state of release 
at least the world of ignorance and misery is not a reality with the 
released souls. Madhva, therefore, is little justified in supposing that 
even ill the state of release eternal essences continue to persist in the 
souls Which distinguish them from God. In retaining the distinction 
between them Madhva, it seems, is, as Prof. Radhakrishnan has rightly 
remarked, “transferring the distinctions of experience to the kingdom of 
God.” 1 His assertion that at no stage and in no experience one’s self is 
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identical with Brahma is inconsistent not only with scriptural assertions 
,but also with the assertions of so many saints and mystics all over the 
world., 

Those who bear testimony to the identity of self with Brahma, the 
Absolute, do not maintain that the finite self as such is identical 
with- the Infinite. To say that something finite is identical with what is 
infinite would mean a glaring self-contradiction. But there is no con¬ 
tradiction involved in saying that on the removal of false or accidental 
.adjuncts what was once believed to be finite is experienced as the Infinite* 
When we say ‘here .is the same Devadatta whom we saw at Calcutta, we 
certainly do not mean that Devadatta as qualified by the past time and 
the remote place is the same as one qualified by the present time , and 
place.- Similarly when it is said that ‘That thou art* (Tattavamasi ) it 
is not the here-and-now person who is said to be identical with a remote 
entity. To impute such a meaning to this assertion is to betray a gross 
unfamiliarity with its correct sense. And to read it so as to mean ‘That 
thou art not* ( atattvamasi) is nothing short of wilful mutilation of the 
meaning of the sacred texts. 

Madhva has admitted that a person’s release from bondage can be 
effected only by attaining, of course, through the grace of God, the 
liberating knowledge of the real difference between bis unique self and 
God. And this seems to be a clear recognition of the fact that our 
bondage is really due to our ignorance ( avidya ). If the knowledge of 
the ultimate difference is true knowledge, is not, then, the so-called 
knowledge of the people in general false knowledge ? But to admit that 
it is so amounts to admitting that we are all in ignorance, and that is 
what Shankara also says, of course, in a different way. 

Our discussion of Shri Madhvacharya’s main views has become 
rather lengthy. Nevertheless we should not overlook a point of criti¬ 
cism which Prof. Radhakrishnan has rightly raised against the theory of 
election which Madhva has sought to favour. As Prof, Radhakrishnan 
says, ‘‘the theory of election is fraught with great danger to ethical life... 
Individual effort loses its point since whether one believes oneself to be 
the elect or the non-elect, one is bound to lapse into indifferentism and 
apathy.” 1 Moreover, on such a view “the moral character of God is 
much compromised and the qualities of divine justice and divine love 
arc emptied of all meaning and value,” 2 


1 IP. Vol. IL pp. 750-51. 


2 Ibid. p. 751. 







VI Vallabha’s Brahmavada 


Shri Vallabhacharya or Vallabha ( 1481-1533 )* was chronologi¬ 
cally the last of those four orthodox Vedantic Acbaryas (learned teachers) 
who lived after Sbankara and laid the foundations of four famous 
‘Sampradayas’ ( religio-philosophical sects or systems ). He. popularized 
and “developed the views of Visbnusvamin, who belonged to the -thir* 
teenth century.’’* But, in fact, it is he himself who is generally known as 
the founder of that sampradaya which is called Shuddhadvaita. The 
word ‘Shuddhadvaita’ is composed of two terms, sbuddha and advaita, 
which mean pure and non-dual (or non-dualism ) respectively. As 
explained by Gosvami Giridharaji, in his small but famous work named 
Shuddhadvaitamartanda, the word ‘sbuddha’, in this context, stands for 
that (entity) which is unrelated to Maya. A°d s0 » according to 
shuddhadvaita ( Pure non-dualism ), it is pure Brahma, and not the 
Brahma associated with Maya, who manifests Himself in the form of all 
the causes and effects. 8 The Suddhadvaita sampradaya is known as 
‘Pushtimarga ( the Path of compassion ) also, for it holds the attain¬ 
ment of Lord Krishna’s compassion to be the most highly prized thing 
for human life. Shri Vallabhacharya is believed to be the author of as 
many as eighty-four books in all 4 , of which his commentaries on the 
Brahma-sutra, the Bhagavata Purana and on his own work named 
Tattvadipa are the most popular ones, and are commonly known as 
Anubhashya, Subodhini and Prakasha respectively. 

Shri Vallabhacharya is a staunch believer in the authority of the 
Vedic-scriptures, especially in that of Shrimadbhagavata and the 
Bhagavadgita. According to him the knowledge of the nature an 
existence of Brahma or God can be had through the Vedic-texts only. 
It cannot be acquired merely through inference and argumentation. 
Purushottama, a famous commentator on Vallabha’s commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra has, accordingly, tried to show the untenability^ °fthe 
arguments generally advanced to prove the that and what of God. is, 
indeed, reminds us of Shankara’s assertion that Brahma is ( or can be ) 


1 HIP., Vol. IV, p. 371. 2 IP., Vol. II, p^.756. 

3 ShuddhadvaitamartaDda, p. 24 ( I 
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known through the Vedanta-shastra only. 1 But there is a considerable 
difference between Shankara’s and Vallabha’s views about the Brahma. 

Unlike Shankara’s Brahma, the Brahma of Vallabha is really the 
repository, creator and controller of countless qualities. 2 As Shri 
Ramanujacharya so Vallabhacharya also has maintained that the 
Upanishadic texts which have spoken of Brahma as being >tiributeless 
do not really deny all attributes about Him; their genu^de significance 
consists in denying Prakrita or ordinary attributed only. 3 In fact, 
Vallabha s conception of Brahma is akin to that of Shankara’s Ishvara 
or God # But unlike Shankara he has not conceived two forms of 
Brahma, one attributeless and the other with attributes. To him there 
is strictly one and only one Brahma and He is endowed with unimagin¬ 
able powers of creating and controlling the universe and its qualities. 
He is not dependent on anything whatsoever. All things of all categories 
depend upon Him. Vallabha calls the Brahma Bhagavan, Paramatma, 
Ishvara ( God ) and by other names also, and has viewed Shri Krishna 
as the Highest God or Brahma Himself 4 

Brahma or God, according to Vallabha, is both the inherent 
( samavayi ) and efficient ( nimitta ) cause of the Universe. 6 He play-* 
fully manifests Himself in the form of each and every object of the 
world, and this He does merely by dint of His own free will, requiring 
no help at all from any quarter whatsoever. The evolution and dissolu¬ 
tion of the world are the effects of His own powers called ‘avirbhava’ 
and ‘tirobhava’ shaktis respectively; 6 Vallabha does not posit ‘maya’ as 
a principle of creation. To him 'maya' is merely a power of God which, 
as such, is one with Him and which He uses in manifesting Himself in 
His various forms. In his opinion to explain the world through *maya’ 
is to explain it through something second to Brahma and thus to give up 
non-dualism propounded in the sacred scriptures. 7 Similarly, Vallabha 



3 Vide Vallabha’8 Commentary on BS. ( III 2. 22 ). 
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and his followers do not agree with the followers of the Samkhya school 
of thought in viewing the inert Prakriti as an independent material 
matrix of the world. No doubt, they have recognized it as an eternal 
entity, but only as a part of Brahma Himself. 1 It is, thus, held to he 
identical with Brahma and not. as. different from Him* The .entire 
universe, being God’s manifestion or effect* is virtually one with Himv 
He is, in their opinion, the warp and woof of all that exists. There, has 
never been, and there will never be, a thing of any designation what¬ 
soever without the being of Brahma in it. All entities, irrespective of 
their different natures and names, are in their essence Brahma and pure 
Brahma alone. There is no second to Him. Brahma is all and all is 
Brahma. He is the immutable as well as the changeable, the static and 
the dynamic both. 2 To put it in the way of the Mundaka Upanishad 
( II. 2. 11), Vallabha would say that the immortal Brahma alone is in 
front of us, Brahma alone, behind us, Brahma alone, to the right and 
.left of us and Brahma alone, spread over and underneath u%: in fact 
this whole world is the Brahma alone, the best of all. This doctrine, is 
pure and simple ontological non-dualism, and has, therefore been called 
Shuddhadvaita. It may be called pure or exclusive Brahmavada as well, 
for Brahma is the only non-dual entity or existent recognized by it. 

Brahma is, then, held to be the inner-controller ( antaryamin ) of 
all alike. He controls from within not only the movements of the Earth 
and the moon, etc., but also the actions of all the living beings every¬ 
where. All the same He is said to be perfectly free from prejudice and 
partiality. 3 While Shankara’s Brahma, as such, is neither an agent nor 
an enjoyer Vallabha has viewed Him as an agent and enjoyer both. 4 5 
However, His essential nature is held to consist in existence, conscious* 
ness £nd bliss 6 , which ever remain present in their fulness in Him* But 
these; constituents of His nature are not all present in all His manifesta¬ 
tions. He will’s the suppression of bliss and of bliss and consciousness 
both, while manifesting Himself in the forms of the individual souls and 


1 Purushottama’s Commentary, p.'86 ( STfi^RpT .} 

2 Vide VaUabha’s Tattvarthadipa and Commentary on it, p. U5 
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inanimate objects respectively. Nevertheless existence is willed to be 
present everywhere and in all things alike. 

The world, according to Vallabha, is not illusory Or unreal. In so 
far as both its creation and sustenance are dependent upon the real will 
of Brahma, it is as real as He Himself. With Vallabha, the creation of 
*he world is the same as the manifestation of God. Its existence is viewed 
as God's own existence. No doubt, the world of inanimate objects la 
not said to be possessed of consciousness and bliss, which form a part 
and parcel of God's nature, all the same it is regarded as being essentially 
identical with Him. God Himself, it is believed, becomes the world, but 
this makes no change in His essential nature. Vallabha and his followers 
do not agree with the thinkers of the Nyaya.Vaisbeshika school who 
propound the relation of inherence ( samavaja ) between cause and effect 
and between whole and its parts, etc. In their opinion the relation bet. 
ween them is that of identity. And so, holding the world to be an effect 
of Brahma, they have maintained that the world is, in its essence, one 
with'its cause, the Brahma. Just as all ornaments made of gold are 
essentially gold and gold .alone so also are said all the objects of the 
world to be Brahma Himself. 1 No doubt, Vallabha has recognized 
Prakriti and Kala (time), etc., as eternal existents or things of the world 
all the same he sticks fast to holding Brahma alone to be the only real 
existent, for all other entities or existents are believed to exist in and 
through Him. The pluralistic, or even dualistic, view of the world j 8 
therefore, declared to be an erroneous view of it. Thus, the comtnon- 
sense view of the world, which is definitely pluralistic, has got to be 
regarded as an incorrect -or false one; In common parlance, there is 
hardly any person who speaks of the world and its contents as Brahma. 
We are, therefore, all, Vallabha would say, under the influence of ‘avidya* 
or ignorance and the ‘samsara’ (world) in which we persons of pluralistic 
vision liVe and move, unreal. This, however, does not mean that 
Vallabha holds the world as such to be illusory or unreal. According to 
him ‘avidya’ is merely ours. It does not belong to God. In his opinion 
the world is not unreal, for an unreal world cannot be a manifestation of 
God's real will or stand in the relation of identity with Him. According 
to him the world is undoubtedly real and our viewing it as real, quite 
correct. What he holds to be really wrong with us is our vision of real 


1 Compare BHagavata, XI. 28.19 ( JWRT qiRR 
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manyness and diversity in the world, for, in ; truth, he would say,:it* 
nothing but a manifestationof Brahma Himself and hence identical with 
Him. The propoundets of .Shuddhadvaita, therefore, hold that in the state 
of emancipation it .is .the ‘samsara’, and not the. ‘prapancha!, that 
disappears; the latter, being God’s effect produced through His *maya' a 
( will-power ), is identical with Him. 1 

In the opinion of Vallabha the jivas or individual souls are eternal, 
though atomic in size. 2 * They are related to the Brahma as parts to a 
whole 8 , or as sparks to fire 4 5 * * . Their intrinsic nature is said to consist m 
being, consciousness and bliss and hence to be really the same as that of 
their Lord, the Brahma. But ordinarily, it has been observed, biiSs 
remains shrouded or suppressed in them. So long as they are in bondage 
of the body, etc., they do not have clear consciousness of it. But in the 
state of emancipation they become fully conscious of it and, thereby, 
regain their lost paradise, as it were. Thus, there are two states Of 
existence for ordinary individual souls—one the state of worldly bondage 
or mundane existence and the other that of liberation. In the state of 
liberation the “jivas remain in a free state in their nature of pure intelli¬ 
gence, but they have not the power to control the affairs of the universe,” 8 
But besides these two categories of souls, viz., ‘Baddha’ and ‘Mukta’, 
the Vallabbites have admitted such souls or spirits also as do not get 
subjected to the ignorance of their essentially divine nature and thereby 
to the miserable lot of the ordinary worldly ( samsarin ) souls. They are 
called shuddha jivas ( pure souls ). In addition to recognizing God as 
the universal inner-controller (antaryamin ) of the finite souls, the 
followers of Vallabha have also recognized their other inner-controllers 
who are said to be as innumerable as they themselves are and who are 
conceived as presiding over their works and rendering help to them.? 

So far as the salvation of the sansari souls is concerned Vallabha 
has maintained ‘bhakti’ to be the only effective means of it. According 
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to him ‘bhakti’ is a perfectly steady and unsurpassed love for God 
t accompanied by the knowledge of His grandeur and excellence. 1 In 
interpreting 'bhakti* as ‘dbruva-smriti’ (firm or perpetual remembrance) 
Shri Ramanujacbarya has viewed it as a form or state of knowledge; but 
to Vallabhacharya 'bhakti* is an excessive attachment to or affection for 
God which is different from action (karma) and knowledge (jnana) 
both. True bhakti or intense love of Lord Krishna makes the devotee 
see Him in all and all in Him. 2 He becomes God-intoxicated, as it 
were, and thinks, feels and wills in and for Him. Even in His separation 
( viyoga ) he enjoys the delight of His presence and even in His presence 
he feels the pleasant pangs of His separation. Just as deluded or igno¬ 
rant persons maintain in their minds unabated love ( or lust ) for worldly 
pleasures so also a devotee’s love of God leaves him not even for a 
single moment. 8 The word 'bhakti* is formed from the root 'bhaj' 
( which means to serve ) by adding the suffix ‘kti* (which means love) 
to it. So service ( seva ) and love ( prema ) both go to constitute the 
correct connotation of this word. Without service love is really hollow 
. or empty, and without love service is either a dry drudgery or a meaning¬ 
less mere formality. But this ‘bhakti* or devotion, Vallabha holds, is 
not the result of a person’s efforts. It comes, to whomsoever it comes, 
only through the grace of God. According to him God’s grace is 
necessary even for grasping the extraordinary ( alaukika ) significance of 
the Vedas. 4 God’s grace is, therefore, an outstanding feature of 
Vallabha’s Shuddhadvaita. It is for this reason that it has been, as said 
before, designated as Pushtimarga or the Path of God’s grace; for. the 
word ‘pushti* or 'Posbana ( qfavr ), as used in Shrimadbhagavata, means 
the grace of God. 6 And as such this path is distinguished from another 
path called ‘Maryadamarga* or the path of prescribed duties. The 
proverb ‘As you sow so you will reap’ indicates, in brief, the gist of the 
‘Maryadamarga*. According to it karmas or deeds are necessary for 
obtaining any fruit; the doing of deeds requires efforts, and -the efforts. 
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in their turn, depend, upon desires , 1 Thus, desires, efforts and deeds, all 
become necessary even for that person who wants to attain emancipation 
or to realize God. But for the followers of the path oF grace (pushti- 
marga), which is viewed as being fundamentally different from the 
'‘maryadamarga’ or *pramanamarga’ and as being essentially dependent 
upon God’s grace 2 3 , no knowledge, no deed, no effort is needed , 8 What 
is required of them is nothing but their complete self-surrender to God 
and the renunciation of desires for worldly pleasures . 4 * * 

Vallabha has, undoubtedly, put the greatest possible premium on 
man’s devotion to Lord Shri Krishna and has regarded one’s association 
with Him, in His eternal Mila' (sports) of His eternal Brindavana in 
*Goloke’, as being far better than even one’s becoming one with Brahma. 
No doubt, he has recognized the usefulness of knowledge ( jnana ) as a 
means of dispelling the darkness of one’s ignorance or erroneous vision of 
the real nature of the world; but he has definitely subordinated it to 
one’s dedication of life to the sweet and sacred love of Lord Shri Krishna 
which alone he believed to be positively conducive to His free compas¬ 
sion, the saviour of even sinners. All the same Vallabha did not look on 
self-mortification in general with the favour of approval or appreciation. 
ThiSj however, does not mean that he advocated self-indulgence. Self- 
indulgence and love of God do not go together. And one who attaches 
the .greatest value to the pure love of God cannot be an advocate of self- 
indulgence. Nevertheless, it seems to be an integral aspect of his philo¬ 
sophy itself which may be said indirectly or directly to conduce to moral 
laxity and to the encouragement of self-indulgence as well. And it will be 
worth our while to examine it, along with some such other aspects of 
Shuddhadvaita as expose it to convenient criticism. 

VII A Critical View of Vallabha’s Pure Non-dualism 

To begin with the doctrine of Divine grace itself, it may easily be 
..urged that it is obviously open to objection. God’s grace may be regarded 
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either as free or as not free. If it is said to be free in the strict sense, it 
cannot be held to be something won or acquired through devotion or 
any.other qualification for it. But, then, on the view that God bestows 
on men His grace freely or indiscriminately, i. e., without taking into 
consideration their intellectual, moral or spiritual worth. He will be open 
to the charges of inequality, partiality, injustice and even cruelty; and 
the belief in'God's free grace will tend to engender in men and women 
alike definite apathy or indifference to moral and spiritual advancement. 
Nay, they may even go to the extent of freely indulging in immoral and 
proscribed practices, believing that eyen sinners can be saved through the 
casual or capricious grace of God. And in case this grace is taken as not 
free, but as being dependent upon man’s deeds or devotion, it loses its 
significance as grace and God, its wielder, gets deprived of the full free* 
dom attributed to Him by the believers in the doctrine of grace. It is 
palpably due to such difficulties involved in the advocacy of this doctrine 
that its upholders sometimes speak of our true devotion to or affection of 
God as being the result of His grace, and sometimes of God’s grace as 
resulting from one's affection for Him. Indeed, as expressed by 
Dr, DasGupta, “It is impossible to say for what reason God is pleased 
to extend His grace; it cannot be for the relief of suffering, since there 
are many sufferers to whom God does not do so.” 1 

According to the doctrine called ‘Shuddhadvaita the whole world is 
a manifestation of the Brahma or God Himself. But if it is really so, it 
may be asked, why is not God’s nature, consisting in existence, consci¬ 
ousness and bliss, manifested intact in all objects and individuals alike ? 
There being no-where nothing but Brahma, His tripartite nature must be 
found everywhere. Either existence, consciousness and bliss are not all 
equally essential to the nature of Brahma, or, else, they should all have 
been equally manifested in all the forms of His manifestation. It does 
not seem to be reasonable to suggest that the Brahma can will to do away 
with His own nature. To say this is to say that He can will even to 
cease to exist. But this will involve the very conception of Brahma in 
self-contradiction. By the nature or essence of a thing we understand 
some such character or set of characteristics as it cannot part with. If 
*A* can be *A’ without ‘x’, the latter cannot be said to constitute the 
nature of the former. My coat does not form part of my nature, as I 
remain what I am even without it. On the other hand, light and heat are 
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held to be the nature of fire, since it cannot offord to exist without them. 
Wherever fire is manifested light and heat are also manifested. To urge 
that fire can be said to be pervading even in that piece of wood iri which 
light and heat are not manifested would be of no avail, for, if light arid 
heat are not manifested in a particular piece of wood, it cannot be said 
to be a case of the manifestation of fire. Manifestation of fire means 
manifestation of beat and light which constitute its nature. Just as in all 
manifestations of fire both heat and light are invariably present, so also, 
if every thing in the world were a real manifestation of the Brahma as 
such, existence, consciousness and bliss, which constitute His indivisible 
nature, should have been all manifested in all the things and persons 
alike. But as they are not, it does not seem to be correct to regard the 
world, as such, as a real manifestation of the Brahma as such. The world 
which is not self-existent, self-shining and of the nature of bliss cannot 
be said to be identical with the self-existent and self-effulgent Brahma of 
perfectly blissful nature. 

Moreover, by conceiving the world to be a real manifestation or 

effect of Brahma, Vallabha subjects Him to inevitable change and thereby 
to impermanence and destruction. Manifestation without transforma¬ 
tion or change is inconceivable unless it be viewed as merely apparent or 
unreal. 

If the Brahma is all, and all, Brahma, even Prakrita or ordinary 
Qualities must be His qualities. How can, then, they be denied of Him 

and those Shruti-texts which propound Him as attributeless ( nirguna ) 

be held as they are by Shri Vallabhacbarya, to be denying of Him only 
ordinary attributes ? By a true votary of pure Non-dualism either no 
quality or all qualities should be attributed to his non-dual Reality, the 
Brahma. Moreover, Vallabba's conception of the perfectly free Brahma 
is not quite consistent with his conception of Him as a repository of 
attributes. If God’s attributes are as real as He, it does not seem to be 
reasonable to subordinate them to Him and hold that He can control or 
make and unmake them. 

Then, to maintain, as Vallabha does, the eternity and reality of the 
individual souls, the world, the time (kala ) aqd Prakriti, etc., along 
with the reality and eternity of the Brahma, is really to propound, at bept, 
a doctrine of unity-in-diversity or identity-in-difference or multiplicity 
&nd not that of pure non-dualism. The name ‘Shuddhadvaita’, therefore, 
ddes not seem to be an appropriate one for a philosophy like that of 
Vallabha. Either this philosophy should not have been called by this 
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name, or, if the retention of this name were insisted on, a different philo¬ 
sophy should have been propounded to justify it. 

•Again,- if the individual souls or jivas are really identical with the 
Brahma,, all their sorrows and sufferings and other evils must be virtually 
those of Brahma Himself. But if it be really so, the Brahma can never 
be held to be of blissful nature. Either the sorrows and sufferings of 
individual souls do not really belong to Him or He is not of the nature 
.of bliss. But the second alternative, contradicting as it does so many 
scriptural texts, cannot be acceptable even to Vallabha himself. Hence 
there is no choice but to accept the first alternative; but to accept it is to 
.deny the proposition that the souls are identical with Brahma. 

Vallabha has viewed the individual souls as parts of the Brahma; 


but on this view he cannot be justified in saying, as he does, that the souls 
are identical with Him. The Brahma is believed to be infinite, whereas 
the souls are held to be atomic ( finite ) in size. So, even if it be admit¬ 
ted that Brahma, the whole, exists in and through His parts, the jivas, 
and the jivas, the parts, in and through the Brahma, the whole, it is not, 
strictly speaking, correct to propound identity between them. A whole, 
though immanent in its parts, transcends all its parts. It is neither the 
mere sum-total of the parts nor any or all of them taken separately. 
Moreover, the conception of the jivas ( as well as the world ) as parts of 
the Brahma is not a happy one from another point of view also. While 
considering it in connection with the Vishishtadvaita philosophy of Shri 
Ramanujacharya, who also sometimes describes the relation between the 
individual souls and God as that of parts and whole, we pointed out that 
on viewing the former as parts of the latter the eternity ( nityatva ) of the 
latter at least cannot be defended. In taking the well-known assertion Of 
Shri Uddalaka, a seer and sage of the Chbandogya Upanisbad, viz., 
‘Tattvamasi’ ( meaning ‘that thou art’ ) as being literally true, and not as 
only figuratively 'true, as Shri Ramanuja has taken it, Vallabha, ind e ed » 
seems to have done due justice to it. But on doing so he is not justified 
in advocating the relation of part and whole between the jivas and the 
Brahma. No doubt, the conception of the relation of part an whole 
( amsha and amshi ) between them seems to be present in the sacred 

scriptures themselves ( Brabma-sutra, II. 3.43, and Gita, . )» U . 

has got to be so interpreted as it may not come into conflict with other 
sacred texts which describe the Brahma as partless, eternal, beg.nningless 
and endless, etc. Shankara, it appears, is more reasonable while taking, 
as we have seen, the word ‘amsha’ ( part ) to mean ‘like a part ( amsha 
iva) and not literally in the sense of an actual part. 
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Vallabha, no donbt, regards our pluralistic view of the world as 
false or erroneous; all the same he is not tired of emphatically asserting 
that the world as such is quite real, as real as the Brahma Himself. But 
if we bear in mind the definite sense of the word‘real’ as used by 
Shankara, following the sacred scriptures themselves, we find no justifica¬ 
tion in calling it real. Certainly the world cannot be said to be as real 
as the Brahma. The really real, as we have already seen, must be eternal, 
immutable, indestructible, self-existent and self-explanatory. So the 
world which depends upon the Brahma for its existence and explanation 
and is not immutable, etc., even according to Shri Vallabhacbarya liim- 
self, does not deserve to be called real in the same sense in which the 
Brahma is called so. Of course, it may be regarded as real, as Shankara 
has done, for all practical purposes, but when viewed in the cleer light of 

the criterion of what should be really or ontologically called real it is 

certainly found to be something different from it. But, at the same time, 
it is not quite illusory as well. That is why, as we have seen, Shankara 

calls it ‘anirvachaniya’. . 

Shankara, as we have seen, has conceived ‘maya’ to explain the 
anirvachaniya satta ( i. e., existence which cannot be described either as 
strictly real or as absolutely unreal, etc. ) of the world. Maya, according 
to him, is not as real as Brahma and hence not a second to .It. If 
Vallabha’s conception of will or shaktis ( powers ) in his Brahma is not a 
conception of something second to Him, Sbankara’s conception of maya 
is also not so. He has also conceived maya as a shakti. And this he 
has done as a matter of logical necessity. There can be no explanation 
of becoming or of the world of change until and unless some such thing 
as ‘maya’ is posited to link it with the ultimate Reality of the nature of 
being. So, in rejecting ‘maya’ as an explanatory principle of the world 
Vallabha seems not only to have attempted to do away with a logical 

necessity, which alone can serve as a sort of link between the eternally 

immutable being of the Brahma on the one . band and the perpetual 
becoming of the world on the other, but also to have paid little heed to 
so many assertions of the authentic sacred texts themselves. As we have 
seen, the conception of maya is as old as the oldest scriptures of the 
world, the Vedas, and is found not only in the Upanishads but also ih 
many other scriptures of secondary authority. Even Sbrimadbhagavata, 
for which Shri Vallabhacbarya himself has shown profound veneration, 
abounds in instances of accepting maya as a principle of explaining the 
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creation, etc., of the world of multifarious contents . 1 As a matter of fact, 
Vallabha' has himself, sometimes, used the term ‘maya’ in the sense of the 
creative power of God. What, therefore, he really seems to deny is its 
independent status or secondness to Brahma or God, and not its role in 
the manifestation of the world. But, if that is so, Sbankara will gladly 
join hands with him. Of course, he will not see eye to eye with him in 
viewing maya or Prakriti or any other thing, except the jivas in their 
essential nature, as being literally identical with, or as being as real as, 
Brahma; And in doing this he will have the strictly rational and scriptural 
conception of the ‘really real’ on bis side. 

VIII A bird’s-eye-view of Sbankara’s Brahmavada as compared to the 
Vedantic doctrines of Ramanuja, Nlmbarka, Madbva and Vallabha. 

On taking the doctrines of Shankara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
Madhva and Vallabha in the light of our account of the Upanishadic 
contents, summarily stated in chapter II, we can definitely say that 
Shankara is more faithful to the general spirit of these sacred texts than 
even Vallabha, Ramanuja and Nimbarka, nothing to say of Madhva who 
seems to have actually overlooked the fact of their propounding only one 
ultimate Reality, and by no means the ultimate reality of his five-fold 
differences. The essential identity of the individual soul with Brahma 
seems to be, as we have seen, the indubitable general view of the Upani— 
shads. So Shankara’s view of it as such can certainly be said to be more 
in keeping with the general purport of the sacred texts than the views of 
at least Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva. Madhva’s conception of 
God as being only the efficient cause of the world is apparently against 
the common verdict not only of the Upanishadic sages but also of even 
Ramantija and others. The conception of soul as atomic in size not only 
seems to be based on a superficial and partial view of the scriptural texts, 
but js also indicative of a faulty judgement of its essential nature. The 
Upanishads have with one voice declared jnana to be the only direct 
means of one’s final release, and Shankara has said exactly the same 
thing; but Vallabha and others seem to have raised devotion or love to 
the status and position of jnana which is, again, contrary to the general 
spirit of the original texts. By emphasizing the factor of God’s grace as 
something indispensable to one’s final release its advocates have defini— 


i See, for instance, Bhagavata, Skandba XI, ( 2.37; 3.16; 7.47; 8.8; 9.16 and 19; 
11. 1-3; 12.23; 13.33, 34; 14.9; 22.4, 28, 30; 23.26; 28.7; 30.49, etc. ) 
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tely minimised the value of human effort. Shankara’s Brahmavada there¬ 
fore seems to be more optimistic than any of the doctrines propounded 
by these other orthodox thinkers. Shankara’s view of one’s liberation 
from bondage} here and now, has really no parallel in other philosophical 
doctrines and his view of the ultimate Reality as that which is self-exis¬ 
tent, perfectly immutable and uncontradictable is much more logical 
than any other view of it which incorporates change or dependence in 
any form in the essential nature of the reality itself. Others’ conceptions 
of Brahma or ultimate Reality seem to lack that metaphysical insight and 
logical subtlety and rigour which characterize Shankara’s conception of 
it. In fact, their doctrines are more theological than philosophical in 
nature. On the other hand, Shankara seems to put definitely a greater 
premium’on philosophical speculation than on theological assumptions, 
and his appeafto our own direct experience as a means of verifying the 
cogency of our speculations and assumptions seems to be quite scientific 
and untheological in nature. 
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Skankata i /Stakmavada and "The 
SJdealiimi ofi -tfeyal, (jteen and /Sxadley 

"When we think existence, existence thinks in ns.” 

( Hegel ) 

"...Our conception' of an order of nature, and the 
relations which form that order, have a common 

spiritual source.” (Green) # 

"There is but one Reality, and its being consists m 
experience.” “And Reality in the end belongs to nothing 
but the single Real.’ -(Bradley) 







(Zhaptet IO 


SHANKARA’S BRAHAMAVADA AND THE 
IDEALISMS OF HEGEL, GREEN AND 
BRADLEY 

I An Introductory remark 

Nothing to say of thinkers belonging to different dimes and count¬ 
ries, even contemporary thinkers of one and the same land do not always 
think alike. But it does not imply that thinkers of different countries or 
ages must necessarily hold different views. There are sometimes striking 
similarities between them. And it is no sin to seek and see them. A sincere 
and unbiased attempt at a comparative study of the thinkers of i ere “ 
countries may be well calculated not only to advance the cause o t oug 
itself, but also to bridge the undesirable gulfs that are sometimes crea e 
between them. It is neither desirable nor correct, to think in terms 
Kipling’s ‘east’ and ‘west’ which shall never meet. Such a mode o - 
king definitely tends not only to jeopardize the much nee e ^ 
understanding and fellow-feeling amongst the different peop es u 
injure the interest of so highly prized knowledge itself. amnna 

It is sometimes remarked in the west that ‘there is a ten ency 
Indian writers to discover or see in their ancient thinkers t ose^ oc 
and principles which have really been discovered and promulgated in 
modern Europe'; but we cannot quite appreciate such sweeping remarks 
Unmindful, therefore, of what those persons who pass such remarks would 
say of it, we propose to devote this chapter to a comparative s»y° 
Shankara and three most prominent western absolutists, viz, Hegel, u e 
and Bradley. There are, no doubt, differences between them which we shall 
not altogether overlook; but in the interest of our main concern, viz, 
the understanding of Shankara’s Brahmavada, we shall be indulging 
more in observing their similarities rather than differences. But thereby 
we mean neither to over-emphasize the former nor to minimize the 
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importance of the latter. What is intended is simply to mark honestly 
the extent of the support that Shankara’s Brahmavada finds in the 
writings of these great thinkers. We do not, however, mean to 
deprive them of their just claims to original thinking. That credit, we 
admit, is theirs. It is far from our intentions to deny it to them. Neverthe¬ 
less we see no justification in denying Shankara his due. 

We duly admit that modern Europe has rendered a great service to 
humanity and to man’s knowledge by discovering and promulgating 
many new doctrines and principles; but we are certainly not prepared to 
acquiesce in the view that the task of discovering and promulgating 
doctrines and principles was left by God to the modern thinkers and 
scientists exclusively. “God”, said Locke, “has not been so sparing to 
men to make them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to 
make them rational.” 1 And this remark of Locke, we believe, applies 
as much to modern European thinkers as to Aristotle, especially so far as 
philosophy is concerned. 

The world, it is our firm conviction, and the geologists bear clear 
testimony to it, was not created four or ten thousand years before Christ. 
It has been there for millions of years, and has witnessed the rise and 
fall of so many empires and civilizations. What wonder is there, then, if 
some of the modern discoveries and inventions of which some persons 
feel so proud were made, an4 subsequently forgotten, in lands other than 
that of Europe, thousands of years ago ! No doubt, there is no positive 
proof of it except that in the Vedas, the oldest scriptures of the world, we 
come across some passages which pertain to a number of things which 
are believed to be the creations of the minds and hands of modern men, 2 
At least the possibility of such discoveries and inventions Laving been 
made in the remote past cannot be denied. Anyway, it is not our present 
concern to indulge in a controversy like this. It simply lies in noting 
down the similarities between Shankara on the one hand and Hegel, 
Green and Bradley on the other. And let us proceed to do it. 

II A view of Hegel’s Absolutism as compared to Shankara’s Brahmavada 

There cannot be two opinions about it that Hegel ( 1770-1831 ) is 
one of the greatest thinkers of the world, and his philosophy, a most 
comprehensive and hard attempt at an exhaustive explanation of the 


1 Essay, BK. IV. C XVII 4, p. 347. 

2 Vide Swami Dayananda’s Rigvedadt-bhasbyabhumika, p. p. 279—95. 

( Third impression, Ajroer ) 
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world. But on account of its abstract nature and employment of a good 
many technical terms his philosophy is, at the same time, not easily 
intelligible. All the same it is worth-while to make an attempt to under¬ 
stand something of it. 

Hegel, it appears, believes in a single and all-pervading reason* 
reality. It is his Absolute; it is his God. Mind or spirit ( Geist ), I 
or Absolute Idea are the names given to the selfsame reality; and it is 
held, among other things, to be impersonal. As Dr. McTaggart says 

“.the Absolute, as demonstrated by Hegel, must not be^ consr- 

dered as personal, and is more appropriately called ‘it’ than he . ew 
Hegel’s God or Absolute a person it should have been, as Dr. c a 6S 
thinks, “consistent with His nature to say ‘I am’, for the charact 
which determines personality seems, on the whole, to be genera y P ® 
in the ‘I’—the synthetic unity of apperception. When a 
guishes itself from its content—when, in ether words, it 0 f j a . 
content an element which is never absent, though never present in in 
tion, which is always the same, and whose presence determine 
content to be the content of that particular being, then we ca larks 

personal,” 2 But Hegel’s God or Absolute, in McTaggart s opinion, 
the requisite synthetic unity of apperception, it does not 
from its content, and this makes McTaggart conceive that e 8 e 
think the Absolute to be a person,” 3 • 

Self-consciousness is an essential characteristic o a pers j . 
Hegel’s Idea or God is not a self-conscious being in the strict sense, 
only in and through the self-consciousnesses of so many ge jf_ 

that one can speak of its self-consciousness. As a matter o ac 
consciousness is, in Hegel's philosophy, the result evo “ *° ’ as 

were, of an all-accomplished and yet accomplisbing-itsel o • * 

says Prof. Thilly, does not believe that “God or the logica ea x ^ 
a self-conscious logical process before the creation of the wor e ® 

not be conscious without a world—he is a developing God an eco 

fully self-conscious only in the minds of human-beings. o o » 


Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p. 58. ( N. B.— Scholars, however. 


2 

4 


differ on 

[egelian Cosmology, p. 58. { IN. ».-ocnu,™., —; 
this point. Hegelians like Principal Caird do not fail to attn ute pe ^ 

to the Absolute of Hegel, while Bradley and others regard tbe^ A so u 
individual, and not as a person. In fact, this difference in WCW8 a . 

in the difference between their conceptions of personality—see in t is co 
‘Neo-Hegelianism* ( by Hiralal Haidar, Heath Cranton ), Appendix. ) 

Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p, 57* ^ Ibid. 

A History of Phi]., p. 427. 
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“ 18 a lhe d “P“‘ possible unity, and “this u D ity is 

to ftT ! Hege1, 8piri, ”‘ : bm ,his does »°* ootitle us 

urid f ‘ ' iVed i0 a P' rso,,al God - As Dr. McTaggart has 

saidoftha A l K ht i beSa I d0faCOlkg '' WilhaS mucI > troth as it has been 
that nnmf **' at 1118 “ *h at it is a unity of spirit, and 

a „lr»nn °r. b 8P, . r “ “ i8lS “ Cept as P« ! onal. Yet the college is not 
* 11 “ 3 . un,ty . of P^sons, but it is not a person itself. And in 
ame way, it is possible that the Absolute may be a unity of persons 

without being a person.- Here it may be noted that Shankars Brahman 
also is an impersonal Being. oranman 

or an St®?! 8 | A J ,8 ? lufa ? however > is Dot an undifferentiated simple unity 

StearTtoT I', °' ,t,,aPare being - B o'h “«ity and opposition are 
i tegral toit. It is a supraorganic articulated system, a unity in diver 

sity, to borrow Mr..JBradley’s phrase. Hegel does not believe in the 
existence of ‘God as pure thought or logical Idea.’ On the other hand 
e eclares that the world was eternally created” and that “the divine 
mind can never be without self-expression .” 3 “Without the world God 
s not God, he cannot be without creating a world, without knowine 
lmself in his other. There must be unity and opposition in the Absolute • 
God is not separate from the world .” 3 Here Hegel seems to differ as 
well as, in a sense, agree with Shankara. He differs from Shankara in so 
far as his Absolute is a concrete whole, ‘the unity which realizes itself i n 
the differences, and not a unity in which all differences are lost’ 6 , while 
Shankara’s Brahma, the absolute Reality, is, as we have seen, a perfectly 
homogeneous being. Yet, as Prof. Mukerji has observed, it seems to be 

“.. a necessary corollary of Hegel’s theory that the Absolute as a 

harmonious whole cannot be other than blissful” 6 , so in this respect 
Hegel’s Absolute may be said to be similar to Shankara’s Brahma which 
is also of the nature of perfect, bliss. Moreover, it may be added that 
just as Hegel’s God is no God without the world so also Shankara’s 
Ishvara or God necessarily requires a world consisting of the individual 
souls and matter to be ruled by Him . 7 But this is certainly not the con¬ 
ception of the Highest Reality which must be free from all limitations 
and inconsistencies which God as containing all the distinctions and 
changes inside Himself can undoubtedly not be. 


1 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p. 58. 
S A History of Phil., p. 427. 

5 The Nature of Self, p. 263. 

7 SBG. XIII. 19. 


2 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

6 Ibid, p.265. 
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As to Hegel’s reality being reason, idea, spirit or mind there seems 
to be no difference of opinion among the interpreters of his works. It 
seems to be admitted on all hands that according to Hegel everything has 
its beginning and being in one and the same principle of reason which, 
by virtue of its own nature, evolves the entire paraphernalia of the 
universe. There is no object, no event, as a matter of fact nothing, in 
which the Absolute does not manifest itself. We, of course, distinguish 
between the objective world and the subjective mind, the natural pheno¬ 
mena and the mental processes, as if they were entirely different things; 
but to Hegel they are all expressions or manifestations of the self-same 
ultimate principle of reason. There is no ultimate duality, no real gulf, 
between the knower and the known. “When we think existence, exis¬ 
tence thinks in us/' 1 “Nature is in itself rational, and knowledge has to 
apprehend the reason actually ptesent in it/’ 8 “Hegelian idealism 
consists in regarding the universe in toto as an embodiment of impersonal 
thought.” 8 “In Hegel we find the view that the real or actual is the 
manifestation of spirit or mind, which determines itself according to the 
notion or logic that is involved in its own nature/' 4 “What is rational 
is real, and what is real is rational.” 8 To Hegel, as says Prof. Thilly, 
“thought and being are identical.” 8 In the words of iDr. Hoffding he 

“...conceives the idea, the spiritual principle as the innermost 

essence, the true existence underlying nature. Hegel’s philosophy is 
really a philosophy of Spirit from beginning to end, it is an attempt to 
make the science of mind absolute science just as materialism is an 

attempt to make the science of matter absolute science.The true 

expression of the essence of existence runs : everything is spirit and spirit 
is everything.” This account of Hegel’s Absolute again recalls to our 
mind Shankara’s view of the ultimate Reality. Both Hegel and ShankarU, 
it may be pointed out, are believers in one ultimate reality which is 
essentially spiritual in nature and the ground and support of all that 
exists or appears to exist. Thus, Hegel is as anti-materialistic as 
Shankara is. 

Then, Hegel’s reality is, undoubtedly, a living, developing, process, 
‘a spiritual process’, ‘a logical process of evolution’ 7 , a dynamic being 


1 Hoffding : A History of Modern Phil., ( 1920 ) p. 180. 

2 Ibid. > 3 DasGupta 2 Indian,Idealism, p. 23. 

4 Ibid. p. 53. *’ , ^ , .- , 

5 Quoted from Hegel in Indian Idealism, ,p. 5f}, ,. ., A ■_ r . t ,. 

6 Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 424. j Ibid. p. 426. 
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which is ever expressing itself in the form of inorganic, organic and 
meatal evolutes or souls at different stages of its eternal process. To put 
it in Prof. Thilly’s words, “In nature reason reveals itself in its otherness, 
in its externality and succession, in space and time. We cannot truly say 
that the logical Idea passes over into nature . the logical Idea is nature, 
nature is a form of the logical Idea, it is the Idea in its spatial and tem¬ 
poral form. Hegel calls it petrified intelligence, an unconscious intelli¬ 
gence, concepts spread-out so to speak. Moreover, nature is a stage of 
transition through which the logical Idea passes in its evolution into 
mind or spirit ( Geist). Mind or spirit passes through dialectical stages 
of evolution, revealing itself as subjective mind, objective mind and abso¬ 
lute mind....Subjective mind expresses itself as soul ( mind depen¬ 

dent on nature ), consciousness ( mind opposed to nature ) and spirit 
( mind reconciled with nature in knowledge j.” 1 This evolution, accord¬ 
ing to Hegel, is, however, ‘not temporal in the sense that there was ever 
a time when there was no evolution.’ 2 

Despite the fact that he speaks of a timeless process of evolution of 
the Idea or spirit, Hegel, it should be noted, has no hesitation in declar¬ 
ing that “the spirit is eternally realized in itself” or that “the reason is 
in itself self-complete.” 8 And the ground of such a stand is said to lie 
in the fact that “all forms of the real are comprehended in reason” and 
that “all dialectic varieties that take part in evolutionary forms are com¬ 
prehended in the nature of reason.” 4 “Reason is the same everywhere, 
and everywhere the divine reason is at work : the universe or that which 
is real and eternal in it, is the result of the thought of God.” 5 

The conception of the Absolute or Idea, on the one hand, as an 
ever-accomplished fact, and on the other, as one which is ever accom¬ 
plishing itself, is, however, apparently unintelligible. If ‘spirit is eternally 
realized in itself’, or if ‘the reason is in itself self-complete’, it is quite 
pertinent to ask : how is this self-completeness or eternal self-realizedness 
of Reason or Spirit to be reconciled with its evolution which is said to 
be ever going on ? Are not the two, completeness and evolution or 
process, incompatible if predicated of one and the same reality ? Shankara 
also, we may say, was confronted with a similar problem when he fepoke 
of the creation of the world of changes from the changeless perfect 


1 Thilly ! A History of Phil., p. 429. 2 Ibid. p. 427. 

3 DasGupta : Indian Idealism, p. 53. 4 Ibid, 

5 Thilly s A History of Phil., p. 428* 
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Brahma. And we have seen that he tried to get over the difficulty by 
distinguishing between the vyavaharika ( practical or common-sense ) 
and paramarthika ( ultimate ) points of view, and by viewing the world 
and its changes as an appearance to the finite minds only, and as some¬ 
thing unreal from the point of view of the ultimate Reality, viz., 
Brahma, in which, as such, there is nothing new, nothing created, no 
change. Hegel also, it appears, has in his mind more or less a similar 
explanation of the problem concerned, when he holds, as - understood by 
Dr. DasGupta, that the “process of the evolution of the manifestation 
of this spirit in subjective and objective forms and categories is more or 
less an illusion.” 1 The opinion that Hegel held such a view is vouched 
for by Prof. Wallace also when he interprets Hegel as holding that “the 
consummation of the infinite end consists merely in removing the illusion 
which makes it still unaccomplished”, and that “In the course of its pro¬ 
cess the Idea makes itself that illusion by supplying an antithesis to con¬ 
front itself, and it again consists in getting rid of the illusion which it has 
created.” 2 Hegel’s assertions that “the Idea is the orily true reality” 8 
and that “the contradictory aspects of things are meaningless appear- 
ancess” 4 , do not fail to recall to our mind Shankara’s similar assertions 
about Brahma and the world respectively. If the Absolute of Hegel or 
Brahma of Shankara is an ever and already perfect spiritual principle 
or being, there seems to be really no other plausible alternative but to 
hold that the world as it appears to us, and at all stages of its evolution, 
must be an appearance only, and not reality as such which knows no 
incompleteness or newness at all. We cannot definitely say whether 
Hegel did or did not entertain the same view as Shankara did. But in 
case the interpretation put' on his assertions by Dr. DasGupta and 
Wallace is faithful to what he really meant by them, there seems to be 
little doubt that the great German thinker has in this respect also a close 
affinity with the great Indian Brahnpavadin. ‘This interpretation of Hegel', 
as Dr. Deva Raj has also observed, ‘really brings him very close to the 
Advaita-vedanta ( of Shankara ).’ 5 

Shankara, however, seems to be more consistent in his view than 
Hegel. For, whenever he speaks of Brahma in itself he describes it as 


1 Indian Idealism* p. 53. 

2 Logic of Hegel, p. 351 (quoted by Dr. DasGupta in his ‘Indian Idealism’, p. 53) 

3 Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 423. 4 Ibid. p. 424 . 

5 Purvi Aura Pashchimi Darshana ( Second edition ), p. 152. 

( The Eng. Trans, and words within brackets are ours*) 
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perfectJyimmutable and free from all duality and distinctions, while 
(HaaeKsrperfect Absolute or God is never without the world. But if 
Mature is a.form of the logical Idea', if the world is really ‘the Idea in 
its special and temporal form’ 1 , if the evolution is literally ‘a spiritual 
process’ 2 , if the‘Absolute is eternally that into which it develops* 3 , if it 
is a ‘unity of differences’, 'a.totality of parts', ‘a unified yet differentiated 
whole' 4 , ‘full of negations, contradictions and oppositions’ 6 , it baffles all 
pur attempts to draw a real line of demarcation between the real and the 
apparent. Nevertheless, if Wallace’s reading of Hegel’s philosophy is 
correct, we see no reason why we should not see affinity between his view 
and that of Shankara with regard to the reconciliation of the idea of a 
perfect Absolute or Brahma with the idea of its being present in the 
evolutionary process of the phenomenal world. 

The fact that Hegel called the evolutionary process of the world an 
appearance or illusion should not, however, mislead us to think that he 
was a subjective idealist who thought of the world as being a creation 
of an individual’person’s mind only. To attribute such a view to him 
would mean a gross misunderstanding of his views. According to him 
‘the forms of action’ or the categories of reason “are not empty husks or 
lifeless ideas, but objective thoughts, spiritual forces which constitute 
the very essence of things.” 6 “Our thinking”, it is maintained, “evolves 
or develops rationally; it moves logically, genetically, dialectically : in 
this sense, it is universal, transempirical, transcendental or metaphysical, 
as Hegel calls.it.” 7 The world or nature is explicitly declared by Hegel 
to be ‘a system of stages in which one necessarily proceeds from the 
other’. It is a manifestation of the ‘Absolute Idea’, of the ‘universal 
and transempirical' thought, and not of the particular ideas or empirical 
thoughts. It is the 'God Idea’, and not the ideas of this or that indi¬ 
vidual, that Hegel regards as the essence of things. His ‘dialectical 
. thought expresses the innermost essence of the universal mind.’ 8 It is 
his ‘Divine Idea' of which nature is said to be a form, and which reveals 
itself also as a subjective mind 8 , and ‘becomes soul in the animal orga¬ 
nism.’ 10 Thus, Hegel seems to have clearly dissociated himself from 
subjective idealism. And in this respect he is quite at one with Shankara. 


1 Tbilly : A History of Phil., p. 429. 
3 Ibid. p. 427. 

5 Ibid. p. 424. 

7 Ibid. p. 426. 

9 Vide Ibid. p. 429. 


2 Ibid, p.426. 
4 Ibid. p. 425. 
6 Ibid. p. 427. 
8 Ibid. p. 428. 
10 Ibid, p.430. 
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Shaokara, as we have seen, is a sat-karyavadin who bolds" that the 
effect is potentially present in the cause and that nothing comes out of 
nothing. Hegel, we find, is also a staunch advocate of the same view. 
According to him, “The Absolute is eternally that into which if deve¬ 
lops : the categories are eternally potential in it, they have*never evolved 
out of nothing.” 1 / 

The process of evolution, according to Hegel, though regarded as 
a spiritual and teleological process, is an unconscious process. As Prof. 

Thilly has put it “.the universe is a process of evolution, in which 

ends or purposes areu’ealized, the purposes of universal reason. This is 
an organic or teleological conceRfppn.” 2 Shankara, on the other hand, 
deems the creation of the world to be definitely a conscious creation as it 
is clear from his polemic against the Samkhya conception of evolution 
from the unconscious Prakriti. In fact,- an unconscious teleology is a 
contradiction in terms. 

As to the conception of teleology, some interpreters of Shankara’s 
works have, no doubt, tried so to expound them as to show that he was 
an upholder of the teleological view of the world-process. For instance, 
in the opinion of Prof. Kokileshwara Shastri, Shankara’s “Brahman has 
manifested itself as external nature, with a view to reveal to the human 
beings its own immense and infinite ‘riches.” 8 Brahman, according to 
Prof. Shastri, “is realizing its own swarup gradually in higher and higher 
forms, through the successive stages of nature,” 4 On the basis of 
Shankara’s assertion that 'if names and forms were not manifested, the 
unconditional nature of Atma ( or Brahman ), viz., pure cognition would 
not have been known’ 5 , Dr: Deva Raj is also inclined to think that 

according to Shankara “.the purpose of the world-process is to 

manifest the nature of Brahman.” 6 Now, if this is a correct reading of 
Shankara’s view, we cannot avoid thinking that Hegel’s philosophy has 
again a point of similarity with Shankara's Brahmavada. But personally 
T am inclined to believe that the idea of the world-process as a whole as 
■moving towards a definite goal, whatever it be, is rather foreign to 
Shankara's Brahmavada. So far as I believe Shankara has no-where 
maintained that Brahma is realizing some purpose of its own through 



Thilly : A Hist, of Phil., p. 427. 2 Ibid, p, 413. 
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the world-process. Oo the other hand, we find Shankara openly rejecting 
the proposal of attributing a purpose to his Ishvara or God, nothing to 

say of Brahma which has beeu declared to be altogether free from the 

world-orocess for the simple reason that all His desires are ever fulfilled. 
However, if we view the world, and especially the human life in it, as a 
means of our attainment of the emancipating knowledge, we may construe 
it as a purposive creation. But that would not be tantamount to the 
ournose of Brahma as such, or of the world process as a whole. 
a ^ H*no to Shankara each individual has to work out his own salva- 
^rfor lcb he ^" make assiduous efforts. If .be world-process 
tionforwi towards that goal or towards any other 

M Ved^prescriptions pertaining*,’ our duties wili lose a t their 
Vince and human freedom to do this or that will simply be a 
Tref Accordingly, Shankara, who not only believed in human freedom 
Prescriptions but also maintained that there can be no purpose 
3 f Brahma P or God, cannot, rightly speaking, he said to he a believer tn 
°f c.Vf either Brahma or of .Ishvara. In our opinion, therefore, 

to^read the same sort of purposi.e.ess in Shankara's Brahmavada as there 
to . xx M’s Absolutism does not seem to be very fair and just. 

18 “ The highest knowledge for Hegel is the knowledge of the Absolute 
T f that ‘which is real and eternal .' 2 A person, Hegel says, has 

^hedle highest stage of knowledge when he has grasped the Idea of 

reach ^ ? It is the business of philosophy, according to Hegel, to 
tbe W ‘ an< i t he entire world of experience as it is, to study and 
morehend the reason in it-not the superficial, transitory, and accidental 
rr, eternal essence.”* So here also Hegel seems to be speaking 
forms, but i dlst i nguish ed between para-yidya and apara-v.dya, tbe 

!l k h« knowledge and the lower knowledge, meaning thereby the know, 
htgher knowle 6 r . ^ Iodeterminal e Brahma or pure Being 

''T,h°e f knowledge of the qualified Brahma respectively, and viewed the 
“ ..The only true knowledge. But this point of similarity between 
f0t “T .. not seem to go very far. For, while Shankara views the 
T. ” II ty »“a perfectly homogeneous Being, to Hegel it is a being- 
T lfng If Shankara-s Reality may figuratively be described as an 
‘“'•rfta which everything gets dissolved, Hegel’s Absolute may be viewed 

ac,d tie box which comains everything in it, or more appropriately 
as a gigantic uox w v, of nsvchic states, vital forces, flesh, 

«« an infinite organism composed of psyeme sun* , 

u/bnes and all sorts of fine and filthy things. 

-2 Thilly: A History of Phil., p. 428. 3 Ibid. p. 423. 

4 ^Tbitty*1 ^History of Phil., p. 422; see also Indian Idealism, P- 53. 
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Hegel was, in fact, more interested in explaining the world-process 
than in having a direct knowledge of the ultimate Reality as it is. There 
is hardly any aspect of the world to the explanation of which he has not 
applied his dialectic method. It is generally believed that <c in the. his¬ 
tory of philosophy Hegelian method is probably the greatest attempt at 
an exhaustive explanation of the world-process . 1 “There is no aspect 
which it leaves untouched* Besides the world of nature, it tries to expl¬ 
ain or understand in toto the animal-world and the ethical and rational, 
philosophical,. literary and religious history of sentiet man .” 2 But Shan- 
kara, on the other hand, attaches little importance to the explanation of 
these various aspects of the world. His dominant interest lies elsewhere. 
Nothing short of the highest knowledge or direct vision of the non-dual 
Ultimate Reality or Brahma can satisfy him. And the reason for this 
difference between their attitudes is not far to seek. While Hegel is 
actuated by a strong desire to know the reality of the world, both subje¬ 
ctive and objective, Shankara is motivated not only by an equally potent 
thirst for the knowledge of the ultimate Sat or Real but also by a genuine 
desire for the attainment of permanent peace and eternal bliss which, as he 
came firmly to believe, cannot be found in the manifold and transitory 
woilJ. His desire for freedom from the evils of the world or for Moksha 
(liberation from bondage) made him rather indifferent to the study of the 
world as such . 8 Hegel, however, busied himself in the analytico critical study 
of the world around him. In the first place, probably, because he started 
with the belief that the truly Real must be found by dissecting the nature 
of this world itself, and secondly, because the philosophical traditions of 
his own country and of the countries around it had probably made him 
believe that a true philosopher should have no practical considerations 
with him, but should be actuated purely by a desire for knowledge. Boin 
and brought up as he was under the influence of secular optimism of 
European countries it was but natural for him to take up the existing 
order of the world around and to devote himself whole-heartedly to as 
thorough an explanation of it as it was speculatively possible for an 
earnest seeker of truth. 

As generally with other great thinkers of Europe so with Hegel also 
thought, or ‘hard thinking' as he calls it, seems to be the only means of 
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knowing the ultimate truth. In his opinion, as Prof- Tbilly has put it, 
“This object cannot be attained by the artistic intuitions o genius or 
similar mysterious ways, as Schelling and others supp° se > ere 1S no 
other way than that of hard thinking.” 1 Being, which is a rationa process 
according to' him, “cannot be realized by 'mystical fee mg, aes etic 
intuitions or happy guesses,” but t'must be thought.” 2 

Now, if, by objecting to the view of Schelling vV * 1 ° 
can be apprehended through intellectual intuition only aD ^ mam ai 
ning that the Absolute can be known by hard thinking or t oug t on y, 
Hegel meant that the Absolute is an object of thought °* 1S °P ei1 *° 
discursive thinking, he is definitely wrong and Shankara woa ^ a,n ^ 
not endorse his view. On becoming an object of thought t e so ute 
which includes thought as well as everything else cannot have t oug t as 
something extraneously related to it. If it includes thought, it cannot e 
an object of thought; if it is an object of thought it does not me u e it. 
Hegel, we believe, had too clear a mind to be guilty o sue a g aring 
violation of logical thinking. We are, therefore, inclined to e leve t at 
what he actually meant was simply to state that being o e ° a 
thought the Absolute is always present in thought. Probab y is m ention 
was to maintain something somewhat akin to what has been mam ame 
in the Kena Upanishad which, while denying that Brahma can e an 
object of thought or knowledge, has explicitly asserted that 1 is nown 
in every act of knowing. 3 But if so, his view may to some ex ent e 
likened to that of Shankara and the said Upanishad. But, stric y spea - 
ing, there is more difference than resemblance between t em on t is 
point. For while Hegel is openly opposed to holding imme lacy as a 
means of knowing the Absolute, immediacy in Shankara s ra mava a 
is said to be the only certain and direct means of acquiring e now- 
ledge of the highest truth. In the words of Prof. A. C. Mukerji, mme i- 
ate experience is the very heart of Shankara’s absolutism, w ereas ege 

would never tolerate pure immediacy in absolutism.• 1true 1 at 

there was a stage in the development of Hegel’s thought w en e accep e 
as the ultimate criterion of truth some type of immediacy to w ic reas ® n 
was supposed to be unable to rise; but this was only a s l a 8 e ™ Ic e 

overgrew, and as a result, he broke off his friendship with c e i g. e 

strength of Hegelian idealism is in its conception of the concrete umver- 


1 Tbilly: A History'of Phil., p. 424. 2 Ibid. p. 4?6. 
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sal, the mediated unity, whereas Shankara’s absolutism is nothing if it 
is shorn of immediate experience ." 1 And so far as the question of knowing 
the absolute reality is concerned Shankara’s position, we may add, is 

more sound than that of Hegel. . . 

Hegel has maintained that thought is capable of determining of 
knowing the nature of the Absolute. But as we understand thought move, 
in relations. Ills a relational mode. It cannot do without dissecting. 
Without duality and relations it caonot exist. Even in 
simplest unit, viz., judgement, it most have osubjeot and aTredtade^ 
a that and a what which together go to constitute its 
there is no duality, no flnitude, there is also no place for Ration - 
Mr. Bradley has rightly observed, -There are 

:: w ..he **£•*£*»■£% 

truiy be said to 

again, “ to speak® * ' hou , relalio ns is unthinkable. How can, 

incorrect. But thought w ^ Absolute Reality, or vice 

then, it be said to be of the t be knoW n through thought ? 

verse ? And how can, the , predicate from the subject also 

No doubt, thought besides detac mg establishing this unity, 

tries to unite them; but ^“-“ J^ To 'l JcU Prof. T. P. Raju ha, 
for it cannot give up its nature ranscend tbe relational form, 

rightly maintained that j igh and try to synthesise. But it 

It is the nature of thought rfd of its other trait . It is true 

has no power to unite as it c thetica j. But the latter nature is 

that thought is both ana y i ^ ^ restore only as much unity as is 

a tendency but not a po » thought cannot be the nature of the 
possible in any relation. Hence mo s 

infinite." 4 ._ flctlv of the nature of thought, thought 

If the Absolute we ljze itj an d should not have failed to 

should have been a ^ U e U ^ bsolute as accomplished to the Absolute as 
know the rela . tl0 “ really speaking, Hegel has not been able to show 
accomplishing itself. But y describe the accomplishing 

any definite relation betwee^them.^ ^ ^ 

accompHshed Absolute 1 . To put it in Prof. Raju’s words, “If the infinite 
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is thought, if thought itself is creating the illusion, it must be able to 
understand its own mystery. That thought is unable to do so is sufficient 
proof that the nature of the infinite is not thought but transcends it .” 1 
That the Absolute must be immanent in thought seems to be quite reaso¬ 
nable to hold; but to maintain that it is exactly of the nature of thought 
and so can be known by thought is, on the one hand, to deprive it of its 
absoluteness and, on the other, to ignore the limitations of thought 
itself. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, Bergson has rightly maintained 
that thought mutilates reality and that reality as such can only be known 
by directly participating in its nature by means of intuition. Shankara 
has also maintained more or less the same thing. He has not, of course, 
categorically denied the usefulness of thought in the matter concerned. 
But he has certainly said that thought independently of the scriptures and 
the immediate experience is not capable of giving us the direct and 
defiaite knowledge of the ultimate Reality. The practical efficiency of 
thought in matters secular has willingly been accepted by him. This 
point will, however, engage,our attention in chapter XI, and hence need 
not be further elaborated here. What needs to be clearly borne in mind in 
the present context is that “while Hegelian absolutism will not tolerate 
immediate experience as a test of truth and reality ,” 2 in Shankara’s 
Brahraavada, on the other hand, immediacy occupies a very important 
place. And in point of fact thought itself is in a way dependent on some 
sort of immediacy without which it cannot probably exist. Thought, as 
we understand it, and as Hegel has maintained, means mental mediation, 
and, as such, “...it must have something to mediate. So if the immediacy 
is removed the mediation too goes with it .” 3 What thought mediates 
must not itself be the result of its mediation, but something which is 
available there prior to and independently of the act of mediation, if 
not immediacy, what else con it be ? The necessity of immediacy for 
mediation or thought has been very well recognized by Dr. McTaggart 
when he has unhesitatingly admitted that it is not possible for thought to 
exist without it . 4 Thus, to hold that the Absolute is of the nature of 
^bought is to make it dependent upon some sort of immediacy which it 
is not. And this clearly amounts to compromising its absoluteness. 


1 The Phil. Quarteily, Jan., 1933 p. 310. 2 The Nature of Self, p. 310. 

3 The Philosophical Quarterly, Jan., 1933, p. 30 i. (Article by Prof. Raju) 

4 Vide Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, para 45. (quoted in The Philosophical 
Quarterly above referred to). 
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So, to recapitulate our brief, non-tecbnical and general account of 
Hegelian absolutism as compared to Shankara's Brahmavada we may ob¬ 
serve that there are fundamental points of both difference and resemblance 
between them. So far as their views about immediacy and indeterminate 
reality are concerned Shankara and Hegel, it may be definitely said, do not 
see quite eye to eye with each other. The former emphatically asserts them 
while the latter is openly opposed to them. But this fundamental diffe¬ 
rence between them seems to be almost eclipsed by the vital similarity 
that exists between their other views. To Shankara and Hegel both. 
Reality as such is impersonal. Both view it as one, and as being spiritual 
in nature. Both are Sat-karyavadins and equally opposed to materialism 
and dualism. As is Shankara’s Brahma all in all so is also Hegel’s 
Absolute the entire warp and woop of all that exists or will exist. Hegel 

has viewed his Absolute as an ever-accomplished perfect being and has 

opined that our view of it as accomplishing itself through the world- 
process is in a certain sense illusory. So in holding such a view o the 
Absolute and the world-process he seems to be saying very much t e 
same thing as Shankara has said about his Brahma and the world respec¬ 
tively. The true knowledge according to both Shankara and Hege c ° n 
sists in knowing the real nature of the ultimate Reality itself. A ot er 
knowledge is inferior to it. Hegel’s view of his Absolute as a harmonious 

whole may be said to be equivalent to holding it as being blissful, and 

that is again something, if not exactly identical with, at least very muc 
similar to, the view of Shankara whose Brahma is not only perfect cons¬ 
ciousness but also perfect bliss. 

Ill Shankara and T. H. Green 

After having seen Hegel’s recognition of some of the tenets of 
Shankara’s Brahmavada let us proceed to see those features of it which 
it has in common with the philosophy of T. H. Green ( 1836-1882 ), a 
well-reputed English thinker of great insight. 

Green is commonly recognized as an objective idealist. In his 
opinion 1 , man is not an event in the chain of natural events. He 
cannot be a mere product of matter or a resultant of natural 
forces. For, had he himself .been so, he could not advance a 
theory of such phenomena or forces as an explanation of his own being. 
He is essentially a self-conscious, free, spiritual being, manifestation of 
the universal spiritual principle which organizes, unifies and explains 
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nature and its phenomena. A spiritual principle alone. Green thinks, can 
make the unity order and system in nature possible. All natural pheno¬ 
mena, all links that constitute natural order, exist in time; but the self, 
the human consciousness, which is essentially a free conscious entity, does 
not come there-in. It is not in time and has no origin. It is the eternal 
universal consciousness itself which reproduces itself in the form of 
individual consciousnesses. The highest ideal of man, according to Green, 
is, therefore, to realize the essential perfection of his nature, to lift him¬ 
self up to God. And it is through self-consciousness alone that he can 
know the true nature of the ultimate Reality. 

In Prof. Thilly’s words, “Man for Green is not merely a child of 

nature.Man is a spiritual being and as such not a member in the 

series of natural events. Without the assumption of such a spiritual self, 
there can be neither knowledge nor morality.There can be no know¬ 
ledge of nature without a unifying, organizing spiritual principle. 

there can be no order of nature itself without such a principle. 

That there is such an all-uniting consciousness, is implied in the existence 
of a world. What it is, we can know only through its acting in us. As a 
knowing, self-conscious being, man exists as free activity,—as activity 

that is riot in time.Self-consciousness has no origin, it never began 

because it never was not. All the processes of brain and nerve and tissue, 
all the functions of life and sense, including the successive phenomena of 

our mental history, are determined by the universal consciousness. 

We are not so much determined by the universal consciousness as made 
the subjects of its self-communication.’'* “The most final form of moral 
endeavour, he tells us, is a spiritual act in which the heart is lifted upto 
God,.the supreme value for man is man himself in his perfection.” 1 2 

These clearly worded quotations from Prof, Thilly’s history of 
philosophy, though containing only a very brief and concise account of 
Green’s philosophical views, do not fail to bring opt many points of our 
interest. In the first place, they give out that important feature of Prof. 
Green’s philosophy which places him, if not in close vicinity of, at least 
within the same fold with Shankara. And it is that consciousness, accord¬ 
ing to Green is not a property of the reality but reality itself. Green’s 
postulation of a spiritual Principle as an explanation of all knowledge 
and nature alike is clearly reminiscent of Shankara’s conception of 


1 Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 500. 
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Brahma or universal Self .as being the ground and support of all that 
exists or appears to exist. The order and organization of nature. Green 
says, is not possible without there being a conscious princip e to accpu 
for it 1 ; and this reminds us of Sbankara s rejection of the .am y 
view of creation from unconscious Prakriti by maintaining that; t e or er 
and arrangement perceptible in the world can be exp aine on 

positing a conscious cause of it. 

Consciousness or self-consciousness, according to Green, caa . . 

be a product of matter or of natural forces or processes; for e 
or natural conditions* being the constituents of the wor o | 

cannot originate or explain the conscious princip e w ic nature 

world possible. 2 Consciousness is neither natural nor a result of nature, 

for it is through consciousness alone that nature s who has 

.his view of Green i, exactly anaiogons .o .be view of Bhutan^ 
aiso criticized .he Charvaha view of *e creahon of —£ con” 

matter almost in the same manner. The m mean bv 

ciousness to be a product of matter, Shankara as urge , _ a 

consciousness either the perception of the e emen s ° either 

quality thereof. But. according to Shankara, he cm... » »**“ 

of these views. “Should he say that consciousness i remark that 

the elements and what springs from the elements we «» 

in that case the elements and their-products are objecte ° f 

and that hence the latter cannot he: a^quality ^ conscious . 

tory that anything should act on itself. * t rpndpr 

ness, if it were a mere quality of the elements and their products KD er 
them objects of itself. For form and other ( undoubted ) qualities do 
no. make their own colour or the colour of something else their objects 
the elements and their products, on the other hand, whether external or 
belonging to the Self ( the organism ) are rendered objects by conscious- 
ness. Hence in the same way as we admit the existence of the percep¬ 
tive consciousness which has the material elements and their products 
for its objects, we also must admit the separateness of that consciousness 
from the elements.” 4 So, Consciousness for Shankara, as for GreeD, is, 
quite different from all other things which are or can be known in and 
through it. It is, therefore, absolutely unreasonable, according to both 
of them, to view it as an epi-phenomenon or by-product of any object 
or objects whose entire significance depends upon it. Thus, both Green 
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and Shankara cannot only be said to be strongly opposed to materialism 
but also to have advanced almost similar arguments to prove its untena- 
bility. Just as for Shankara there exists nothing independently of 
Brahma, the ubiquitous consciousness, so also for Green consciousness 
seems to be all in all. 

The ultimate reality or ‘all-uniting consciousness* of Green, as 
Thilly has observed, can be known ‘only through its acting in us.* 1 In 
other words, self-realization, according to Green, may be said to be the 
only gate-way to the realization of the universal spiritual principle. 2 And 
this, again, is something which seems to be very much like Shankara’s 
view of Brahma-realization through self-realization. 

One’s Self, according to Shankara, is not the same as the changing 
states of one’s mind. For while the mental states undergo change,* their 
witness, the self, remains present throughout, and what thus continues to 
remain in the midst of changes is different from those changes or chang¬ 
ing things ( vyavarta-maneshu yadanuvartate tattebhyobbinnam ). So 
also according to Green there is a world of difference ‘between change 
and consciousness of change.’ 8 “No one and no number of a series of 
related events**, says he, “can be the consciousness of the series as related. 
Nor can any product of the series be so either. Even if this product 
could be anything else than a further event, it could at any rate only be 
something that supervenes at a certain stage upon such of the events as 
have so far elapsed. But a consciousness of certain events cannot be 
anything that thus succeeds them. It must be equally present to all the 
events of which it is the consciousness.*’ 4 So for Green, as Thilly has 

said, “.a mere succession of impressions or sensations is not 

knowledge”, “knowledge is not possible without a self that has these 
sensations and organizes them.** 6 In other words, the changes of our 
consciousness are not the same as the consciousness of those changes; 
they cannot give rise to it. For their knowledge there must be some 
such thing as is one and independent of them and has the fitness to relate 
and bind in one these many. Such an agency indispensable for know¬ 
ledge, according to Shankara and Green both, is our Self ‘or conscious¬ 
ness alone. 

Here it may also be added that Green is as much against the theory 
of universal becoming as Shankara is. ‘Being* seems to be as funda* 


1 A Hist, of Phil., p. £01. 2 Vide Prolegomena, pp.*^—79. 
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mental to the former as it is to the latter. Just as Sbankara has vehe¬ 
mently criticized the Buddhistic doctrine of momentariness, so has also 
Green criticized “Hume's attempt to combine the theory of flux with 

causal connection .according to Sbankara as well as Green, causal 

connection can exist only between things that are recognisable at different 
times, and not between the perishing existences, such as the ideas and 
impressions are supposed to be by Hume and his Indian predecessors, 
the Buddhists.” 1 No knowledge of change or succession, in fact no 
experience of any sort whatsoever, is ever possible without there being a 
changeless something which may serve the purpose of synthesising the 
different elements involved in it. Accordingly, both Green and Shankara 
deem it absolutely necessary to postulate an identical self which alone, 
according to them, can satisfactorily account for all our experiences alike. 

Man, in the opinion of Green, is a ‘spiritual being’, ‘a free activity’, 
though not perfectly free, for, in some measure and in some sense, he is 
dependent upon the universal principle of consciousness working in an 
through him. Similarly the individual souls or jivas of Shankara are 
essentially spiritual beings who are free as well as not free in a certain 
sense. They are not free, for their actions are partly determined by their 
previous impressions or samsakaras and because they have got to bear 
the fruits of their good or bad actions; but all the same they are ree 
because they have in them the power to create new impressions, good or 

bad, as they like. 

That Green's notion of true reality as being something unalterable 

is just like Shankara’s definition of it we have already seen m chapter III. 
It may, however, be added here that Green like Sbankara believes in the 
ultimate reality of a single principle of consciousness and that from his 
view of reality as an unalterable entity it logically follows that whatever 
is not of unalterable nature must, strictly speaking, be viewed as unreal. 
And it is what Shankara has also maintained. He is not only a believer 
in the reality of one Brahma alone, but also an uncompromising advocate 
of the unreality of all things that are subject to change. If Shankara be 
asked : 'where is this Brahma, the single Reality ?', he would certainly 
say that it is everywhere and in everything; so also we find Greeq answer¬ 
ing the question ‘what is the real ?’ by saying that ‘the real is every¬ 
thing*. 2 Thus, we find Green supporting Shankara’s views in a significant 
measure. 
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IV Mr. F. H. Bradley’s Absolutism in its comparison and contrast with 
Shankara’s Brahmavada. 

It is generally believed that “Among Western thinkers Bradley comes 

nearest to Shankara.or that ‘his- philosophy bears the greatest 

resemblance to that of Shankara’ 1 2 3 . As a matter of fact, there is much in 
Bradley’s philosophy which seems to justify such remarks. Those readers 
of his’Appearance And Reality’ who have had previous acquaintance 
with Shankara’s works are, indeed, often reminded of many of the funda¬ 
mental views of the latter. In many respects his absolutism seems to be, 
to put it in Prof. A. C. Mukerji’s words, 'an unconscious exposition of 
the advaita doctrine 8 ' of Shankara, 

In the very introduction of his monumental work, viz.. Appearance 
And Reality, we find Mr. Bradley contrasting reality with appearance 
and defining metaphysics as ‘an attempt to know reality as against mere 
appearance’ 4 ; and this at once recalls to our mind Shankara’s notion of 
paravidya or highest knowledge, in contradistinction from his notion of 
apara vidya or lower knowledge, as an enquiry which has for its object 
the ultimate Reality or Brahma. This clearly shows not only a unanimity 
of purpose between their philosophical endeavours but also an affinity 
between them with regard to a broader issue pertaining to the nature of 
the world of our every-day experience. 

Just as Shankara’s celebrated commentary on Badarayana’s Brahma- 
sutras starts with the notion of super-imposition or false identification, 
meaning thereby that our common notions about our self, the knower, 
and the world which is an object of our knowledge are erroneous 
( avidyatmaka ), so also the very first Book of Mr. Bradley’s w’ell-known 
Essay begins with the words ‘illusion' and ‘error* and in the very first 

paragraph of it he has asserted that ‘the world, as.understood, 

contradicts itself; and is therefore appearance, and not reality.*’ 6 

Bradley has, indeed, taken great pains to bring out the contradic¬ 
tions and inconsistencies involved in our common concepts about the 
world. All the fundamental concepts in terms of which we understand 
the world, such as, substance, quality, space and time, motion, change, 
causation, etc., have been taken up by him and shown to be full of cont¬ 
radictions, and, there-upoD, the conclusion is drawn that the world as we 

1 Dr* Radhakrishnan : IP., Vol. II, p, 524. 

2 Galab Rai : Pashchatya Darshanon ka Jtihasa, p. 298 ( Ei>g. Trans, ours ), 

3 The Nature of Self, p. 2§i. 4 Appearance And Reajity, p ? 1, 

5 Jbid.| p. 9 t 
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understand it is only an appearance, and not reality as such. In fact his 
analytico-critical or dialectical method seems to be an exact copy of the 
method employed by Shriharsha, the author of the well-known Khanda- 
nakhandakhadya, who also took . up the Nyaya-Vaisheshika categories 
one by one and showed that they were all self-contradictory and hence 
incapable of describing the nature of Reality as it is. Shankara, of course, 
did not develop a methodical technique of the type of one employed by 
Bradley or his Indian predecessor, viz., Shriharsha; nevertheless it can¬ 
not be said that he has had no recourse to arguments to prove the 
unreality of the world. What arguments he has abvanced to show that 
the world is unreal we have already seen in chapter V, and we may say 
that one of these arguments, viz., that the nature of the world cannot 
be definitely described as this or that (svarupenanupakhyatvat) is, truly 
speaking, a short formula which contains, in a nut-shell, the very gist of 
all the arguments employed later on by Shriharsha and others in India 
and by Bradley in the west. Shankara’s assertion that cold and hot, etc,, 
along with their causes cannot be established as real objects by means of 
any source of valid knowledge 1 (including inference or logical thinking) 
is certainly very much similar to Bradley’s denial af reality to the adjec¬ 
tives and substantives alike. There may be difference between their 
methods of approach, but their conclusions with regard to the unreality 
of the phenomenal world are almost the same. As to Shankara all apara 
vidya pertains to what is only empirically real, but ultimately unreal, so 
also according to Bradley ‘all the special sciences, physical as well as 
mental, deal with fictions only.... ” 2 * 

6f course, it is true that Bradley’s Absolute or absolute Reality does 
not seem to be likethat of Shankara. For, while the former is a whole 
or system 8 which, though in itself free from all self-contradiction and 
finitute, somehow owns all the finite and self contradictory appearances 
and is said to be ‘the richer for every discord, and for all diversity which 
it embraces,’ 4 the latter is viewed as being altogeher free from all duality 
and distinctions of the names and forms which characterize the world of 
our common experience. It cannot also be denied that the self of Bradley 
is an appearance only. In Mr. Bradley’s own words, “In whatever way 


1 SBG. II. 16; see also SBS. II. I. 14 ^ ^ 

2 Thilly : A History of Phil., p, 506. ' 

S Vide Appearance and Reality, p. 127, and 497. 

4 Ibid., p. 180. , , j. 
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the self is taken, it will prove to be appearance.” 1 2 At best it is only an 
element, like so many others, of the ‘whole,’ which the Absolute Reality of 
Bradley is. 3 Shankara’s self, on the other hand, is, really speaking, perfectly 
identical with Brahma, the true Reality. Bradley seeks to approach the 
Absolute by transending the finite self, while Shankara, as Prof. Mukerji 
has rightly urged ‘seeks to discover the Absolute, not by transcending 
the finite self, but by a deeper analysis of the self in us which is erroneou¬ 
sly taken to be anything less than the Absolute....’ 8 Thus, there is a 
definite difference between their methods of approach to the Absolute. 

There is, however, one thing which we should not fail to mark in 
this connection. And it is Mr. Bradley’s rejection of the various meanings 
in which the self is generally taken to be something real; for, on being 
subjected to analysis, they are all found to be full of in consistency and 
contradiction. By taking ‘self’ as body, as total contents of experience 
at any one moment, as average contents of experience, and so on, Bradley 
has shown that taken in all these senses the self cannot be maintained to 
be something real, for, the real must be free from all contradictions which 
the self taken in any of these senses is not. Now, Shankara, we may say, 
would agree to all this. According to him also the body, the senses, the 
meutal contents, and in fact anything that can be thought out connot be 
call d the true self. As we have seen before, his ‘self’, though undeniable, 
is an indefinable entity, the direct and clear vision of which can only be 
had by rejecting the notions of body, etc., as notself. So in holding the 
various concepts of the self as mere appearances or erroneous concepts 
Bradley does not seem to be saying something which Shankara has not 
said. It is, therefore, not with regard to his view of the various concepts 
of self as mere appearances that Bradley may be said to differ with 
Shankara. In point of fact, there is more of resemblance than difference 
between them in this respect. Neither Shankara nor Bradley holds the 
finite self as such to be ultimately real. 4 Their difference, truly speaking, 
lies not in their analysis of the various concepts of self, but in the conclu¬ 
sions which they draw from this analysis. While Bradley finding the 
various meanings of self to be unsatisfactory hastens to the conclusion 
that the self is as much an appearance as anything else, Shankara, on the 
other hand, undertakes a deeper analysis of the self, with the result that he 
arrives at an indubitable conclusion that the self is the only true reality. 


1 Appearance and Reality,p. 10 3. 

2 Vide Indian Idealism, p. 21* 3 The Nature of Self, p. 255. 

4 Vide Appearance And Reality, p. 497. 
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the Absolute itself. While Bradley believes that ‘fully to realize the 
existence of the Absolute’ or ‘to have the specific experience in which it 
consists' ‘is impossible’, 1 Shankara, as we have seen, is perfectly certain 
about this realization. 

Bradley would, no doubt, admit our craving for freedom and happi¬ 
ness, etc., to be a fact, but he would not admit us into the perfect free¬ 
dom and excessive joy of his Absolute. Is our craving, then, only a 
chimera ? Bradley’s assertions at any rate amount to ‘Yes.’ But however 
hard and ingeniously he may try to convince us of it, we feel we cannot 
persuade ourselves to part with this craving which is so deeply ingrained 
in our nature. And the result is that his philosophy fails to satisfy ns. 
‘‘How can any one be satisfied,” as says Dr. Atreya, “with such a 
philosophy which shows the absurdity of the demands of life them¬ 
selves ?” 2 3 

Descartes tried to prove the existence of God on the ground of the 
idea of an Infinite and Perfect Being which finite and imperfect human 
beings have. His argument may or may not prove the existence of God 
or a Perfect Being different from finite and imperfect human beings; but 
the fact of our ever-craving for full freedom and perfect happiness undou¬ 
btedly seems to show that full freedom and perfect happiness are our 
own lost paradise which we are always trying to regain. How can a 
being who is really finite, imperfect and not-free, or only partially free, 
have an ever-unsatisfied desire for more and more freedom, perfection 
and joy ? As finite human beings we may never be able to realize such 
desires of ours; but does not their very presence indicate that they are capa¬ 
ble of being somehow realized ? The space inside a jar is, of course, finite 
and cannot as such be identical with the ubiquitous space; but is it not 
the same as the latter when the jar is broken ? Bradley himself, it appears, 
is not opposed to such a possibility. What he is really opposed to is the 
proposal ‘to term the Absolute ‘self’ and ‘the claim of the individual, as 
such, to perfection’, 8 and, probably, not the possibility of its ultimate 
identity with the Absolute. And that it is so seems to be indicated by 
his assertions that “In order to reach the idea of the Absolute our finite 
selves must suffer so much addition and so much subtraction that it 
becomes a grave question whether the result can be covered by the hame 
of ‘self’ ” 4 , and that “to make the self, as such, absolute is, so far as 
I see, to postulate in the teeth of facts, facts which go to show that 
the self’s character is gone when it ceases to be relative.” 6 

1 Appearance And Reality, p. 140. 

2 Yogavasishtha and Its Phil,, ppi 175—76. 

3 Appearance And Reality, p. 497« 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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{Lis, however, certain from all this that so far as Bradley himself 
is concerned he seems to have'had no .actual experience of his own self’s 
identity with the Absolute. If he could have had it, heecould not say 
, that the self is in every way an appearance and that it is for finite human 
beings impossible to realize the existence of the Absolute. And in this 
respect Bradley stands in clear contrast with Shankara. No doubt, no 
finite being as such can be identical with infinite existence, and Shankara 
never maintains that as such it can ever be so; but if finitude be viewe'd 
as an appearance only and not as reality or essential nature of the self, 
there seems to be nothing wrong in saying that on the removal of this 
appearance the self is, in fact, identical with itself or the Absolute which 
it really is.. As the space inside ajar is, in point of fact, ever identical 
with space as such, so is, according to Shankara, every individual self 
ever essentially identical with the universal Self, the Brahma. What 
(keeps them as different is only one’s ignorance of the true nature of one's 
.self. The moment this ignorance is removed the self shines in its own 
self-identical luminosity, just as the space which was once called ‘space 
within a jar’ (ghatakasha) is nothing but the all-pervading space when 
the jar which made the two seem different no longer exists. We, unlike 
Bradley, see nothing unreasonable or contradictory in terming the Abso¬ 
lute as ‘self’, provided that the essential.nature of the two be admitted to 
be the same. If not one’s own essential nature what else can rightly be 
called one’s self ? Bradley is, no doubt, quite right in maintaining that 
in order to know the Absolute we have to be the Absolute; but he is 
certainly wrong when he says that in knowing the Absolute thus‘we 
should not exist’ (p. 140): Of course, ‘we should not exist’ as finite beingsj 
but that is not the same as thinking that we should not exist at all. On 
the other hand, our existence as Absolute is decidedly our fuller and 
absolutely secure existence, the only true existence that there can 
ever be. , 

Bradley, however, seems to be fully convinced that Reality is one 
and one only, and that 'bf the nature of experience itself. In his own 
words, “There is but one Reality, and its being consists in experience.’’ 1 

“The Reality.must be One.There is plainly not anything which 

can fall outside of the Real.” 2 A plurality of Reals is not possible. 9 “The 
Absolute is immediate,” “this Absolute is experience,” and “in every 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 403. 
3 Vide_Ibid, pp. 124-26. 


2 Ibid. p. 213. 
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sense it is perfect.” 1 It is "a single and all-inclusive Experience,” and 
‘its .contents are nothing but sentient experience.’ 8 Now, this view of. 
Reality seems to be quite in concord with that of Shankara; as according 
to Shankara also Brahma, the Ultimate Reality, is not only strictly one 
but also of the nature of experience or consciousness itself. As in the 
opinion of Shankara, so also in the opinion of Bradley, as Prof, Mukerji 

has rightly observed, “...an unchanging, unobjectifiable, immediate, 

consciousness must be postulated for explaining the poorest type of know¬ 
ledge and the facts of experience.” 3 “Bradley’s supranational immediate 
experience in which the experienced and the experience are one” 4 is, 
undoubtedly, very much like Sbankara’s self or Brahma which is an 
essential postulate of all experience and experienced facts alike, and in 
which all distinctions, including the one between the subject and object 
of knowledge, simply do not exist. The idea of an altogether unknown 
Reality is as little acceptable to Shankara 6 as it is to Bradley. With both 
of them to be (really) is to be experienced. 

This resemblance between their views should not, however, be 
carried too far. For, while Shankara’s Brahma is not a harmonious whole 
but really a one which knows no distinction whatsoever. Bradley’s 
Absolute, as we have said before, is essentially a system or whole of 
finite facts. It is, no doubt, not an appearance itself, but all the same it 
embraces all the appearances and has, in fact, no other asset except the 
appearances themselves. As Thilly has put it, “...it is the unity in. which 
all things coming together are transmuted, in which they are changed all 
alike, though not changed equally.. ..Error, ugliness, and evil are trans¬ 
muted- and absorbed in it.' They are all owned by and all essentially 
contribute to the wealth of the Absolute.” 6 Bradley’s Absolute, like that 
of Hegel, is thus similar to the Ishvara of Shankara and not to his 
Highest Brahma which, though not nothing and ‘out of all connections 
with our finite experiences’, 7 is, undoubtedly, something indeterminate 
and indefinable and, as such, different from a system or whole of consti¬ 
tuent parts. “From the stricter point of view of Shankara”, as Prof. 
Radhakrisbnan has rightly observed, “even harmonious truth is not 
reality. We cannot say that reality is a harmony, for the latter means a 
number of parts interrelated in a whole. This distinction of parts and 


1 Appearance And Reality, p. 213. . 2 Ibid. p. 129. 

3 The Nature of Self, p. 251. 4 Ibid. 
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A History of Phil., p. 506. 7 The Nature of Self, p. 252. 
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whole is an empirical one, which we are attributing to the transcendental 
reality. Truth, as harmony, requires us to postulate an absolute experi¬ 
ence of Ishvra, which includes all finite subjects in a systematic unity. 
Shankara holds that as the unity we assume is an unintelligible one, it 
has also the mark of appearance or unreality.” 1 According to Bradley 
himself ‘a relational way of thought must give us appearance and not 
truth.’ But is it not a relational way of thinking to view the Absolute as 
a harmonious whole of parts ? 

Either the relational way of thinking does not give us appearance 
only or the view of Reality as a harmonious whole must itself be one of 
appearance. But, if the first alternative is accepted, Bradley’s view that 
the world is only an appearance and not Reality gets considerably comp¬ 
romised; and in case the second alternative is given preference to the 
first, Bradley will be required to revise his conception of Reality as 
being a harmonious whole. In fact, in bis anxiety to accomodate 
what he has called appearances in his Reality itself, by viewing 
it as a harmony of finite and diverse elements, Bradley forgets 
that in so doing he is virtually sacrificing the consistency of his logic 
which he has otherwise so ruthlessly employed in showing the unreality 
of the world as it is commonly understood. Shankara, on the other hand, 
pursues his logic to its end, and has no hesitation in pronouncing all 
duality and distinctions as being merely empirical existence, and, as such, 
not known to his Brahma, the Ultimate Reality. “For him,” as says 
Prof. Radhakrishnan, “knowledge is so vital and error so fatal that he 
will not admit anything as true unless it stands the scrutiny of logic.” 2 
Of course, he does not employ logic beyond its proper limits, but within 
its limits he does not fight shy of following its verdict, no matter howso¬ 
ever much it may vary from the commonly cherished beliefs. 

So far as the question of having the direct knowledge of ultimate 
Reality is concerned, Shankara would by no means accept the efficiency 
of discursive thought or logical thinking as a means of it. And it is a 
stand which finds sufficient support in the view of Mr.. Bradley himself. 
As according to Shankara so also according to Bradley the very nature 
of thought is such as it cannot comprehend the absolute Reality as such. 

Thought by its very nature 'appears to demand an Other.*’ 8 It “.is 

relational and discursive, and, if it ceases to be this, it commits suicide.” 4 
But the absolute Reality as such cannot allow any 'Other’ to stand beside 

1 IP. Vol. II, pp. 525-26. 2 IP., p. 526. 

3 Appearance And Reality, p. 155, 4 Ibid, p. 150. 
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itself. And if it allows .one, it ceases to be absolute. So Bradley lias 
rightly admitted that “...thought cannot satisfy us as to reality’s falling 
wholly within its limits.” 1 Of course, Bradley has not totally denied 
‘that reality is an object of thought’; but he has certainly denied “that 
it is barely and merely so.” 2 He is of definite opinion that “in the 
proper sense of thought, thought and fact are not the same,” and that 
“if their identity is worked out, thought ends in a reality which swal¬ 
lows up its character.” 3 According to him in that mode of apprehen¬ 
sion, which is quite identical with reality, surely predicate and subject, 
and subject and object, and in short the whole relational form, must be 
merged.” 4 In it thought gets “.. so transformed that to go on calling it 
thought seems indefensible.”* “Thought’s relational content can never 
be the same as the subject, either as that subject appears or as it really 
is. The reality that is presented is taken up by thought in a form not 

adequate to its nature.” e All these assertions of Mr. Bradley go to 

show that he, like Shankara, did not believe in the capacity of thought 
as such to know reality as it is. Thought cannot work without segregating 
the ‘what’ from the ‘that’, the predicate from the subject. It essentially 
dissects a whole situation into its parts and so fails to catch the reality 
which, according* to Bradley, is a unified whole, a ‘tbat-wbat,* and not a 
‘that’ which is ‘what.’ Shankara, of course, has not argued out his point 
in the same manner. According to him thought cannot grasp Reality 
because it, like perception on which it is primarily based, deals with 
things which are finite in nature and possess attributes such as colour, 
etc., and hence cannot deal with the ultimate Reality, the Brahma, . 
which is infinite and formless. 7 But this difference between their argu¬ 
ments does not affect their conclusions. Both ultimately come to agree 
that the Absolute Reality as such cannot truly be grasped by thought as 
such. This, however, does not mean that they have discredited thought 
altogether. Its serviceableness in its proper spheres, and to its due exteht 
even in the sphere of the knowledge of Reality, has been fully recognized 
by both of them. 

We have seen in chapter III that Shankara is not, truly speaking, 
an agnostic. No doubt, he has denied the possibility of the knowledge 


1 Appearance And Reality, p. 154. 2 Ibid., p. 149. 

3 Ibid , p. 152. 4 Ibid., p. 152 

5 Ibid., p. 152. 6 Ibid., p. 158. 
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As to the source of such knowledge Bradley says: “My way of 
contact with Reality is through a limited aperture. For I caonot get at 
4t directly except through the felt ‘this\.....Everything beyond, though not 
-less real, ts an expansion of the common essence which we feel burningty 
in this one focus. And so, in the end, to know the Universe, we must 
fall back upon our personal experience and sensation.” 4 Thus it seems 
to be a well-considered conviction of Mr. Bradley that if Reality can 
ever be known directly, it can be known only through our direct experi¬ 
ence of it. In fact, as with Shankara it is the ‘being’ or existence (satta) 
of Brahma itself which appears in the form of the being of all things that- 
are known or judged to be there, so also with Bradley the ultimate 
subject of every judgement is the Reality itself. And just as Shankara’s 
Brahma is neither this nor that finite object or attribute experienced, so 
also Bradley’s Absolute always goes beyond every predicate of it. 


1 Appearance And Reality, p. 494* 2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. p. 14Q. 4 Ibid. p. ?29, 
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Thus, the fact of there being a close resemblance between the Views' 
of Shankara and Bradley'pertaining to the knowledge of ultimate Reality 
cannot, so far as it goes, rightly be questioned. But this resemblatfce, 
strictly speaking, does not seem to go very far. Bradley, it seems; knovte 
no experience other than our common-place psychical experiences. In his 
experience of Reality, in the words of Prof. Thilly, “we can discover 

nothing.that is not either feeling or thought or will or emotion or 

something else of the kind.” 1 No doubt, according to him, “...we haVe 
real knowledge of the Absolute, positive knowledge built on experience” 8 ; 
but this*knowledge is not the knowledge of the Absolute as a whole. His 
Absolute being a sort of harmonious conglomeration of innumerable 
finites which it also transcends, “...is not known, and never can be known, 
in all its delail. It is not known, and it never, as a whole, can be known, 
in such a sense that knowledge would be the same as experience or 
reality. 3 He can, therefore, at best be said to have only got *in ordinary 
human experience a hint of the meaning of ultimate reality,* 4 and to 
have only caught a glimpse into its nature but by no means to have 
realized it in its completeness. For in his finite experience the Absolute 
is.only imperfectly present. Bradley may, no doubt, say that his “finite 
experience^never jn any of its forms is shut in by a wall,** and that in 
his “first immediate experience the whole Reality is present’* and also 
that “a. finite experience already partially is the universe” 6 ; but that 
would not at all affect our estimate of his experience. 

Either Bradley's experience is finite or infinite. If it is finite, it is 
not, on his own view, the same as the Absolute experience; and if it 
is infinite, it must include and absorb, according to his own conception 
of the Absolute, all the finite experiences, if not exactly as such, at 
least in a transmuted form. But in the first case Bradley cannot claim 
to have known the Reality as it in itself is or knows itself to be, while 
in the second case either his claim to it will be falsified by his doubt¬ 
less failure to describe the finite experiences of other persons or he 
would have to admit that the absolute experience does not retain the 
finite experiences in any form whatsoever. The first alternative shows 
that whatever knowledge . Bradley may claim to have had of the 


1 Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 506. 

2 Ibid., p. 505. 3 Ibid., p. 507. 

* Ibid., p. 505* 

5 Quoted by Thilly in his 'A History of Phil., op p, 506. 
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Absofote is only conjectural and not certain, while the second one goes 
against his conception of Reality as a harmonious whole. But neither 
of these conclusions is favourable to his philosophy of the Absolute. 
• Shankara's knowledge of Brahma, on the other hand, is not conjectural. 
He does not construct it by transforming and enlarging his finite psychi¬ 
cal experiences themselves, but seems to have bad a direct and most 
certain experience of it. So, while Bradley’s view of bis Absolute is 
merely a hypothesis, Shankara’s view of Bramba is an actually experi- 
encect fact or a hypothesis verified. And we know that it is only an 
adequately verified hypothesis which can rightly be called knowledge. 
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A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE APPRECIATION 

OF SHANKARA’S BRAHMAVADA 

■| ... 

I Shankara’s Brahmavada, not mere mysticism 

In chapter III it was remarked that 'Shankara’s Brahmavada is hot 
mere mysticism; and our subsequent account of it, we believe; 5 has gone 
a long way to substantiate that remark. But in "view of the fact that 
Shankara’s denial of direct knowledge of Reality by means of thoughfor 
reasoning alone, accompanied by his emphasis on the desirability of 
having an immediate experience of it, has soroetimes made 'people think 
that he is a mystic only, it seems to be desirable to devote some more 
space to the consideration of this topic exclusively. 

In the words of Prof. M. N. Sircar, “The mystic is a great adven¬ 
turer. He discards the conventional way of thinking about truth, and 
emptying himself thoroughly of notions and ideas, waits for the kindly 
light. He makes himself free from the intimations of the senses, tlje 
ideas of reason, to receive the wonders of life in silence.” 1 Pure mysti¬ 
cism, we may say, knows no logic. But Shankara, it may be rightly 
urged, is a master-logician, and his Brahmavada, *a system of great 
speculative dariDg and logical subtlety* 2 , and ‘a piece of philosophical 
argumentation’ which ‘undoubtedly occupies a high rank? 8 . While a 
mystic ‘frankly takes leave ot intelligibility’ 4 , Shankara, we find, has 
taken great pains to make himself intelligible both to his opponents and 
willing readers alike. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that Shankara has held ‘anubbava’ 
or ‘aparokshanubbuti’ (immediate experience ) to be the only means of 


1 Hindu Mysticism, p. 1. .2 Prof. Radhakrisbanan, IP., Vol. II, p. 445 

S Thibaut’s Intro, to Vedanta-sutras, p. XV. 

4 Rashdall ■; The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II, p. 69. 
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direct and indubitable knowledge of Brahma or Absolute Reality; but 
that alone is not enough to make a mystic of him. We may rightly hold 
perception to be the only means of our direct knowledge of the external 
world, but we do not become mystics on that account, and that simply 
because we do not deny to other means of valid knowledge, inference, 
eta, their due claims and places in the field of our knowledge both 
external and internal. A mystic, no doubt, is one who holds ‘direct 
awareness* as ther only means of knowing reality; but whosoever holds 
direct awareness as the only means of the direct knowledge of reality 
cannot, on that ground, be said to be a mystic. The simple conversion 
o,f an ‘A’ proposition is not always logically sound. What really entitles 
us to view a person as a mystic is his dogmatic denial of the usefulness 
of reasoning, etc., as means of the knowledge of ultimate or true reality, 
and not merely his assertion that immediate experience alone can give 
us a direct knowledge of this reality as such. And Sbankara for one, we 
find, has duly recognized the value of thinking and reasoning not only 
for practical purposes of life''but also as means of Self-realization or 
direct vision of ultimate Reality itself. It is, therefore, not proper to 
dub him as a mystic. 

It is, undoubtedly, true that Shajikara, at places, seems to have 
disparaged reasoning. For example, in his commentary on Brahma-sutra, 
II. 1. 11, he says : “We see how arguments which some clever men had 
excogitated with great pains are shown, by people still more ingenius, to 
be fallacious, and how the arguments of latter again are refuted in their 
turn by other men; so that on account of the diversity of men's opinions, 
it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having a sure foundation *• 
But passages like this give us only a partial and one-sided view Qf his 
Brahmavada. For, at other places, we find Sbankara himself speaking 
abc>ut reasoning and understanding very favourably, so much so that in 
his commentary on the Katba Upanishad be has, at one place, even gone 
to the length of saying that ‘in understanding what is really right or 
wrong, real or unreal, the intellect is undoubtedly a valid means of 
knowledge with us’ 8 . Even in respect of ascertaining the correct meaning 
of scriptures the propriety and usefulness of thinking or reflecting has 
been duly recognized by him 8 . Not only this, he has even thought it to 


1 SBS. II. 1. 11 ( Thibaut’s Trans. ); see also II* 1* 6 , and SB. Katha Up. I. 2* 9, 

2 SB. Katha Up. VI 12 ( ?f; srnPT ) ; 

SBG II. 16 ( *^ 5 ^# ) 

3 SB. B r . Up. IIL 9. 7 ( E M T <Pr$ ‘ ) 
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be desirable for an aspirant after true knowledge to have repeated 
practice in argumentation, of course, in conformity with the scriptures. 

A view, according to him, deserves to be entertaine on y w e ° * 
backed by some proof 2 . While answering the question, can the ultim 
non-duality be grasped through scriptures onlj or can it a |s° g ra P_ 
by means of reasoning ?’, it has been explicitly maintame y im 
‘it can be known through reasoning’ as well 8 * 

If Shankara has spoken against reasoning, it is not against reason¬ 
ing as such but against reasoning for the sake of reasoning. Accor ing 
to him it is that reasoning or inference which contradicts percep u 
or actual experience that does not deserve to be treated as a mea 
valid knowledge. 4 In the words of Prof. A. C. Mukerji, "What is con 

demned.is not any and every type of reasoned knowle ge, 

purposeless dry hair-splitting ( shushkatarka.or kutaika ) which ^ ea so 
no definite conclusion”. 6 The serviceableness of sound reasoning, i ® 
that of a faithful servant, has willingly been recognized by Shankara , 
who has openly admitted that in some cases at least reasoning is we 
founded 7 . The very fact that he has himself employed reasoning so 
extensively and frequently not only in criticizing the views of his oppo 
nents but also while trying to convince his reader about the validity o 
his own views, is a clear evidence of his great regard for reason* a 
Shankara no faith in the efficacy of reasoning as such, he could not have 
taken all this trouble of indulging in acute thinking. No mystic, I think, 
would ever do it. He would either passively wait for the vision of divine 
or spiritual light or would at best indulge in occult practices to win the 
hidden wonders of human life, and would also recommend the same 
course to others who might approach him for guidance in the matter 
concerned. If he would preach or say anything to them, it would all be 
dogmatic in spirit. But Shankara and his Brahmavada are quite different 
in nature. There is perhaps hardly any person who has gone through 
his works, especially the commentaries, with open eyes and mind, and 
has not been considerably impressed with the exuberance of subtle 


1 SBS. IV. 1 2 ( : ) 

2 SBS. II. 3. 50 ( ymtx'Ml 5 ) 

3 SB. Mand. Up. Karika, III. 1 ( — - 5TT^T ) 

4 SB. Br. Up. II. 1. 20; IV. 3. 6 ( ) 

5 The Nature of Self, p. 346. 6 SB. Br. Up. IV. 3. 7; IV. 5. 6. 

7 §ps. II. 1. 11 ( re frffoT cnpFT ) 
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PKmhi'm mT* A ‘ ?' aces be seems t0 *>ave put such a great 

be playing the eartb,nklD8 “ nd ‘“Partial observation that he appears to 
Paying the part of. a perfect rationalist openly 

the bare fact*that h °^ bai,kar f' a e f ensive «• of reasoning and thought, 
■rue naTure 'f o '^ T a in ' Ul,ive ° r dir "‘ of the 
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Of one's knowledae II, V"*'?” e “ ber of “•«* or of the truth 

knowledge, according to him, consists inTtsTo" r'^’ ,r “‘ b ° f °" e ’ S 

really are, while the criterion of the reality of a ™" 5 '- 10 fac,s as . ,be I 

self-existence or permanence, or nou-comradicBonV J° 

whatsoever-. And the formulation of such clria l ^ 

ledge and reality is also, we may add, not the wo* r k "° W ' 

only resort ; c *1 , . . lile w °rk of a mystic whose 

facuSn^ ‘ r,C,IySPeafc,a *> experience itself. In point of 

knowsno think MP ' r ,‘ £nCe Wb ' Cb iS ,be be - aI1 end end-all of a mystic 

rationalize ,D * ° S ' C- An<i ,be momeIlt «n attempt is made to 

faTr c een S V„°,r, J i"""' 8 * 1 ' 3 or non-mystical 

^ng^e.^eofmysHcism.butthe consciously 

aware of it.. The logic of mysticism is not mysticism’' 2 . 

As to Shankara’s denial of reason's efficiency to give us direct and 
c^m knowledge of the Ultimate Reality or Brahma i, may simply be 

reatfn n. “'"“'“'S' to be quite in keeping with the nature of 

reason as we know it. When reason cannot give us direct knowledge of 

even finite objects of our every-day sense-perception, how can it give us 
such knowledge of the infinite reality which is beyond even sense-percep- 
tion», the very basis of reasoning itself ? To maintain that reason cannot 
give us direct knowledge is rightly to recognize its limitations, and hence 
to call a spade a spade. It is exactly like saying that we cannot see sound 
or hear colour. But to say s6 does not mean to deny the worth of efficacy 
of the sense-organs of seeing and hearing in their own proper spheres. 
Shankara, therefore, we conclude, is, truly speaking, f ar from being a* 
mystic because reason occupies a very significant place in his Brahmavada 
and gets all its due from him. 


1 SBS. II. I. 1), and SB. Br. Up. IV. 3. 7. 

2 Hindu Mysticism, p. 1. 3 SBS, II. 1. || ? 
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II Shankara’s Brahmavada, a sincere philosophical attempt 

Closely connected with the topic we have just discussed is the ques¬ 
tion ‘whether Shankara’s Brahmavada should or should not be viewed 
as philosophy proper ?’ And what is sometimes deemed to be unphiloso- 
phical in it is Shankara’s frequent appeal to the authority of the sacred 
scriptures. Philosophy, it is generally believed, should be through and 
through speculative and based on reasoning or articulate argumentation 
and should allow no place to faith in it. Faith, it is believed, has got a 
place in religion or theology only. It should therefore be kept apart from 
all genuine attempts at philosophizing. True philosophy, according to 
the current belief in the West, is one which appeals to the mind and 
never to the heart at all. 

That Shankara has at places referred to what has been maintained 
in the sacred scriptures cannot but be admitted. But that is certainly not 
enough and proper ground to discredit his Brahmavada as being unphilo- 
sophical. True philosophy, we think, cannot and should not afford to 
ignore the consideration of any kind of experience whatsoever. Rightly 
speaking, it is not only the experience of the men in the street and of 
waking life, but other experiences also, such as the so-called mystic 
experiences and revelations and the experiences of sound-sleep and 
dream-states, which should claim a true philosopher’s consideration. To 
restrict philosophy to this or that type of experience and to overlook 
other types is to deprive it of its claim to be a study of Reality or expert 
ence as a whole. 

It is, however, unfortunate and unjustifiable too that western thin¬ 
kers in general have restricted their philosophy to the common expert 
ences of waking life and have not been alive especially to the experience 
of sound-sleep 1 and to the uncommon experiences of specially gifted 
persons* be they the so-called mystics, or sages or saints or seers. “Any 
system of thought”, as says Prof. M. N. Sircar, “must be poor if it denies 
and rejects the felicitous experiences received in the soul.” 2 The experi¬ 
ences of the sages and other such persons really deserve a greater consi 
deration than even the common experiences of men, simply because they 
are the experiences of persons who may be definitely said to be better 
qualified to peep deeper into the inner nature of things than the average 


1 ( As pays Prof. Mukerji “Western metaphysics is one-sided, since its attention 

is coDfioed to the waking state alone.The Nature of Self, p. 28 ). 

2 Hindu Mysticism, p. 7. 
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mail whose mind remains generally ruffled on account of his desires and 
engagements of diverse sorts. Moreover the verdicts of those persons 
who in addition to sharing with the average man his every-day experi¬ 
ences have also certain other experiences of a different nature which they 
consciously and clearly judge to be higher and truer than the former, are 
justly more authoritative and reliable than those of the common man 
who knows only one type of experience and is therefore really not in a 
position to assess the proper comparative worth of the two types of expe¬ 
riences—the common ones and those which it is a prerogative of the 
specially qualified persons alone to have. 

So, if Shankara attaches due importance to the scriptural assertions 
which are the expressions of the immediate experiences of the sages and 
seers of great antiquity and insight, and if he asks the aspirants after 
transcendental knowledge to pin their faith to them, he does not really 
go beyond the proper bounds of genuine philosophy which should be, as 
its etymological meaning requires, characterized by a whole-hearted and 
incessant love for knowledge and should, as such, tap at all doors which 
may possibly lead it into the temple of its goddess, 

Shankara, as we have already maintained in chapter If, is not a 
blind follower of any texts whatsoever. His faith in the sacred scriptures, 
we may say, is rational faith; for it is founded on his conviction of their 
truths. And that it is so is evident from his own assertions such as that 
, even the scriptures cannot bring home to us what is contradictory 1 , and 
that even if hundreds of scriptures say that fire is cold or devoid of light 
they cannot be treated as saying something valid 2 . It is only initial, and 
not final, faith which Shankara would approve of and recommend to 
others as well. A faith that does not have its fruition or fulfilment in the 
arousal of true knowledge and in the attainment of perfect freedom and 
bliss consequent there-upon here and now, is not to him a correct and 
commendable type o£ faith. 

That Shankara’s faith is not incompatible with reason is adequately 
evident from his own commentaries themselves, which may more justly 
be described as a happy product of profound insight, enlightened reason¬ 
ing and impartial observation rather than as dogmatic assertions of a 
narrow-minded man. His criticism of other systems of thought is so 
clear and convincing and his subtle logic so free from flaws that his works 
can very well be placed along with any philosophical work of first rank 


1 8BS.II. 1.27. 


2 SBG. XVIII, 66. 
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in the west. And it is for considerations like this that his Brahmavada 
has been viewed by great scholars like Prof. Radbakrishnan as *a great 
example of a purely philosophical scheme.’ 1 

Knowledge and the methods of acquiring knowledge are really two 
different things. The true object of Philosophy is knowledge, and not 
the methods of its acquisition. And one who really seeks knowledge 
should not be prejudicial to this or that method. But this the western 
thinkers generally forget when they wed philosophy to their speculative 
method exclusively, and make it demand a clear-cut proof of whatever 
is believed. They may, however, be asked : ‘Is there nothing which does 
not need a proof, or which we do not believe without an articulate 
proof ?’ “What proof, for example, can we give or do we need of moral 
consciousness or of freedom of action which are facts of our immediate 
experience ?” 2 3 

To see through the limitations of intellect or reason and to employ 
a method other than the analytico-critical method is not to cease to be a 
philosopher. Even western thinkers of outstanding eminence, like 
Bergson, have rightly recognized the limitations of intellect or discursive 
thinking. What wonder is it then if Shankara having realized the same, 
especially in matters transcendental, has recourse to scriptures, or appeals 
to his own immediate and indubitable experience ? The fact is that while 
in the west greater importance is attached to the method than to the 
object of philosophy, in India, it is the object of philosophy, and not its 
method, that really matters. That is why philosophy in India has been 
called ‘darshana’ which, in the words of Prof. Radbakrishnan, primarily 
means “a spiritual perception, a whole view revealed to the soul sense” 8 . 
And according to Shankara this ‘darshana’ or spiritual perception of the 
ultimate Reality or Brahma is, as we have seen, possible only through a 
conjoint persistent and sincere effort of one’s heart and mind both. Thus 
in recognizing the due parts which heart and mind both play in the direct 
darshana or vision of the Ultimate Truth, and this direct vision as the 
highest goal of human life, Shankara has not only recognized the indis¬ 
pensability of morally pure life for it, but has also concurrently conceded 
the claims of intellect and intuition both. So, in view of his ardent 
love for the knowledge of Ultimate Reality characterized by the consi- 


1 Radbakrishnan : IP. Vol. II, p. 445. 

2 The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Phil., p. 27. 

3 Dr. Radhakrishnan i IP. Vol. I, p. 44. 
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deration of all types of human experiences, inclusive of the so-called 
tnystic experiences and the experiences of sound-sleep, and by the employ¬ 
ment of all available sources of knowledge in their proper places, we feel 
im hesitation in saying 'with Paul Deussen that Shankara’s Brahmavada 
is “not merely theological, but also in the highest degree philosophical.'* 1 

HI Modern science in its bearing on Brahmavada 

_ While undertaking to write something about ‘modern science in its 
bearing on Brahmavada % we certainly do not mean to suggest that 
Shankara was a scientist; nor is it our intention to maintain that the 
credit of making so many scientific discoveries does not really go to the 
modern scientists. Our main object in dwelling upon this topic is simply 
to see what may be called a happy coincidence between the views of a 
philosopher of the eighth or nineth century (A. D.) and those of the most 
modern scientists. And this attempt of ours, we believe, will not only 
serve the purpose of rendering our notions of Shankara’s Brahmavada 
clearer but will also lend some support to it« 

Let us first take up Einstein’s theory of Relativity and see what 
consequences of philosophical significance are implied by it. Prior to the 

publication of Einstein’s first paper bearing on the theory of Relativity, 

m 1905, People “.had thought of space as something around us, 

and of time as something that flowed past us, or even through us. The 
two seemed to be in every way fundamentally different. We can retrace 
our steps in space, but never in time; we can move quickly, or slowly, or 
not at all, in space as we choose, but no one can regulate the rate of flow 
of time—it rolls on at the same even uncontrollable rate for all of us. 
Yet Einstein s first result, as interpreted by Minkowski four years later, 
involved the amazing conclusion that nature knew nothing of this,*' 2 3 To 
put it “in Minkowski’s words : “Space and time separately have vani¬ 
shed into the merest shadows, and only a sort of combination of the two 
preserves any reality,” 8 It is therefore believed that “the essence of the 
theory of relativity is that nature knows nothing of these divisions of the 
continuum into space and time.” 4 Thus, space and time which were 
formerly thought to be something absolutely real have now, in the light 
of the theory of relativity, come to be viewed as something merely rela- 


1 Paul Deussen : The System of the Vedanta, p. 96. 

2 James Jeans i The Mysterious Universe, p. 121. 

3 Quoted in The Mysterious Universe, p. 127. 

4 James Jeans 3 Physics and Philosophy, p. 199. 







tive. “The physical theory of relativity now indicates-to a high degree 
of possibility-that space and time do not exist separately in their 'own 
right, but are subjective selections from a wide space-time unity.” Now 
“the past and future are created species of time which we consciously but 
wrongly transfer to the eternal essence. We say ‘was’, ‘is’, ‘will be’, but 
the truth is that ‘is’ can alone properly be used.’’ 1 According to the 
theory of relativity time has now been reduced merely to a fourth dimen¬ 
sion of space “in which three dimensions of ordinary space are welded on 
to one dimension of time-” 2 And just as a cricket ball in a cricket 
ground, to use an illustration employed by Sir James Jeans, knows 
nothing of the directions ‘forward’, ‘backward’, ‘Jeft-to-right’ of the 
bowler, batsman and the umpire respectively, similarly nature as such, it 
is said, is also not alive to the distinctions of time and space. The space 

and time of our every-day experience may thus be said to have nothing 
corresponding to them in the reality of a physicist of Einstein’s views. 

They may, no doubt, be preserved as mere appearances but not as con¬ 
stituting the essence of reality. And if space and time turn out to be 
mere appearances of reality, then everything else which is characterized 
by them, it follows, has also got to be viewed likewise. The distinction 
between appearance and realily thus seems to be a necessary corollary 
of the theory of relativity. In the words of Sir James Jeans “.the 


material world.constitutes the whole world of appearance, but not 

the whole world of reality, we may picture the wot Id or reality as a deep¬ 
flowing stream; the world of appearance is its surface below which we 
cannot see.” 8 


In his article ‘A Remark about the relationship between Relativity 
theory and Idealistic Philosophy 4 , Prof. Kurt Godel also has given 
expression to a similar view. According to him the discovery of the 
‘relativity of simultaneity’—which, briefly speaking, aims at establishing 
that two events which appear as simultaneous to one observer may be 
declared to be non-simullaneous by another observer (living in a different 
world) entitled to an equal claim to correctness—may be said to have 
deprived simultaneity of its objective meaning in the strict sense. 

The notions of time and change stand or fall together. Time is as 
unintelligible without change as change is without time. So a declara* 


1 Mysterious Universe, pp. 144—45. 2 Ibid., p. 123. 

3 Physics and Philosophy, p. 193. 

4 Albert Einstein : Philosopher-scientist, pp. 557—562, 
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tion of the relativity of simultaneity, being tantamount to 

objective time, goes to favour the view that change is also a PP 

something that holds good of the world of common-sense and not ® 

Reality as such. In Kurt Godel’s words, “Change becomes possible 
only through the lapse of time. The existence of an objective apse o 
time, however, means ( or, at least, is equivalent to the fact ) t a rea i y 
consists of an infinity of layers of ‘now’ which come into existence 
successively. But, if simultaneity is something relative...... reality can¬ 

not be split up into such layers in an objectively determined way. Eac 
observer has his own set of ‘nows’, and none of these various systems of 
layers can claim the. prerogative of representing the objective lapse of 
time.'* 1 Thus in the relativity of time “one obtains an unequivocal proof 

for the view of those philosophers who.deny the objectivity of 

change and consider change as an illusion or an appearance due to our 


special mode of perception. ” 2 

An advocate of the theory of relativity, however, does not deny the 
fact of the common experience of space and time. From the point o 
view of our every-day practical life space and time are as well recognize 
by him as by any one of us. It is only from the scientific stand-point, or 
from the point of view of reality as he understands it, that he finds and 
declares them to be only appearances or our own modes of perceiving 
things. “Einstein,” in the words of Prof. Henry Margenau, “in common 
with practically all scientists, assumes the existence of an external world, 
an objective world, i. e., one that is largely independent of the human 
observer.” 8 But at the same time he definitely recognizes a difference 
between “the observer’s perception of that external world and our 
notions of it.” 4 What has been maintained by him is simply this that 
“sense perception only gives information of this external world or o 
physical reality indirectly” and that “we can only grasp the latter by 
speculative means.” 5 Relativity in the sense of variance is conferred on y 
“upon the domain of immediate observations,” 6 and not upon their, basic 
description’ or physical laws, the invariance of which is believed to e 
required by the very postulate of the objectivity of the world. 7 This clear y 
shows that the scientists like Albert Einstein look at the world from two 
points of view-the point of view of the layman and the point of view o 


one who has the discerning eye of a scientist. 


1 Albert Einstein, p. 558. 2 Ibid., p. 557. 

3 ‘Einstein's Conception of Reality.’ p. 248 of ‘Albert Einstein.* 

4 Ibid., p. 249. 5 Ibid., p. 248. 8 Ibid., p* 254 * 

7 Vide ‘Albert Einstein,* pp. 253—54. 
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Then, Einstein, though speaking of the objective existence as 
‘knowable in scientific terras’, also displays “a certain pathos for t e 
unknown .” 1 According to him, as says Prof. Henry Margenau, there 
is something ineffable about the real, something occasionally describe 
as mysterious and aweinspiring .” 2 3 In Einstein’s own words, -ou 
notions of physical reality can never be final, we must always be rea y 
to change these notions .” 8 “As far as the laws of mathematics refer 
reality, they are not certain; and as far as they are certain, they do not 
refer to reality .” 4 5 “Relativity teaches that the meaning of objectivity 
cannot bo ciptared in the external realm of science .” 8 Einstein t is 
believed, has left “unanswered the basic metaphysical problem un er y 
ing all science .’* 6 As a matter of fact this is the attitude of many of 
the modern scientists. While expressing his opinion about the achieve¬ 
ments of science Sir James Jeans has observed that everything that has 
been said, and every conclusion that has been tentatively put forward, 
is quite frankly speculative and uncertain. We cannot claim to have 
discovered more than a very faint glimmer of light at the best......scienc 

should leave off making pronouncements: the river of knowledge a 
too often turned back on itself .” 7 “A mathematical formula can never 
tell us wh it a thing is, but only how it behaves .” 8 “The essential fact 
is simply that all the pictures which science now draws of nature, a 

which alone seem capable of according with observational facts, a 
mathematical pictures,” and “most scientists would agree that they a 
nothing more than pictures-fictions if you like, if by fiction you mean 
that science is not yet in contact with ultimate reality. .... 

Now this brief, sketchy and general account of the theory 
of relativity and .fits implications of philosophical significance cannot 
fail to recall to our mind Shaokara’s clear-cut distinction between h.s 
two points of view, empirical and ultimate. From the empir.cal or prac¬ 
tical point of view, as we have seen, our common not.ons aboat be 

external world of space and time are as much safe and secure tn 


1 ‘Einstein’s Conception of Reality,’ Albert Einstein, p. 218. 

2 Ibid., p. 2 j 0. , j , p. 60 I (quoted in Albert Einstein 

3 Einstein : The World As 1 see n, p. \h ^ ^ Q & p 25Q regpecti . 

4 Einstein: Sidelights of Relativity. | vely. ) 

5 Albert Einstein, p. 232. . , 

6 ‘Einstein’s Conception of Reality’, p. 2t9 of‘Albert Einstem. 

7 Myster : ous Universe, p *88. 8 Ibid , p. 178, 

9 Ibid., p. 151. 
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a a °c 6 ° aVe Wllicl1 we are imprisoned are space and time; 
the shadows of reality which we see projected on the walls by the sun- 

shtne outs.de are the material particles which we sec moving against a 
back-ground of space and time, while the reality outside the cave which 
produces these shadows is outside space and time/* 2 

_ . *“ h ‘ s article, ‘A Remark About the Relationship Between 
Relativity Theory And Idealistic Philosophy*, Prof. Kurt Godel has obse¬ 
rved that in the relativity of time “one obtains an unequivocal proof 

for the view of those philosophers who.deny the objectivity of change 

and consider change as an illusion or an appearance due to our special 
mode of perception.”* Shankara as well as the scientists, no doubt, do not 
view the objective world as an illusion in its popular sense, that is, in the 
sense of being a fanciful or erroneous creation of an individual person's 
mind only; but there is not the least doubt about his pronouncing it as 

unreal from the ultimate point of view very much like the scientist who 
regards the popular conceptions of time and space, or of the spatio-tem¬ 
poral world, as wrong conceptions and thinks his own scientific notions 
about it to be the only correct notions. Thus in respect of recognizing 
two points of view, lower and higher, as well as in respect of holding 
the popular view of the world as erroneous Sbankara’s Brahmavada may 


1 Physics And Philosophy, p. 193. 
3 Albert Einsteio... •> P* 


2 Ibid., p.p. 193—94. 
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Very well be said to find its parallel in the relativist's position which* 
though recognizing the ordinary view of space and time* definitely 
posits an existence in which space and time as such do not really exist. 

The scientist’s general assertions that 'we are not yet in contact 
with ultimate reality,' that 'a mathematical formula can never tell us 
what a thing is* and that 'everything that has been said and every 
conclusion that has been tentatively put forward, is quite frankly specula* 
tive and uncertain...', sound very much like the 'neti* neti' phrase of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and its due endorsement by Shankara. 
Shankara’s Ultimate Reality or Brahma, we have seen, beggars all 
description. No straining of eyes, no stretching of imagination and no 
flight of mind can ever prove equal to the task of knowing it. This* 
however, does not mean that a practically serviceable knowledge of the 
empirical world is also denied thereby. Neither Shankara nor science 
questions such knowledge. What is denied is not the knowledge of 
appearances but the knowledge of the essential nature of the ultimate Reality 
as such. There is, however, an important point of difference between 
Shankara and science here. While science, even at its most advanced 
stage, knows no method other than that of speculation, Shankara, 
on the other hand, seems to be in the know of a way to the inner 
apartments of the mansion of Reality. 

Just as we are told by the advocates of the theory of relativity that 
'nature is not alive to the distinctions of time and space’ and that the 
'eternal essence of reality does not admit of 'was' and 'will be* but is such as 
'is' alone can properly be used for it, so also Shankara has held his Brahma 
or Ultimate Reality to be free from all distinctions of time and space 
(dikkaladyaparamrisbta) and to be of the nature of an eternal 'is.* Just 
as according to Einstein, as Prof. Henry Margenau has said, the theory 
of Relativity is “restricted to the cognitive field”, 1 and is not applicable 
to the domain of reality as it is, or to the physical laws which describe 
it, similarly, it may be said, Shankara has restricted all names and 
forms to the empirical world and has denied their applicability to his 
Brahma, the Absolute. There is, thus, a fairly good affinity between 
what Einstein’s theory of Relativity stands for or implies and what 
Shankara has placed before us. 

In addition to the Theory of Relativity there is another scientific 
theory which also seems to lend some support to Shankara's Brahmavada. 


! Albert Einstein, p. 289. 
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And it is the well-known Quantum-theory, “which,'* in the words of Sir 
James Jeans, “forms one of the great dominating principles of modern 
physics.” 1 Let us turn to it and see what it is and what support 
Shankara’s Brabmavada gets from it. To begin with, it may be stated 
that in the hands of Max Planck of Berlin this theory “in its earliest 
form hardly went beyond suggesting that the course of nature proceeded 
by tiny jumps and jerks, like the hands of a clock.” 2 But “Einstein 
shewed in 1917 that the theory founded by Planck...appeared to dethrone 
the law of causation from the position it had bitherxofore held as guiding 
the course of the natural world. The old science had conhdently proc¬ 
laimed that nature could follow only one road, the road which was 
mapped out from the beginning of time to its end by the continuous 
chain of cause and effect; state A was inevitably succeeded by state B. 
So far the new science has only been able to say that state A may be 
followed by state B or C or D or by innumerable other states. It can, it 
is true, say that B is more likely than C, C than D, and so on; it can 
even specify the relative probabilities of states B, C and D. But, just 
because it has to speak in terms of probabilities, it cannot predict with 
certainty which state will follow which; there is a matter which lies on 
the knees of the gods-whatever gods there be.” 3 

A consistent scheme of nature, it is now believed, requires that a 
principle of indeterminacy should be admitted to be operating in some 
way in it. In the words of Sir James Jeans, “Professor Heisenberg has 
shewn that the concepts of the modern Quantum theory involve what he 
calls ‘a principle of indeterminacy.’ We have long thought of the work¬ 
ings of nature as exemplifying the acme of precision.jet Heisenberg 

now makes it appear that nature abhors accuracy and precision above 
all things.” 4 To illustrate this principle several phenomena of nature’s 
have been referred to, and it has been shewn that they cannot be accoun¬ 
ted for except by positing some such thing as indeterminacy in the course 
•of nature. “Radiation,” for instance, it has been maintained, “can 
appear now as waves and now as particles,......electrons and protons, the 

fundamental units of which all matter is composed, can also appear now 
as particles and now as waves.” 6 The fact that “certain phenomena, 
radiation and gravitation in particular, defied all attempts at a purely 
mechanical explanation”, 6 it is believed, is a clear indication of there 
being a factor of indeterminacy in nature. 


1 The Mysterious Universe, p. 31. 2 Ibid., pp. 31— 32. 3 Ibid., p. 32. 

4 Ibid., p. 38. 5 Ibid., p. 54. 6 Ibid., p. 31. 
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Now, “If the principle of indeterminacy,” says Mr. J. W.^M. 
Sullivan, “comes to be definitely established, it will obviously have 
important philosophic consequences. It will make it easier to believe 
that our intuition of free-will is not an illusion.’ 1 No doubt, as long as 
a definite proof of there being indeterminacy in nature is not forth¬ 
coming we cannot go to the length of saying that our belief in free-will 
has been scientifically established; but this much at least can very well be 
said that the scientific evidence which has so far been available has 
already gone a long way in the direction of confirming our belief in some 
such thing as free-will. Moreover, the weight of opinions of many a 
metaphysician and moral philosopher is undoubtedly on the side of such 
a belief. All the same it cannot yet be maintained that opinion on this 
important issue is not divided. But whichever side we may feel inclined 
to take, we cannot deny that Shankara has definitely recognized free-will 
as one of the factors that determine human behaviour. Not only this, 
he may also be said to have recognized some sort of indeterminacy in 
nature itself, in so far as he has incorporated, of course following the 
view of Bhagavadgita, Daiva (a divine being or god) also in the list of 
five-fold causes of all actions, 2 and to make actions or matter lie ‘on 
the knees of gods’, to adopt Sir James Jeans’ expression, is to believe ^ 
in the principle of indeterminacy. 

Besides this, the Quantum theory or the principle of indeterminacy 
may also be said to have lent some support to Shankara’s Brahmavada 
k> another important respect as well, which, we may say, is the recogni¬ 
tion of consciousness in some form as constituting the very essence of 
nature. “Amongst the new properties,’* as says Prof. Sullivan, “with 
which we propose to dower the atom, we shall probably have to include 
a rudimentary form of consciousness. Perhaps there is a hint of this 
in the modern doctrine that the atom manifests something like free¬ 
will.” 8 

As a matter of fact “the small hard atoms” of olden days “have 
now departed from science”, 4 and have left in their place something 
that may be, more correctly speaking, spoken of as mental or thought¬ 
like rather than as material. In the words of Sir James Jeans,“...the cumu¬ 
lative evidence of various pieces of probable reasoning makes it seem 
more and more likely that reality is better described as mental than as 


1 Limitations of Science, pp. 193-94. 2 SBG. XVIII. 13—14. 

l Limitations of Science, p. 139. 4 Physics and Philosophy p. 199. 


material.” 1 The progress that science has made from particle-pictures to 
wave-pictures of radiation and matter is, really speaking, a progress from 
what was once thought of as material to what may be called mental. 

And now that we find that we can best understand the course of events 
in terms of knowledge, there is a certain presumption-although certainly 
no proof—that reality and knowledge are similar in their nature, or, in 
other words, that reality is wholly mental” 2 “The universe cannot admit 
of material representation, and the reason, I think, is that it has become 
a mere mental concept. 8 As Prof. Sullivan has rightly stated “the 
universe is” in the opinion of Sir James Jeans “a thought in the mind of 
a Supreme Mathematician.” 4 That the universe is more like thought 
thun anything else is the conclusion which Eddington also has arrived 
at, though in a slightly different way. His belief in such a view is 
grounded in his reflection “that the only direct knowledge we possess 
is knowledge of mental states.” 6 

According to Prof. Sullivan, “...the chief point in favour of 
the view we have just sketched is that it preserves the 
principle of continuity”, 6 which sees no real gaps in nature. 
No doubt, there may be dissenters to this principle, but the consensus 
of opinion is certainly on its side, and it has certainly “led to so much 
fanciful work in science that it will probably long remain as a working 
hypothesis.” 7 It is an application of this principle of continuity which 
makes it seem “at least conceivable that what is true of perceived objects 
may also be true of perceiving minds.” 8 In continuation with his account 
Of particle-pictures and wave—pictures of photons and electrons Sir 
James Jeans has, it seems, rightly observed that “when we view ourselves 
in space and time, our consciousnesses are obviously the separate indivi- . 
duals of a particle-picture, but when we pass beyond space and time, 
they may perhaps form ingredients of a single continuous stream of life. 
As it is with light and electricity, so it may be with life; the phenomena 
may be individuals carrying on separate existences in space and time, 
while in deeper reality beyond space and time, we may all be members 
of one body.” 9 


1 Physics And Philosophy, p. 203. 2 Ibid. 

3 The Mysterious Universe, p. 169. 

4 Limitations of Science, p. 187. 5 Ibid., p. 190. 6 Ibid., p. 139. 7 Ibid. 

8 Physics and Philosophy, p. 204. 9 Ibid. 
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The above-given summary and sketchy account of a few observa¬ 
tions of modern scientists serves to bring out their tendency towards an 
idealistic explanation of the universe, and, besides indicating their 
general belief in the principle of continuity, hints at their inclination to 
recognize an ultimate organization of consciousnesses, that is, a consci¬ 
ousness in which o.ur individval consciousnesses are merged, not as, to 
borrow Sir James Jeans illustration, an individual in a crowd, but as 
rain-drops in the water of an ocean 1 . And in all this Shankara's Brahma- 
vada, we may say, finds a good deal of support. Sbakara, as we have 
seen, not only believes in an ultimate universal consciousness, viz., 
Brahma, as the ground and support of all that appears to be there, and 
in the ultimate unity of all individual consciousnesses or selves in it but 
also in the gradually increasing manifestation of life and consciousness 
in diverse beings, extending from grass upto Hiranyagarbha. 8 

Apart from all this, Shankara like modern scientists is a staunch 
believer in what is now called the Law of Parsimony or Principle of Sim¬ 
plicity. Stated briefly this law or principle requires us not to multiply 
our concepts or categories unnecessarily. It is believed that “the best 
description of the world is the simplest” 3 . Newton, we find, disfavoured 
the unnecessary multiplication of causes. According to his first rule of 

philosophical reasoning “.we are to admit no more causes of natural 

things than such as are both true and sufficient to explain their appear¬ 
ances” 4 . So also the principle associated with the name of William of 
Occam, and sometimes called after his name “William of Occam’s 
Razor”, requires us not to assume anything unless we feel we cannot do 
without it ( ‘Entia non sunt multiplicands preater necessitatem’ 6 ). 
Nature, it is believed, is ultimately simple, and, accordingly, favours 
simpler explanations of itself. These are, in brief, some of the enuncia¬ 
tions of the Principle of Parsimony 6 . And Shankara, we find, has fully 
abided by it, so much so that he has ultimately reduced all entities to 
only one all-embracing entity called Brahma. As a matter of fact we 


1 Physics and Philosophy, p. 204* 

2 SBS.I.3.30 (STTfqWrr^tS.q^r q^T 

irqfo) 

3 Henry Margenau : ‘Einstein’s Conception of Reality’, p. 255 of 
'Albert Einstein*. 

4 The Mysterious Universe, p. 116. 

5 Quoted and explained in ‘The Mysterious Universe’, p. 116. 

9 See Stebbing’s ‘A Modern Intro, to Logic’ ( 1930 ), pp. 293, 298—99, 413. 
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come across explicit application of this principle in his works. For 
example, in his commentary on Brahma-sutra, I. 3. 28, be has clearly 
told us that we should always prefer a simpler hypothesis ( laghiyasi 
k-alpana ) to one which is comparatively complex ( gariyasi ). He has 
rejected there the ‘sphota’-hypothesis and accepted the letter-hypothesis 
in preference to it simply because the latter is simpler than the former. 
According to him, “The hypothesis of him who maintains that the letters 

are the word may.finally be formulated as follows. The letters of 

which a word consists—assisted by a certain order and number—have, 
through traditional use, entered into a connexion with a definite sense. 
At the time when they are employed they present themselves as such 
( L e. in their definite order and number ) to the buddhi, which, after 
having apprehended the several letters in succession, finally comprehends 
the entire aggregate, and they thus unerringly intimate to the buddhi their 
definite sense* This hypothesis is certainly simpler than the complicated 
hypothesis of the grammarians who teach that the ‘sphota’ is the word. 
For they have to disregard what is given by perception and to assume 
something which is never perceived; the letters apprehended in a definite 
order are said to manifest the sphota, and the sphota in its turn is said 
to manifest the sense*' 1 . Here is thus a clear-cut recognition and applica¬ 
tion of the law of Simplicity. 

The other things in respect of which Shankara’s views may rightly 
be said to have been corroborated by the modern scientists are their 
common recognition of the vastness, antiquity and changeful and destruc* 
tible nature of the world. The scientists are now not only amazed at the 
idea of the vastness and antiquity of the universe 2 , but have also fully 
realized the changeful and destructible nature of the world. While writing 
about the inglorious end of the world Sir James Jeans says that such an 
end “is not peculiar to our earth; other suns must die like our own, and 
any life there may be on other planets must meet the same inglorious 
end........the second law of thermo-dynamics predicts that there can be 

but one end to the universe—a ‘heat-death’ in which the total energy of the 
universe is uniformly distributed, and all the substance of the universe is 
at the same temperature. Xhis temperature will be so low as to make life 


1 SBS. I. 3. 28 (. Thibaut’s Trans. ). 

2 Vide The Mysterious Universe, pp. 11—25. 

(The age of the earth, which was in the West formerly believed to be only a 
few thousand years old, is now by the scientists estimated to be “two thousand 
million years”—Limitations of Science, p. ICO ). 




impossible.” 1 As a matter of fact the scientists now believe that death,' 
in a sense, is taking place every day, nay every moment. The physicist’s 
constituents of the world—call them molecules, atoms, or their^consti- 
tuents, viz., electrons and protons-are believed to be in a state of cons¬ 
tant flux. So it is maintained, taking for example the substance of higher 

organisms, that “.there is, in a sense, a constant death going on 

throughout life, and that in two ways. First, there is the throwing off 
of whole units—cells ororgan.-to be replaced later by new ones of the 
same kind; and secondly, the continual breaking down of the living mole¬ 
cules into simple waste products which are rejected from the body.... 

The living protoplasm is continuously building itself up cut of simple 
compounds, and the energy for this it can only procure by as continu¬ 
ously breaking itself down.” 2 

An attempt is sometimes made, as we have already seen, to pull down 
Shankara’s Brahmavada on the ground that it has given an important 
place to faith which is said to be something unscientific and unphiloso- 
pbical. But in this respect also we find his attitude towards knowledge 
being actually supported by eminent scientists themselves. For example, 
when it is maintained that “The physicist who is looking for new disco¬ 
veries must not be too critical; in the initial stages he is dependent on 
guessing, and he will find his way only if he is carried along by a certain 
faith which serves as a directive for his guesses” 3 , there is a clear recogni¬ 
tion of the scientific value of initial faith. When Prof. Einstein was once 
asked as to “how he found his theory of relativity, be answered that he 
found it because he was so strongly convinced of the harmony of the 
universe.” 4 A consistent sceptical attitude, apart from being self-contra¬ 
dictory, is neither in keeping with the demands of our practical life nor 
in the interest of knowledge itself. Faith in itself is really not a bad thing. 
What is really bad is blind faith and a faith which does not seek its fulfil¬ 
ment in final verification. The need and desirability of the verification 
of what is taken on faith to begin with can probably never be over¬ 
emphasized. Shankara duly emphasized it, and the scientists ever insist 
on it. 

That Shankara’s belief in the Doctrine of Deeds ( karmavada ) is 
in conformity with the theory of Conservation of Energy, and an exten- 


\ The Mysterious Universe, p- 24. 

2 Julian Huxley : Essays in Popular Science, p. 95. 

3 ‘Albert Eins f em : Philosopher Scientist’, p. 292. 


4 Ibid, 
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sion of the law of causation to the field of morality, has already been 
maintained in chapter VII, and hence need not be reiterated. 

Having acquainted ourselves with some of the scientific truths which 
corroborate some of the truths propounded in Sbankara’s- Brahmavada, 
let us now turn to two eminent Western philosophers in whose systems of 
philosophy also we find some such tenets as are analogous to some of 
the views of Shankara himself. To some of such philosophers, indeed, 
casual reference has already been made, and three of them, viz., Hegel, 
Green and Bradley have separately been taken up. All the same it seems 
to be worth-while to look into the views of two more of them, viz., 
Immanuel Kant and Henry Bergson, who also seem to bear clear witness 
to the rationality of somp of the vital features of Shankara’s Brahmavada. 

Let us begin with Kant, the central figure in the philosophy of the 
west, and see what affinity he has with Shankara. 

IV Shankara and Immanuel Kant 

Shankara, as we have seen, has made a distinction between 
Paramarthika satta and Vyavaharika satta, the ultimate reality and the 
empirical reality; so also we find Kant distinguishing between the 
noumena and phenomena, the things-in*themselves and the things as they 

are known by us. We are told by Kant that “.the things we perceive 

are not things-in*themselves as which we regard them, nor are the rela¬ 
tions we perceive the relations of things-in-themselves.” 1 None of the 
categories of understanding or forms of sensibility, such as causality, 
space, time, etc., which are so essential for our knowing the phenomenal 
world can be availed of in grasping the transcendental reality. “Space 
and time are not” for Kant “realities of things existing for themselves” 2 , 
but only necessary conditions of our knowledge of the phenomenal world. 
Kant calls them ‘a priori forms of the mind’ and holds that they are 
absolutely necessary for any knowledge of the phenomenal world. So, 
according to Kant, the phenomenal world which is apprehended through 
the forms of sensibility and the categories of understanding is not the 
same as the world of reality to which they do not apply. For him 

..the being of reality is not apprehended by us, what we grasp is an 

appearance thereof.” 8 “What things-in-themselves are apart from sensi¬ 
bility, what it is that causes sensations in us, what it is independently 


1 Frank Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 363. 
3 Radhakrishnan IP., Vol. II, d, 521. 


2 Ibid., p. 362. 
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of its effects on our sense-organs, we do not know.” 1 Kant firmly believes 
that our senses are incapable of serving us as means of the knowledge 
of the noutnena as such. “We cannot transcend experience or have 
conceptual knowledge of the super-sensuous, of th ings-in-themsel ves.’’ 2 
Neither the senses nor the intellect can grasp them. 

Thus, Kant, like Sbankara, not only distinguishes between the 
phenomenal world and the world of reality behind it, but is also at one 
with him in recognizing the limits of perceptual and conceptual know¬ 
ledge and in proclaiming the unknowability of the reality as such directly 
through the instrumentality of mental categories. The incompetence of 
human mind to grasp the true nature of the ultimate reality seems to 
have been as well realized by this great German philosopher as by 
Shankara, and his belief in the existence of a reality different from the. 
world of phenomena seems to be as firm as that of the latter: Kant, like 
Shankara, has openly declared that “our thought deals with the relative, 
and has nothing to do with the Absolute”. 3 

Even Kant's forms of sensibility and the categories of understanding 
“are not known in the same way as that in which a particular thing is 
known.” 4 But it does not mean that Kant denies their knowledge alto¬ 
gether. What he has really denied is their knowledge through sense- 
perception and not their knowledge through transcendental reflection. 
And this recalls to our mind Shankara's view of the knowledge of our 
Self which also cannot be known in the same way in which we know a 
post or a pillar, yet the knowledge of which can never be denied for it 
is a necessary implication of our knowledge of any sort whatsoever. So* 
according to both Kant and Shankara it is a mistake to identify or confuse 
the knowing self or subject with anything that it knows. The former 
calls this confusion a ‘transcendental illusion’, and the latter, ‘adhyasa’. 
But this mistake or confusion is a most common thing with all of us. 
And hence both Kant and Shankara rightly view it as natural,® “Kant’s 
relentless criticism of rational psychology for its erroneous application 

of the categories to the transcendental ego.is”, as Prof. Mukerji has 

rightly observed, “strongly reminiscent of the thoughts of Yajnavalkya 
and Shankara .” 6 

Then, Kant is as much against the idea of the mere subjectivity of 
the phenomenal world as Shankara is. According to him “we cannot 


1 Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 363. 2 Ibid., p. 367. 

3 IP. Vol. I, p. 34. 4 The Nature of Self, pp. 14—15. 

5 Vide The Nature of Self, p. 24. 6 Ibid,, p. 22. 
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know a priori the matter and contents of experience.” 1 “Real knowledge;- 
as we human beings have it, would be impossible if it were not for several 
things. The mind must have something presented to it, it must be capable 
of being affected, or of receiving impressions.” 8 “Corresponding to 
phenomena there must be something that appears, something extra-men- 
tem, something that affects our senses and supplies the matter oF our 
knowledge.” 8 While distinguishing what he calls his ! ‘transcendental 
idealism’ from the idealism as it was generally understood in his days, 
Kant has observed that “Idealism consists in the assertion, that there are 
none but thinking beings, all other things, which! we think are perceived 
in intuition, being nothing but representations in the thinking beings, to 
which no object external to them corresponds in fact. Whereas I say, 
that things as objects of our senses existing outside us are' given, vif,....; 
consequently I grant by all means that there are bodies without us, that 
isj things which, though quite unknown to us as to what they are in 
themselves, we yet know by the representations which their influence on 

our sensibility procures us, and which we call bodies.;..Can this be 

termed idealism ? It is the very contrary.” 4 These words of Kant do 
not fail to recall to our mind Shankara’s polemic against the subjective 
idr 1 sm of the Vijnanavadin Buddhists. To both Shankara and Kant, it 
is qu'te clear from this, the world of common experience is not merely a 
fanciful creation of this or that individual’s mind, but something pbjecti?; 
vely determined. As according to Kant so also according to Shankara 
the function of knowledge is to manifest or reveal reality to us. It is 
dependent on objects (vastutantra), and not something wholly subjective. 

Another feature of Shankara’s Brabmavada which finds its corro¬ 
boration by Kant consists in his recognition of the immortality and 
freedom of the soul, and of the moral law as determining its future 
happiness and unhappiness alike. Kant’s conviction that good deeds 
must ultimately have their reward in the form of happiness and bad deeds 
their retribution in the form of unhappiness speaks at once of the reign 
of a moral law in the world, like that of Sbankara’s law of Karma, and 
of the freedom and responsibility of individual souls for their good and 
bad actions. As Sbankaia could not reconcile himself to the idea of 


1 Thilly : A History of £hil., p 367. 2 Ibid., p. 364. 

3 Ibid., pp. 369-70.-' 

4 Mahaffy And Bernard : Kant’s Prolegomena To Any Future Metaphysic, 
pp. 42—43. 
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krita-vipranasha or destruction of one’s deeds, so also Kant’s practical 
reason revolted against this idea, and led him to believe in the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul. He opined that “The moral law commands holiness or 
an absolutely good will. Since the moral law is a deliverance of reason, 
what it enjoins must be realizable. But we cannot reach holiness at any 
moment of existence; hence an endless time, an eternal progress towards! 
this perfection is necessary. In other words the soul must be immortal.” 1 

There is, however, a point bearing on the concept of the freedom 
of the soul or self which, we feel, we should not pass by. Freedom or 
"creative freedom”, in the words of Prof. M, N. Sircar, “is the great 
ideal in Kant and Fichte. They suppose it to be the true nature of spirit. 
Self-expression was the watch-word of the German transcendentalists'. 
The will, therefore, occupies a prominent place in both Kant’s and 
Fichte’s philosophy. And it was not difficult for Schopenhauer after 
them to instal it as the transcendental reality.” 2 With Shankara also the 
Self is, no doubt, in its pure form perfectly free and is also granted free¬ 
dom of action in some measure even in its empirical state; but the free¬ 
dom of ‘creative spontaneity’ is not the last word with him as it seems 
to be with Kant. Shankara has realized the limitation of such a freedom 
and so has subordinated it to the notion of ‘transcendent being*. As Prof. 
Sircar has rightly put it, “creativeness imposes a limitation it implies a 
division, a projection. But the Absolute must be above this. Creative 
spontaneity can exhibit the pure ego as free act; it cannot exhibit the 
pure ego as free being. Free act is not entirely free. It requires a field 
in which to exhibit and display itself. It has a space-time reference. 
Free being is independent of such reference. Free act is not quite 
independent of relativity. Free being is.’ 8 Shankara, therefore, regards 
pure being as constituting the ultimate or true nature ( svarupa ) of his 
true Self or Brahma and considers ‘creatorship* or freedom of creating 
the universe only as an indicatory mark ( tatastba lakshana ) of it. Kant 
however, stopped short of it and contented himself with the notion of 
creative freedom, and so could not get a glimpse of the freedom of 
being which alone, as Prof. Sircar has maintained, can be said to be true 
freedom for it alone is free from all reference and relativity. Nevertheless 
the recognition of the freedom of spirit or self remains a fact that is 
common to Shankara and Kant. 


2 Hindu Mysticism, p. 2. 


1 Thilly : A History of Phil., p, 386, 
3 Ibid. 
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Chapter VII. We may, therefore, leave it with this remark that it is not 

only m respect of some questions of ontological or metaphysical sign!- 

ficance but'also in matters ethical that we find some of Shankara’s views 
amply supported by Kant, a great German philosopher. 

V Shankara and Henry Bergson 


Another philosopher whose affinity with Shankara we have proposed 
to consider here is Henry Bergson, the modern Heraclitus. Reality, 
according to BergsoD, as according to Heraclitus, is nothing but change, 
a perpetual change or continuous flow, and, as such, it cannot be truly 
grasped by means of intellect or discursive thinking 1 which by its very 
nature “makes cuts across the living flow of reality, and carves out of it 
solid objects, which we call material objects, and separate states of 
consciousness’’ 8 , and which in point of fact do not exist in the constant 
flux of Ireality itself. If we want to know reality as it is we would have 


1 Vide Creative Evolution, p. 186. 

2 C. E. M. Joad : Intro. Modern Phil., p. 97. 
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to enter into and participate in its very inner nature. And this, according 
to Bergson, is possible only through intuition. Intuition with Bergson 
is ‘something like instinct—a conscious, refined, spiritualized instinct*, ‘a 
kind of divining sympathy, a feeling which approaches nearer to the 
essence of things than reason’ 1 , or ‘life, real and immediate life envfsag- 
ing itself 8 . In Bergson’s own words intuition means “instinct that has 
become disinterested, self-conscious, capable of reflecting upon its object 
and of enlarging it indefinitely.” 8 “Instinct is sympathy.” 4 Although 
“Bergson is not willing to identify it with mystical experience” 6 , for he 
has himself said that “If by mysticism is meant ( as it almost always is 
now-a-days ) reaction against positive science, the doctrine I defend is in 
the end only a protest against mysticism”, yet it is not very intelligible 
what this instinct, intuition or sympathy of Bergson really is, if not 
something very much akin to a direct experience of reality of which the 
mystics also speak. Any way, what is to our present purpose is Bergson’s 
denial of the capacity of intellect or discursive thinking to cope with the 
task of knowing reality as it is, and his recognition of the fact that this 
reality can only be realized through our own actual ‘participation in the 
vital surge’ 8 which it is. 

No doubt, Bergson’s view of reality as ‘a vital surge’ is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to Shankara’s view of it as being ‘devoid of all changes’, 
nevertheless, in respect of his assertions with regard to Ibe limitations of 
intellect and to the realization of the reality through an actual participa¬ 
tion in its nature Bergson undoubtedly seems to have coir.e very close to 
Shankara. Not only this, Bergson, like Sbankara, has also duly recog¬ 
nized the practical or empirical serviceableness of intellect or logical 
thinking. It is only when Logic and intellect “extend their operations 
to the world in which everything is moving, growing, becoming, living” 
that they are said to “mutilate and falsify the real.” 7 Bui “when there is 
no individuality, no inwardness nothing but dead surface science and 
logic”, it is admitted by Bergson, “have both practical and theoretical 
worth.” 8 Thus he seems to be supporting Shankara’s distinction between 
vyavaharika jnana and paramarthika jnana, or para vidya and apara 
vidya, i. e., the knowledge of the ultimate Reality as such and the know- 


1 Thilly : A History of Phil., p. 524. 2 Ibid., p. 523. 

3 Creative Evolution, p. 186. 4 Ibid. 

5 The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Phil., p. 205. 

6 Joad : Intro. Modern Phil., p. 94. 

7 Thiljy : A History of Phil., p. 573. 8 Ibid. 
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ledge of this reality as qualified. The former, we may say, is Bergson’s 
knowledge of reality from within it, i. e., through intuition, and the 
latter, its knowledge from outside or through intellect, which, according 
to Bergson, by introducing ‘stops or articulations into the ceaseless flow 
of reality’ 1 , takes only snap-shot views of things and thus ‘presents us 
with a false view of reality’. 2 The view of the world that people commonly 
have by employing their senses has equally been regarded as being 
unfaithful to the true nature of reality as such by Shankara and Bergson 
bothy It may, however, be pointed out that Shankara is not so much 
against reason and intellect as Bergson seems to be. No doubt, so far as 
the direct knowledge or vision of the ultimate reality is concerned 
Shankara would fully agree with Bergson that iutellect and reason cannot 
give it to us, but he would gladly acknowledge their indirect aid even in 
this respect. But Bergsoo, it seems, is not prepared to accept even this 
indirect aid. This difference between them, however, cannot counter¬ 
balance the resemblance that we have just seen. 

Bergson, it may be added, seems to view the universe, on the one 
hand, as a dead and static matter ‘where mechanism reigns’, and, on the 
other hand, as ‘free’ ‘becoming’ or ‘living’ which is not subject to the 
rule of mechanism. Shankara too, it will be recalled, is, on the one hand, 
a believer in the law of causation, while on the other he definitely visua¬ 
lizes a realm where this law, rightly speaking, does not operate. Not only 
is his Brahma, which is untouched by the non-free world, perfectly free 8 , 
but his jivas also have the prerogative or freedom of determining their 
own fate. 

According to Darwin “.chance variations in species fortui¬ 

tously occur; and of these variations those which are most suited to their 
environment tend to survive and to reproduce themselves” 4 , while in the 
opinion of Lamarck “adaptation to environment is the determining factor 
in evolution”, “As environment changes”, Lamarck believes, “species 
put forth new developments to adapt themselves to it: those which are 
the most successful in compassing the necessary adaptations tend to 
survive; the others tend to die out”. 6 Both these evolutionists “conceive 
the whole process of evolution on mechanical lines’, ‘regard the universe 
like the works of a gigantic clock’, and ‘find it unnecessary to postulate 
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the existence of mind or purpose to explain how and why the process 
takes place’*. 1 But Bergson has levelled a very trenchent criticism against 
such explanations of the evolution of the world. He has pertinently asked 
“why, if the determining factor in evolution is adaptation to environ¬ 
ment, evolution did not cease thousands of years ago ?” 8 “A very inferior 
organism”, as he says, “is as well adapted as ours to the conditions of 
existence, judged by its success in maintaining life : why, then, does life, 
which has succeeded in adapting itself, go on complicating itself and 

complicating itself more and more dangerously ?.why did not life 

stop wherever it was possible ? Why has it gone on ? Why indeed, 
unless it be that there is an impulse driving it to take ever greater and 
greater risks towards its goal of an ever higher and higher efficiency ?” 3 

Bergson has, therefore, posited an eternal driving force to explain 
the general direction of the evolutionary process, which, according to 
him, is hopelessly inexplicable on purely mechanistic lines. This driving 
or vital force he has called ‘elan vital* which, as we gather from his anti- 
parallelist psychology, and as it is indicated by his drive against the 
doctrine of chance evolution, is a conscious principle. As Mr.Joadhas 
> rightly said, “consciousness” for Bergson “is the, elan vital itself." 4 It is 
not conditioned by cerebral activities, but, on the other hand, conditions 
them. “The brain”, he would say, “is not consciousness, nor does it 
contain the cause of conscious processes; it is simply the orgaD of. 
consciousness, the point at which consciousness enters into matter; 

and.it has been evolved by consciousness for certain specific purposes 

which are bound up with the necessity for action,” 6 Thus, in respect of 
his disparagement of chance-evolution and by positing an ‘elan vital* of 
the nature of consciousness, Bergson, it seems, again lends material 
support, partial though it may be, to the view of Shankara that it is 
Brahma, the pure consciousness itself, which manifests and sustains The 
entire paraphernalia of the universe. Can we not say that Shankara *s 
drive against the materialists and the samkbya view of the evolution of 
the world from inert Prakriti anticipated in some measure Bergson’s 
disapproval of the evolutionary doctrines of Darwin and Lamarck ? 

In Bergson’s account of evolution both matter and life, and so all 
things that are there, have for their ultimate origin the one 
spiritual stream or continuity of consciousness, or conscious current, 
which itself takes various forms as it goes on advancing towards an 
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unknown and unpredictable destiny, ever creating newer and newer facts 
and forms. The matter, the so-called dead and inert matter, strictly 
speaking, does not seem to be, with Bergson, an absolutely ‘other’ of 
the mind. It seems, on the other hand, to have got a close kinship and 
community 1 of nature with the conscious life. Their duality, as much as 
the problem of bringing them together, is said to be of intellectual origin 
which, along with the problem pertaining to their reconciliation, disa¬ 
ppears if we have recourse to intuition. In the words of Prof. Radba- 

krishnan, “..inert matter on further analysis has become practically 

identical with conscious life. The real world, subjective as well as 
objective, is dynamic and can be grasped only by intuition.” 1 In the 
words of Bergson himself “Neither is space so foreign to our nature as 
we imagine, nor is matter so completely extended in space as our senses 
and intellect represent it." 2 * According to him “it is consciousness or 
rather supra-consciousness that is at the origin of life. Consciousness, or 
supra-consciousness, is the name for the rocket whose extinguished 
fragments fall back as matter; consciousness, again, is the name for that 
which subsists of the rocket itself, passing through the fragments and 
lighting them up into organisms.” 8 “This consciousness," according to 

Bergson, “is a need of creation" 4 . Can we, then, not say that 

Bergson, who holds *a single principle of creation’ to be ‘at the base of 
.things’ 8 , and to be of the nature of consciousness, is a spiritualistic 
monist, and has thus cast the weight of his opinion on the side of 
Sbankara’s Brahmavada as against the views of those who advocate 
dualism, pluralism, or materialistic monism as the ultimate truth ? 

On making the assumption that the ultimate reality is one and of the 
nature of consciousness alone, one, undoubtedly, finds it difficult to account 
for the evolution or appearance of the world of obvious distinctions of 
diverse sorts. And this difficulty, we may say, is equally experienced by 
Bergson and Shankara both, in so far as the former, though inconsistently 
with his fundamental position, posits matter itself, which is held to be 
an evolute or product of the ultimate stream of consciousness, to make 
the activity of his stream of consciousness or elan vital itself possible, 
and the latter, ‘maya’ to account for the appearance of the world. Matter 
in the case of Bergson is as indispensable for the origin and continuance 

1 The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Phil., p. 154. 
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of evolution as with Shankara maya is for the creation, etc., of the world. 

o matter whether the ultimate consciousness is viewed as a perpetual 
becoming or as a perfect ‘being' the difficulty is there. If we cannot 
visualize how one Brahma of the nature of pure consciousness and being 

becomes the many that are apparently not of the same nature.it is also 

equally unintelligible how life and matter as we have them can originate 
from that ultimate consciousness or elan vital of Bergson which, as the 
fundamental principle of his philosophy, originally knows nothing of its 
bifurcation into them. As Prof. Radhakrishnan has rightly pointed out 
‘why should the supra-consciousness fractionate itself ? Why should it 
break in twain ?’*, are questions which have not been satisfactorily 
answered by Bergson. So, in respect of this difficulty or problem 
pertaining to the explanation of the origin or evolution of the universe, 
Bergson may, again, be said to be lending some support to Shankara’s 
view that this world can neither be said to be absolutely unreal because 
its appearance can by no means be denied, nor to be absolutely real 
because it is different in nature from what Reality in itself must logically 
be, and so it should be regarded as something inexplicable, something 
that can at best be attributed to something of inexplicable nature some¬ 
how associated with the Absolute Reality itself, though not entering into 
its essential nature. This, as we have seen, is Shankara’s Maya which, 
though said to be unreal from the ultimate point of view, has got to be 
posited if an explanation of the world, as we understand it, is sought to 
be given. Bergson, however, has not posited anything like it. And so 
there seems to be an unbridged gulf between his ultimate reality, viz., 
change or becoming, on the one hand, and the static world of intellect 
on the other. 

Thus, we find that in many respects Bergson’s views seem to be 
resembling those of Shankara. But the difference between them is also 
not negligible. While Shankara holds all change and changing things to 
be unreal, and believes in a changeless ultimate reality, for Bergson change 
alone is truly real. No doubt, Shankara has also fully realized the fact 
of change as characterizing all names and forms that constitute our 
world; but behind this chaoge he surely sees something that never 
changes. 1 2 3 To Bergson, however, there is “nothing in the universe which 
changes.” 3 In other words he does not recognize the reality and exis- 
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tence of anything whatsoever which is free from change or is not change 
itself. And here Bergson seems to be over-emphasizing the fact of 
change. As we maintained in chapter III, change by itself is inexplicable. 
It not only looks to something which makes it possible but also to some¬ 
thing in which it inheres. There seems to be better logic in the words of 

Prof. Joseph when he says that “.there can be no change without 

something which changes, i. e , which persists through a succession of 
states" 1 than in the assertion of Bergson that ‘nothing but ceaseless 
change can exist, “Take away the persistent reality”, as says Mr. May 
Sinclair, “underlying any process of change, or any chain of changes, and 
both process and chain split up into an infinite series, of which you can - 
not say of any one moment that it constitutes a change. Everything is 
at the infinitely divisible instant when it is. You have, in fact, no change 
at all, but the monotony of an endless series of absolute entities. The 
one underlying reality, then, is the only means by which a process o 

change can be carried on.” 2 * As Shankara has maintained “modifica 

tions cannot, as experience teaches, take place unless there is some 
substratum which is modified.” 8 “Whatever difficulties there may be in 
understanding what a substance is, or the relation of a thing to its attri 
butes, it is a desperate remedy to offer us instead a 'stream of events, 
loose and disconnected, in relations of simultaneity and succession. 

Evolution to Bergson, as we have seen, is unintelligible and inexp¬ 
licable without admitting an urge or drive behind it. But can we not say 
the same thing about his change, unless there be admitted at least a 
changeless knower of this change ? Without a witness of change it is 
utterly futile to talk of it. Either Bergson speaks of change without know 
ing it or he speaks of it after having known it. In the former case is 
assertion is not at all reliable, while in the latter he must admit t a 
while knowing change he does not himself change. If the knower o 
change, like what is known, is also resolved into ceaseless change, t 
very possibility of the knowledge of change disappears. The know ® 8 
Of changes in its contents or objects needs to be referred to a sybject o 
that knowledge, the witness of those changes, which must not himselt be 
subject to change. The knowledge of change is never possible without a 
changeless knower of it. One who is actually moving on with a curren 
of water cannot perceive the water or better waters which have already 
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gone ahead or which are following far behind. The doctrine of constant 
* and universal change really collapses not only when it collides against 
the hard facts of memory and recognition but also when it runs counter 
to the most indubitable feeling of persons' self-identity. The facts of one 
person’s experience cannot be remembered or recognized by another 
person. Much the same, if the self or subject of experience were changing 
every moment, it could not remember or recognize the facts experienced 
in the past by a different self or subject which no longer exists to reme¬ 
mber or recognize them. 

In case self-identical or in some sense permanent nature is not 
conceded to the subject of knowledge or self, the so-believed indentity of 
things can on no account be satisfactorily explained. Identity and simila¬ 
rity being two quite distinct things the explanation of the former through 
the latter is not at all acceptable. In recognizing a thing as this or that 
we certainly do not mean that it is similar to one we perceived in the 
past. The difference between the recognition of a thing as itself and the 
cognition of its similarity to something else is too patent to need any 
emphasis. Shankara, therefore, has rightly rejected the explanation of 
identity through similarity. 1 Moreover, the recognition of similarity itself, 
as much as that of identity forces upon us the admission of a (permanent) 
self able to grasp it. Without this admission neither the recognition of 
identity nor that of similarity is at all explicable. 2 

No doubt, Bergson would say that we know and can know change, 
since we are ourselves change and can, as such, participate in 
'duration* or ceaseless flow of time, through intuition. And 
Shankara also, one might urge, speaks of the knowledge of his Brahma 
or ultimate Reality by means of being it. In fact, the view that the inner 
and true nature of the ontological reality can be directly known, if it can 
ever be known with certainty, only through the knowers identity with it, 
as Shankara would say, or through his participation in it, as Bergson 
would hold, seems to be more reasonable than any other view pertaining to 
it, including the agnostic view which denies all knowledge of the Ultimate. 
Reality. And in this respect, Bergson, as we have already said, lends suflfc- 
ient support to the stand of Shankara. But fundamentally there is a great 
difference between their views here, pertaining as they do to two altoge¬ 
ther different types of reality. Knowing a perpetually changing reality by 
becoming it is certainly not the same as the knowledge of a changeless 
reality by being it. There is nothing inconsistent in the knowledge of a 
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changeless being in and through one’s identity with it; but to speak of 
knowledge in the absence of an enduring self-identical knower involves* 
an inner contradiction. Whether what is known is changeless or 
changing, the knower at least in the last resort must be something 
abiding or changeless, or else it would be a sheer mockery to talk of 
knowledge of any sort whatsoever. Even if it be admitted, for argument’s 
sake, that the known reality is continuously changing, it is beset with 
insurmountable difficulty to admit that constantly changing something 
knows it. The knowledge of change, as much as the knowledge of 
something that changes, implies an unchanged knower. 

Moreover, Bergson’s doctrine of pure becoming or perpetual change 
comes into clear conflict with the Law of causation. While arguing out 
his case against a similar doctrine of the Buddhists ( known as ‘kshanika- 
vada* or doctrine of momentariness ) Shankara has emphatically asserted 
that on holding the view that nothing in the world is stationary even for 
two moments the relation of cause and effect cannot be established bet¬ 
ween any two events of any preceding and following moments respecti¬ 
vely. 1 And in case this relation is denied, we shall have to admit the 
view that things come into existence out of non-existence. But this will 
go against all available evidence. Moreover, on holding such a view we 
shall further have to concede that all things can come out of anything 
whatsoever, in so far as non-existence, on this view, js equally present 
everywhere. And this being so sprouts, etc., should originate from the 
horns of a hare and such other non-entities. 2 

The view of universal and perpetual change is, thus, not acceptable 
to Shankara. In fact, Bergson’s bare appeal to intuition, sympathy or 
instinct, is not enough to guarantee the truth of whatever he says. 
Either Bergson’s change or becoming is something altogether different 
from what we commonly understand by it, or he has not been able 
clearly to grasp the intimations of his intuition, or there is something 
wrong with his intuition itself. If the latter two alternatives are true, 
Bergson cannot claim our acquiescence at all; but in case the first alter¬ 
native is true we would, of course, listen to him but with the request 
that he should not use familiar words in an unfamiliar sense, and if he 
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does be should frankly tell us what he actually means by a certain word 
that he uses. And in case we are allowed to have our ‘say’ in the matter 
concerned, we would humbly point out that in our opinion it is neither 
the first nor the second but the third alternative that is true. So far as 
we know there is hardly any person who has made an appeal to intuition 
and has held the true reality to be a constant flux. To us, all true intui- 
tionists seem to agree on the point that Reality as such is of the nature 
of being, and not of the nature of becoming. Bergson’s intuition appears 
to us nothing more than what is called in Psychology ‘introspection’; 
and introspection as a method of delivering facts to us is not even as 
reliable as sense-perception. 

VI The Ultimate Problem and its solution 

That Reality is, ultimately, somehow one seems to be more reason* 
able to believe than a belief in two or more independent reals. For, had 
there been really many or two unconnected and discrete reals, interac¬ 
tion between them would have been utterly impossible. It was, in fact, 
the clear realization of this difficulty involved in Descarte’s conception 
of two perfectly different and independent entities, called by him mind 
and matter, that Spinoza was led to posit only one ultimate reality, 
named Substance, and to view mind and matter as merely two attributes 
of the self-same single reality. No doubt, our perception gives us a 
multiplicity of things; but our reflection about our knowledge of them 
and about their own nature and relations does not also fail to force upon 
our mind the fact of there being unity not only among them but also 
between us and the objects of our experience. As Mr. M. Sinclair has 
observed, “The more we explore this multiplicity, the more it reveals 
unity. And this unity is not simply imposed on multiplicity by immediate 
consciousness and by the laws of thought. It is not only a question of 
the way we are obliged to think things, but of the way things behave. 
Every generalization of physical science, and every correlation of physical 
laws, amounts to a plain statement that within the range of the genera¬ 
lization the order of things is one. The law of conservation of energy 
is nothing if not a confession that, as far as the physical world goes, 
incorrigible multiplicity and difference do not obtain. It would even 
seem that, ultimately, the entire physical world is definable in terms of 
energy. And if the ultimate constitution of matter is invisible, imponde¬ 
rable, impalpable to any sense (its density disappeared long ago ); if all 
the grossness, all the heaviness and hardness, all the intractable lumpi¬ 
ness of matter, all its so-called material qualities are not to be found In 
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it, but only in our consciousness of it, we need no longer juggle with 
terms that are so interchangeable. The realist and the idealist are both 
agreed that there is no physical ‘It’ behind those qualities. And unless 
we are satisfied that he is right in contending that they exist 'on their 
own*, we may as well say straight out that these two worlds, anyhow, 
are one, and that the ultimate reality of 'matter' is spiritual energy*” 1 

As we have seen Bradley has emphatically asserted that there cannot 
be many reals and that the one single reality is of the nature of experi¬ 
ence itself. And that similar is the view of Hegel, Green, and many 
others including Shankara, cannot be gainsaid. But, then, the question 
inevitably arises as to how this one Reality is related to the many of our 
actual experience. One may very well tell us that the ultimate Reality is 
one and one only and that the many of our experience are merely 
appearances; but unless we are told how these many appearances at all 
come to appear or be there, we, in our mind, cannot rest contented. 
Even appearances as such demand an explanation, and unless we have it 
to our satisfaction we cannot persuade ourselves to call a halt to our 
enquiry; The problem pertaining to the relation of the one and the 
many is, indeed, very old, and seems to be a veritable crux of all forms 
of really monistic philosophy. 

The absolute or infinite Reality cannot be conceived to be related to 
the finite facts of our experience in any of the ways in which the finite 
facts are related among themselves; for, so to relate 'it* to them would 
mean to put it on the same par with them and thus to make a finite of 
the infinite. No doubt, nothing can be conceived to fall outside the 
infinite or absolute Real, nothing to be really separate from or indepen¬ 
dent of it; but at the same time nothing which is self-contradictory, and 
hence of a nature which is different from that of the Real, can be said 
to be the same as it is. Dependence on or non-difference from it cannot 
amount to identity with it. The appearances may not stand apart from 
the ultimate Reality; but they must certainly be negated by it. For, it 
cannot be described in terms of them, whether they be taken separately 
or collectively. It is neither this nor that of the appearances, nor all the 
appearances taken together. For, were it any or all of them, or anything 
akin to them, it will only be an appearance, and not reality. Once the 
distinction between reality and appearances, the one and the many, the 
perfect and the non-perfect, is made, neither of them as such can be 
predicated of the other. ° 
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AH the same, the appearances, the many, the changes, have got to 
be accounted for. They cannot be said to be existing in their own right 
or on their own legs. Had they been self-existent, they would have been 
real themselves. Moreover, to view them as self-existent is definitely to 
contradict our actual experience of them and their nature. They are 
all effects, and as such have their causes which are necessary and suffici¬ 
ent to produce them. And these causes, again, must have in turn their own 
causes, and so on ad infinitum. But then we have not really explained 
the appearances as such; for we are for ever left with appearances 
themselves which, like the appearances with which we started, will always 
call for an explanation. To explain an appearance ‘a' by means of another 
appearance ‘b’ is not really to explain appearance; and to enter into an 
infinite series of appearances in order to explain it is still worse, while to 
explain 'a’ with the help of ‘b* and ‘b* with the help of *a* is indirectly 
and falsely to assume that ‘a’ explains itself which it really does not: So, 
if we at all seek an ultimate explanation of an appearance or appearances, 
we have no other alternative but to seek it in an uncaused cause which 
can be nothing other than the self-existent, changeless and perfect Reality • # 
itself. But here again we are faced with an obviously insurmountable 
difficulty. It is really beyond our understanding to grasp how the perfect 
and ever-accomplished, changeless and one Reality can ever give rise to 
the appearance of many and imperfect facts or phenomena of our experi¬ 
ence which are by their very nature subject to change. 

Either we should frankly admit, like Bradley, that “Why there are 
appearances, and why appearances of such various kinds, are questions 
not to be answered'’ 1 , or we should hold, like Shankara, that there is 
something of inexplicable nature, called by him maya, somehow associ¬ 
ated with the ultimate Reality itself, which, in the last resort, is respon¬ 
sible for all the appearances anda changes that characterize the world of 
our finite experience. There, indeed, seems to be no third choice between 
these two alternatives. Shankara’s maya seems to be something akin to 
Hegel’s antihesis which the ever-accomplished Absolute has been held by 
him to supply to confront itself in the course of accomplishing itself. Of 
course, to'posit some such thing as inexplicable maya seems to be a 
logical necessity, if an eplanation of the many apperances is at all 
hazarded by a believer in one ultimate Reality of the nature of pure 
being and pure consciousness. But does not the positiog of maya or 
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antithesis mean to compromise the belief in the purity and perfection of 
the Absolute Reality ? Either this raaya belongs to the absolute Reality 
or Brahma itself or It does not belong to it. Butin either case we feel 
we are confronted with a difficulty. If maya does not belong to Brahma 
and exists independently of It, the oneness of Brahma Or Ultimate 
Reality is really gone. And so Shankara himself is not prepared to grant 
it an independent status. But to believe that maya somehow belongs to 
Brahma itself is also not free from the charge of contaminating Its own 
pure nature. 

Are we, then, to admit that the many, the appearances, are as real 
as the One, the Real ? But to admit this also, as we have seen, is antithe- 
tical to the verdict of our reason, and seems to contradict all available 
evidence that modern science seems to have brought to bear upon the 
ultimate nature of the reality as such. The problem of the one and many, 
thus, really seems to defy all attempts at its explanation. It is, we believe, 
the.most fundamental problem of philosophy which will ever stand to 
baffle all intellectual efforts to solve it. Shall we, then, give up all our 
• efforts to know what we are and what the world around us is, and turn 
agnostics ? Shall we maintain that philosophy is good for nothing, and 
turn our backs to it ? Certainly not, Shankara would reply. And we 
feel that so long as man is what he is he cannot give up philosophizing, 
no matter whether he succeeds in getting all his problems solved, or not. 

According to Shankara, we may say, one very definite and salutary 
result of philosophical reflections is the knowledge of one’s self as being 
something different from all that is known and is of the nature of beco* 
ming, and hence merely an appearance and not something truly real, 
which must be self-existent, immutable and uncon trad ictable. How the 
known world of becoming nature is ultimately related to the self-existent 
ultimate •being* we may not be able intellectually to grasp; but this 
difficulty cannot succeed in changing our view of our self and the objective 
world alike. On the other hand, one is very likely led to belive that it 
is probably a problem which falls beyond the sphere of intellect to tackle. 
And thus* to see the limits of reason or intellect is also the result of 
rationalizing or philosophizing itself. A true philosopher, there—upon, 
is bound to explore other avenues and to tap at other doors, if there be 
any, that may lead him into a direct and certain knowledge of the inner 
nature of the ultimate Reality itself. And that is what Shankara seems ' 
to have actually.done. Having been convinced through the application 
of his reaspn that the world as such cannot be real, and having realized 
through a most direct and certain experience the nature of ultimate 
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Reality as pure being, pure consciousness and pure bliss, indefinable and 
indeterminate, be had, it appears, no other choice but to say that the 
world is a creation of the inexplicable something, some power, of the 
omnipresent and omnipotent Ishvara Himself who cannot be any being 
other than Brahma itself when conceived as possessed of this wonderful 
world-projecting power, called maya. Ishvara and Maya are, thus, with* 
Shankara logical necessities which have got to be postulated if an expla¬ 
nation of the phenomenal or empirical world is sought at all. 

So long as the experience of this world forces upon our mind the 
necessity of its explanation, and so long as the most direct and indubita¬ 
ble knowledge of Brahma, the absolute Reality, which ultimately annuls alt 
inquisitiveness as to its why, does not dawn upon our mind, the only thing 
that can reasonably be done is to attribute it to something mysterious, 
something inexplicable, somehow inexplicably associated with the 
ultimate Reality itself. Of course, as we have seen, there are theoretical 
difficulties in this explanation as well. But an explanation like this seems 
to be logically forced upon us and is also indirectly vouched for by the 
assertions of so many sages and mystics alike who claim to have had a 
most direct and certain experience or vision of the Reality as it is in 
itself, and whose honesty of purpose and integrity of character we have 
no reason to suspect. So, it may be added that either the problem of the 
relation between the one and the many will always stand there to baffle 
our attempts to hit at a satisfactory solution thereof, or, if we really 
mean sincerely to seek the knowledge of our true self and of the ultimate 
Reality lying behind but supporting all appearances, we shall have to give 
up the false notion that philosophy should be wedded to thought or reason 
alone, and shall have to try other methods as well, taking into due consi¬ 
deration not only the facts of our waking exeperience but also the so- 
called mystic experiences, as well as our own experiences of sound sleep 
and dream-state. 

VII The Concluding Remarks 

We have tried to understand Shankara’s Brahmavada in almost all 
its important aspects, as much as it has been possible for us to do within 
our scope. Now, to conclude it, it seems to be desirable to state in a 
summary form Some such features of it as seem to have enabled it to 
attract towards itself a long and still unending chain of eminent thinkers 
and scholars, and to hold its own against all sorts of attacks made by 
its opponents from diverse directions, throughout the long centuries 
following Shankara’s advocacy of it. 
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To begin with, it may be stated that the ideal of human life enter¬ 
tained in this system is unquestionably the highest possible ideal. The 
attainment of perfect bliss, being and consciousness, incorruptible and 
eternal, and that in this very life, is certainly a very great promise that 
this system has made to any deserving aspirant after it. The idea of 
perfect identity with Brahma, the absolute Reality, is .undoubtedly much 
superior to one of communion with or proximity to a personal God. 
The exaltation of one’s own finite self to the position of the universal 
self, of all is really an extremely bright prospect, and the possibility of 
its actualization here and now, an unexcelled attraction. There is per¬ 
haps no system of philosophy in the world which can, in this respect, 
claim an equality of status with this system, nothing to say of 
surpassing it. 

And then, in conceiving the Ultimate Reality as our very self this 
system has furnished the surest proof of its existence to us. While for 
other systems of philosophy the ultimate Reality as such is ever a matter 
of mental construction or conjecture, and so its existence, merely pro¬ 
blematic, the ultimate Reality of this system, on the other hand, is an 
indubitable fact of one’s own immediate experience. No doubt, ordina- 
r j y 0 ur awareness of it'is indistinct and partial, all the same its exis¬ 
tence is never missed by us. And in case a person makes an attempt 
worthy of its clear realization he has it in and through his own self itself. 
The great importance that this system has attached to the verification of 
what one learns from scriptures and by exercising one’s own thought, by 
means of one's own direct and indubitable experience, indicates at once 
the earnestness of its spirit and its advocate’s perfect confidence in the 
cogency of his judgements. 

While other systems of philosophy in general, and the western 
systems of it in particular, seem to suffer from narrowness of vision with 
regard to both the facts of experience and the means of acquiring the 
knowledge there-of, the outlook of this system, on the other hand, is 
very comprehensive and catholic in character. It takes into considera¬ 
tion not only the experiences of waking-life but also the experiences of 
dream-state and sound sleep, as well as the uncommon experiences of 
m sties, sa ints and sages, and accordingly employs all the means of 
ciuiring their knowledge. Sense-perception, thought, testimony and 

• tuition have all been given their due in their proper spheres. And it 

* really something which speaks volumes in favour of this system. 

18 A great merit of this system which makes it rank very high among 
endeavours and to hold its own unshaken against all 
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attempts to discredit it is its firm aod loop-hole-less epistemological 
ground, which it never leaves and which consists in its fundamental 
belief in the foundational character of self or consciousness. One may 
subscribe to any sort of ontological *ism’; but one cannot consistently 
deny the epistemological centrality or priority of the knowing self. 
Consciousness, as the true self of this system, is, undoubtedly, the most 
certain primordial reality. Its existence can never be doubted or 
disproved, although it cannot be understood in terms of any category or 
categories without which no knowledge of the objective or particular 
facts is ever possible. It is essentially immediate, unobjectifiable and 
non-relational. And any person who, like Hume, makes an attempt to 
objectify or relate it is bound to stumble against this or that something 
which is not his true self. The recognition of the immediacy and ulti- 
macy of consciousness, or self as such, seems to be the greatest and the 

most fundamental necessity of thought, and in not missing it lies the 

unrivalled strength of the system we have tried to understand. 

Moreover, the conception of ultimate Reality as being immutable, 
self-existent and self-shining which this system has placed before us is 
decidedly more appealing to our reason than the notion of a reality of 
pure becoming-nature or of one which accomodates all becoming in its 
nature and is yet said to be perfect and ever-accomplished. To view 
Reality as pure becoming or change is not only to make it depend lipon 
something else which must accordingly be, truly speaking, more real than 
becoming itself, but is also to fly in the face of the fact of most 
commonly made distinction between the so-called illusory and real 
percepts, on the plain ground that the former are subject to change while 
the latter are believed to remain What they appear to be. And to regard 
Reality as both perfect and becoming is obviously self-contradictory; 
Reality as' ; such must necessarily be self-existent, and hence immutable. 
So, in holding fast to this view of Reality Shankara’s Brahmavada seems 
to be more faithful to its nature than any other system which views it 
otherwise. 

But if Reality be said to be of the nature of being, consistency of 
thought requires that the becoming must be viewed as unreal. And we 
know that Shankara has been consistent and bold enough to declare it 
to be so. Nevertheless, the question of the appearance of becoming 
inevitably arises. No matter whether becoming is judged as real or 
unreal, it cannot be maintained to be self-existent. Whatever be said 
about its appearance, it cannot stand in and by itself. There must be 
some ground and support for it. But what else other than 'being' can 
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there be to provide this ground and support to it? So, if Shankara 
views his Brahma, the absolute Being, to be the ultimate ground and 
support of the entire universe of the nature of becoming, he is again 
quite consistent. And it also seems to be quite reasonable to maintain 
that becoming does not enter into the essential nature of being, for, if it 
did so, being as such would cease to exist, which is impossible because 
self-contradictory. 

Can we, then, not ask : ‘how is becoming related to being V It is 
undoubtedly the ultimate problem, as we have already pointed out, 
which a Student of Shankara's Brahmavada is, sooner or later, inevitably 
confronted with; and we have seen that Shankara’s answer to this ulti¬ 
mate question does not ordinarily appear to be very satisfactory. But 
we have also no hesitation in admitting that if we follow Shankara’s 
subtle logic quite faithfully, there seems to be no other alternative, if we 
insist on getting an answer to this question, but to conceive or posit 
something inexplicable somehow associated with, but not entering into 
and affecting the essential nature of, Brahma, the absolute Being, itself. 
No doubt, such a conception when taken in itself seems to be something 
inconsistent with the essentially true nature of Brahma; but at the same 
time we are driven to this apparent inconsistency in the interest, and by 
the force, of consistency itself. That is probably why even great logicians 
and scholars, like Shriharsha, Vachaspati Mishra, Sureshvaracbarya and 
Madhavacharya, and so many others, have seen nothing illogical in this 
system while associating themselves with it. Rigorous logic and boldness 
of judgement do, in fact, constitute a vital feature of this system. And 
above all, its ultimate appeal to the facts of immediate and indubitable 
experience seems to be an infallible rebuff to whatever charge of incon¬ 
sistency is made against it. For, as Mr. M. Sinclair has said, “There is 
no arguing against certainties.”» 

The distinction which Shankara has made between the co mm on- 
sense and ultimate points of view should also not be forgotten here. For, 
the recognition of this distinction, which is, in fact, quite in consonance 
with the physicist’s distinction between his own view of reality and that 
of others, has enabled this system of philosophy, on the one hand, to 
refute all charges of indifference or antipathy to moral life, and, on the 
other hand, to attract may such persons towards Itself as have turned to 
philosophy with a view to escaping eternally from the entanglements of 


1 A Defence of Idealism, p. 379. 
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all evils. If there is any system of philosophy in the world which has 
declared evil to be absolutely unreal, of course from the ultimate point of 
view, it is, if not the only system, at least one such system; The empirical 
reality of evil as of other things has, however, as well been recognized 
here as in any other system; and, accordingly, a very great importance 
has been attached to moral life. For, without it the vision of the ulti¬ 
mate Reality, which alone can annul all evils, is held to be impossible. 
A strict ethico-spiritual discipline of one’s life is as indispensable for the 
dawn of true knowledge as true knowledge itself is for one’s attainment 
of the highest truth, the greatest good and the purest bliss, all par excel¬ 
lence in one, called Brahma. 
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